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Preface 



Academic ai*. 'esearch libraries, the institutions of which they are a part, the environments in 
which they function, and the constituencies they serve, are all swept up in transitions of numerals 
kinds end dimensions. Trends in higher education, including new methodologies in instruction, new 
directions for research and the rise of the information society, all place varied and vastly 
different demands on libraries from those traditionally anticipate Library management techniques 
are being altered in order to accommodate both austerity and affluei*ce, the hi^i rate of 
technological change and emerging organizational structures. Campuses are being wired to utilize new 
technologies for data and video transmission and to permit necessary telecommunication linkages. 
Automation continues to find new applications, transforming libraries in their relations to each 
other, to other institutions, and the their evermore diverse clientele in hitherto undreamed-of ways. 

These developments are forcing librarians to assume new attitudes, to seek appropriate 
strategies, and to exploit finite resources in new ways so as to fulfill missions which necessarily 
are shifting as well. The focus of the 1986 ACRL National Conference in Baltimore was to explore the 
theme, Energies for Transition . The Conference attempted to identify the nature of many of the 
transitions facing librarians and to suggest energies by which to respond effectively to them, 
throu^i both formal programs and the informal gathering of colleagues. 

Contributed papers were a major feature of the conference. Expectations for research findings 
were high among some of the ACRL leadership, while at the same time the desire to share practical 
experiences from the field was high among others. In addition an applauded feature of previous 
conferences was the various forums offered for discussion. An attempt was made to address these 
different objectives in planning of this conference. As a result, new to the Fourth National ACRL 
Conference was the invitation for authored contributions in any of three categories identified as 
follows: 

1) Research reports (descriptions of studies which utilize rigorous research methodology and 
Which include identified hypotheses and clearly stated conclusions); 

2) Position papers (descriptions of locally implemented experiences, theoretical models, or 
state of the art reviews in which problems are clearly identified and solutions proposed); 

and 3) Idea Briefs (short introductions of possible research ideas, evolving concepts or 
programmatic concerns which are intended to stimulate discussion). 

The call for contributions resulted in receipt of one hundred ninety-five manuscripts. Each was 
sent to two reviewers who were persons selected by the Contributed Papers Committee from among 
distinguished researchers and leaders in the profession. The identity of the author was of course 
kept anonymous during the review process. Due to the need to limit the number of conference 
presentations, the committee members relied completely on the reviewers 1 recommendations and acceoted 
no paper which either reviewer recommended be rejected. 

The idea brief was a totally new category of contribution for this conference, tore traditional 
as a conference contribution, the research reports and position papers both were formal, developed 
arguments, presented at the conference within twenty and fifteen minutes, respectively. In contrast, 
the idea briefs were well stated problems or questions with appropriate background and were presented 
at the conference within ten minutes followed by twenty minutes of discussion among those attending 
the session. A different selection procedure was used for this new approach whereby each contributed 
idea brief was reviewed by two committee members. Only those which both readers recommended to be 
accepted without modification were included. 

The selection process culminated in the acceptance of sixty papers - seven research reports, 
forty-four position papers and nine idea briefs. Reviewers' comments were sent to authors. The 
revised papers prepared by the authors, are offered in this printed proceedings and each was 
presented twice during the conference. 

This published proceedings includes only the accepted contributed research reports, position 
papers, and idea briefs. Theme papers presented by invited speakers are not included here; these 
feature speakers were invited to publish their presentations in future issues of College and Research 
Libraries. 2 ; — 
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Ito editorial work was done on the papers included here. The camera-ready copies were prepared 
by the authors. The diversity of typeset is accepted in exchange for the timeliness of producing the 
printed proceedings in tine to be distributed at the conference. The contributions are grouped into 
eight subject areas and are arranged alphabetically by first author's last name within each category. 
An author index and a subject index conclude this volume. Committee members created the subject index 
using keywords assigned by the authors or wherever not offered by the authors, assigned by a 
librarian assistant. Slight modifications were made for clarity and consistency. Numbers appearing 
after subject headings refer to the number of the first page of the associated article. 

Production of thi^ proceedings consumed the valued time of many persons, all of whom deserve a 
special vord of thanks. The authors 1 efforts are well appreciated as are the volunteered time 
contributed by the reviewers. Working with Keith Russell and Arnold Bellefontaine - the other two. 
members of the Contributed Papers Ccranittee - was perhaps the most enjoyable part of this project.' 
Both gentlemen matched their insights to trends in libcarianship and their knowledge of its leaders 
to provide valuable advice, hard and often tedious work, and good humor. We all wish to thank our 
respective institutions for si^porting our involvement in this undertaking and to acknowledge the 
helpful coordinating efforts of the ACRE, staff. The conference would not have occurred and these 
papers not published without the unselfishly volunteered work during the past eighteen months of 
members of the Conference Planning Committee, chaired by Dr. H. Joanne Harrar, arri the many menfcers 
of each subcommittee. To all of these people who gave their own energies for the preparation of this 
event and its published record, a salute of gratitude is extended. 

Finally, my personal thanks are added to the traditional appreciation offered to the secretaries 
who kept the correspondence and records correctly moving, both in paper and electronically. Kris 
Benitez and Karen Nelson met the challenges of the conference deadlines, with tons of typing and with 
continual good spirit amidst several other stressful demands occurring in our office during the 
transition to finalize these conference proceedings. 

Danuta A. Nitecki, Chair 
Contributed Papers Committee 
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RESOLVED: LIBRARY SCHOOLS DO NOT MEET THEIR GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES IN TRAINING ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 
TO PERFORM RESEARCH 



David G. Anderson 
Christina Landram 
William Russell Pullen Library 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Abstract . Since academic librarians have gained faculty status, they must meet the same criteria for 
promotion and tenure as other faculty members. These criteria include research together with job per- 
formance and service. Our position is that library schools in the United States do not meet their stated 
goals and objectives in regard to training librarians for entry level academic positions. Current library 
school catalogs are examined for their statements of goals and objectives and these are then compared to 
courses taught in research and statistical methods as well as the availability of a thesis option. 



Key Words and Phrases . Academic Librari- 
ans; Library School Courses; Goals; Objectives; 
Research; Statistical Methods. 

There has been much discussion in the past 
decade or two concerning whether or not librari- 
ans should be classified as faculty in academic 
institutions. That debate has pretty well been 
resolved. The "Statement on Faculty Status of 
College and University Librarians which was 
issued in 1974 asserts that librarians in aca- 
demic institutions should have faculty status. 
By 1978 it had been endorsed by fifty-eight 
state and national library organizations. 2 How 
many academic librarians have faculty status? 
Surveys in the literature in 1981 and 1983 in- 
dicate that forty-four to forty-six percent of 
academic librarians have faculty status. We are 
not debating faculty status for librarians. The 
fact is that many are on the faculty — and if li- 
brarians are on the faculty, are they required 
to do research? 

In order for faculty to be promoted in 
rank, to achieve tenure, and possibly to receive 
merit raises, they are frequently judged on the 
basis of three criteria: teaching, research, and 
service. Reports in the literature indicate 
that librarians given faculty status are often 
subject to the same criteria. The policy state- 
ments compiled by the Committee on Academic 
Status of ACRL indicate that evidence for pro- 
motion in rank may include activities related to 
inquiry and research. For example, Thomas 
English, in a 1983 survey found that librarians 
with faculty status were required to meet two 
distinct sets of criteria. One set was designed 
to measure performance as librarians and the 
other set was designed to measure performance as 
faculty, that is, research, scholarly achieve- 
ment, and publication. Other surveys indicate 
that while for some librarians research is re- 
quired, others are "encouraged" to publish. 

Librarians have faculty status and are ex- 
pected to do research. Whether it is required 
or encouraged, there is pressure to perform the 
task. Are academic librarians prepared to per- 
form? Thomas Childers has reported "that the 
people who enter the library and information 
science profession are less than optimally 
skilled in and oriented to research. If pre- 
paration for librarianship is based on a degree 



from a library school, what are library schools 
doing to prepare librarians? First of all, what 
are the schools 1 goals and objectives? Are they 
even attempting to train academic librarians? 
If not, we have no argument; if so, what are 
they doing to meet their stated goals and objec- 
tives? Are courses offered or required that 
teach research? Do they emphasize evaluation of 
research or performance? Are statistics courses 
available and do they teach performance? Is a 
thesis required or are independent study courses 
offered? What are the schools' admission re- 
quirements? If a research capability is requir- 
ed for admittance, there is no need to teach 
research. 

METHODOLOGY 

In order to answer these questions we de- 
cided to look at catalogs or bulletins of the 
sixty graduate library education programs in the 
United States accredited by the American Library 
Association as of October 1984. We wanted to 
determine whether library school courses carried 
out the schools* goals and objectives in rela- 
tion to academic librarians and research. The 
information for each school was tabulated on a 
chart and the coded informatics from these 
charts was input into a microcomputer using PC 
File . Results were sorted and tabulated using 
the same program. Graphs were obtained using 
Lotus 1-2-3 . A summary of the coded information 
from the bulletins is presented in Appendix I. 

RESULTS 

Our first question concerned admission 
standards and whether any kin'i of research ex- 
perience was required. If tl.at was the case, we 
didn't feel it was necessary for the school to 
teach research. For two schools: Southern 
Connecticut State University and University of 
California, Los Angeles, this was true. For the 
other fifty-eight we need to continue our quest. 

Do the goals* or objectives state or imply 
that academic librarians are trained? Forty- 
five schools, or seventy-five percent, make some 
statement in their bulletins to the effect that 
they train academic librarians. This is either 
stated explicitly or it is implied through 
statements that they train all librarians, be- 
ginning or entry level librarians, or provide 
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skills necessary for the profession. Graph 1 
illustrates this. One might ask why all library 
schools do not state in some way that they train 
academic librarians. Perhaps they feel this is 
self evident and need not be stated. 

GOALS OR OBJECTIVES 

TRAINS ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 



NO (11. 7%) 




GRAPH 1 



Are library schools committed by their goals 
or objectives to training librarians in the area 
of research? Graph 2 shows that slightly over 
half (53%) state that they are. If academic li- 
brarians are expected to do research and almost 
half the library schools do not see teaching re- 
search as one of their objectives , one must ques- 
tion whether these schools do train academic 
librarians. 

GOALS OR OBJECTIVES 

TRAINS IN RESEARCH 



UNKNOWN («.7X) 



NO (40.0%) 




GRAPH 2 

It is clear then that the goals and objec- 
tives of most library schools in the United 
States state or imply that academic librarians 
are trained while over half state that they train 
in the area of research. What do the schools do 
to accomplish their goals? How well do they 
fulfill their objectives? Are there courses 
offered to help train students in the areas of re- 
search and statistics? Thirty-five of the sixty 

o 
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schools, or fifty-eight percent, offer a course 
in research methods at the master's level, 
twenty-five do not. Of those thirty-five which 
offer a course, what is the content of that 
course? Promotion and tenure are based on per- 
forming research, which, is quite different from 
evaluating what someone Ise has done. Almost 
half of the courses offered teach performance 
while the remainder either teach only evaluation 
or do not describe which aspect is taught. How 
much weight or importance do library schools give 
these courses? One way to determine this might 
be to consider whether or not a research course 
is required. Only twenty- three of the thirty- 
five schools which offer a research course re- 
quire that it be taken. Of those only eleven 
teach performance. 

The most interesting results are obtained 
when the schools' goals and objectives are com- 
pared to what they offer. Graph 3 shows a com- 
parison of the forty-five schools which claim to 
train academic librarians with whether research 
courses are offered or required and whether or 
not those courses teach performance. Twenty- 
seven offer a research course, fourteen of which 
teach performance. Only seventeen require the 
course, of which eight teach performance. 

RESEARCH COURSES 

TRAINS ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 
60 t 1 



50 - 




OFFERED REQUIRED 



j771 TRAIN E31 COURSE E23 TEACH PERFORMANCE 

GRAPH 3 

Looking at those whose goal or objective is 
to train in the area of research, Graph 4 illus- 
trates the relationship of courses which are 
offered or required as well as whether the course 
requires performance. Of the thirty-two schools 
which train in research, twenty-one offer a 
course in research, twelve of which teach per- 
formance. Only eleven require the course, seven 
of which teach performance. 
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RESEARCH COURSES 

TRAINS IN RESEARCH 



50 - 
40 - 



C 




OFFERED REQUIRED 



ZZ) TRAIN (S3 COURSE ^ TEACH PERFORMANCE 

GRAPH 4 

A necessary component of much research is 
the ability to create and use statistics. One 
might, reason that a course in statistics would be 
preferable to one in research methods — or at 
least should be offered in addition to research 
methods courses. Statistics courses are almost 
as elusive as Clara Peller's famous "beef." Only 
eleven schools , or eighteen percent, even offer 

\ courses in statistical methods. Of those, four 

teach performance, four teach evaluation, and 
three do not describe which aspect they teach. 
Of the eleven schools that offer a statistics 
course, only, six, or ten percent of the sixty, 

s require the course to be taken. 

Agaxn, we think it is important to compare 
the schools' intentions with what they offer. Of 
the forty-five schools which claim to train aca- 
demic librarians, eight offer a course in statis- 
tics, three of which teach performance. Only 
five schools require the course. This comparison 
is shown in Graph 5, 

STATISTICS COURSES 

TRAINS ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 
60 -i = ■ , 



50 - 




OFFERED REQUIRED 
1771 TRAIN EZ3 COURSE TEACH PERFORMANCE 

GRAPH 5 
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Graph 6 covers those thirty-two schools 
which claim to train in research. Only six 
offer a course in statistics, and of those six 
only three teach performance. Of the same 
thirty-two schools only four require a course 
and of these four, three teach performance. 

STATISTICS COURSES 

TRAINS IN RESEARCH 
60 -i ■ , 



50 - 



40 - 




OFFERED REQUIRED 



£723 TRAIN (S3 COURSE E53 TEACH PERFORMANCE 

GRAPH 6 

We would like to make two more short com- 
parisons before we state our conclusions. It is 
possible that if a school requires a thesis, li- 
brarians would get experience in research in li- 
brary school. So, let's examine those institu- 
tions which state that they train academic li- 
brarians and train in research. Graph 7 illus- 
trates first that of the forty-five schools 
which claim to train academic librarians twenty- 
six do offer a thesis option but only six re- 
quire it. As for the thirty-two schools which 
claim to train in the area of research, only ten 
offer a thesis, and only five require it. Re- 
quiring a thesis would provide research experi- 
ence irrespective of other courses offered. 

THESIS 

6O.-1 , 



50- 




ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
ZZ1 TRAIN E3 OFFERED REQUIRED 

GRAPH 7 
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CONCLUSION 



Libraries News 39 (February 1978): 39. 



It is clear to us that seme few library 
schools accomplish their goals and fulfull their 
objectives laudably. However, most library 
schools do not meet their stated goals and ob- 
jectives in training academic librarians in the 
area of research. Library schools should criti- 
cally examine whether the programs offered meet 
their goals and objectives and if they do not, 
they should either re -state their goals or change 
their programs. Either library schools should 
require prior training in research methods and 
statistical techniques for admittance or persons 
entering the field of academic librarianship 
should be required to take such courses while in 
library school. These courses could be offered 
in the graduate library school or obtained in 
another area of the college or university. Li- 
brarians wculd then be equipped to work in an 
academic environment and would be better able to 
support the role of colleges and universities in 
their research endeavors and to accomplish those 
pursuits expected of faculty members. 

Academic librarians are entering the pro- 
fession with almost no experience in a growing 
aspect of their jobs. Where will they get this 
experience? Who will take the first step? 
Beverly Lynch has stated that "the role of the 
academic librarian being forged in the field is 
not yet the role adopted by those teaching in 
library schools." Library schools should be the 
leaders and not the followers in preparing 
academic librarians. 

Some library schools are aware of the prob- 
lem and are taking action now. Here are two 
things that are already being done. The March 
15, 1985 Library Hotline reported that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Library Science is 
going to a two year degree with more emphasis on 
such things as quantitative analysis in order to 
help students who are going to work in research 
libraries. Another thing that would be very 
helpful to students is a statement such as is in 
the Kent State University library school bulle- 
tin: "A thesis is strongly recommended for 
students preparing to work in academic libraries. 
Large university libraries, in particular, often 
require that prospective employees submit evi- 
dence of research capability."® 

Academic librarians need to understand and 
be prepared for the realities of academe. It 
would be well for library students anticipating 
careers in academic institutions to look closely 
at courses provided by library schools and 
choose that school which offers the best pre- 
paration — and it would be well for library 
schools to make sure that their curriculums meet 
their stated goals and objectives. 
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APPENDIX I 

Coded Information from Bulletins 

1 - Identification number of institution: (60 

institutions) 

2 = Do admission standards require a research 

methods course or statistical methods course? 
1 = yes: 2 (2%), 2 = no: 55 (92%), 3 = 
unknown: 3 (5%) 

3 = Goals and objectives 

3.1 ■ Goals or objectives state or imply that 

academic librarians are trained: e.g., 
train all librarians, train beginning or 
entry level librarians, train academic 
librarians, provide skills necessary for 
the profession 

1 = yes: 45 (75%), 2 = no: 7 (12%), 
3 = unknown: 8 (13%) 

3.2 ■ Goals or objectives state they train li- 

brarians i: the area of research 

1 = yes: 32 (53%), 2 = no: 24 (40%), 

3 = unknown: 4 (7%) 

4 - Thesis program offered or master's report 

1 = yes, not required: 27 (45%), 2 = yes, 
required: 7 (11.7%), 3 = no: 25 (41.7%), 
4 « unknown: 1 (1.7%) 

5 = Courses 

5.1 = Required courses require a course on re- 
search methods 

1 * Course teaches evaluation of research: 

9 (15%) 

2 = Course teaches performance of re- 

search: 7 (11.7%) 
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3 « Course teaches both evaluation and per- 

formance: 4 (6,7%) 

4 = Course does not describe which aspect: 

3 (5%) 

5 = No course required: 37 (61,7%) 

5.2 « Required courses require a course on sta- 

tistical methods 

1 - Course teaches evaluation of statis- 

tics: 1 (1.7%) 

2 = Course teaches performance using sta- 

tistics: 3 (5%) 

3 « Course teaches both evaluation and per- 

formance: 1 {1.7%) 

4 = Course does hot describe which aspect: 

I (1.7%) 

5 * No course required: 54 (90%) 

5.3 - Independent study course offered 

I * yes: 36 (60%), 2 * no: 24 (40%) 

5.4 s course in research methods offered at the 

master's level but not required 

1 ■ Course teaches evaluation of research: 

II (18.3%) 

2 b Course teaches performance of re- 

search: 8 (13.3%) 

3 = Course teaches both evaluation and per- 

formance: 9 (15%) 

4 = Course does not describe which aspect: 

7 (11.7%) 

5 « No course offered: 25 (41.7%) 

5.5 ■ Course in statistical methods offered at 

the master's level but not required 

1 = Course teaches evaluation of statis- 

tical methods: 4 (6.7%) 

2 = Course teaches performance using sta- 

tistics: 4 (6.7%) 

3 = Course teaches both evaluation and per- 

formance: 0 (0%) 

4 = Course does not describe which aspect: 

3 (5%) 

5 = No course offered: 49 (81.7%) 
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THE ACADEMIC LIBRARY 9 S CHANCING ROLE IN THE UNIVERSITY SETTING 



Stephen E* Atkins 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbane, Illinois 



Abstract * The acadenic library survived the university financial difficulties in the 1970s with the 
certainty that the library would be vulnerable during the university 9 s next flnsnclal downturn* Unless 
Ilbrsrles and librarians Improve their political base within the university the next period of flnawclal 
shortfall will damage the library* A solution is for librarians to play an active role in university 
governance, but this means that librarians have to be considered equal to the teaching faculty* Only by 
this means can the library be protected from those university administrators who consider the library a 
bottomless pit for funds* 



Keywords and Phrases* faculty governance, 
faculty status, governance* library directors, 
library research, university governance* 

The acadenic library survived the univer- 
sity financial difficulties In the 1970s with 
the certainty that the library would be 
vulnerable during the university's next flnsn- 
clal downturn* After all, some universities 
during this period used the excuse of financial 
funding loss to cut costs by lowering library 
se vices and by stripping librarians of rank and 
benefits*! Today the academic library is In an 
era of balancing growth with fiscal restraint, 
but behind this appearance of stability there Is 
pressure from university administrations to plan 
for the eventusllty of another financial down- 
turn* The library remains a natural target, 
because on a national average libraries consume 
between two and seven percent of an university 9 s 
budget* 2 This financial concern on the part of 
university planners hides a profound difference 
of opinion among the various constituencies of 
the university community on the role *nd the 
function of the academic library* S'tch a dif- 
ference of opinion could be a favorable omen for 
change except that the academic library now has 
a rival for funds in university computer cen- 
ters* 3 Unless there Is better understanding 
between university administrators, faculty and 
librarians on the library 9 s place in the univer- 
sity there Is the distinct possibility that 
during the next financial crunch the university 
library will lose out to the computer center in 
a competition for funding* 4 Now Is the time for 
librarians to understand the role of the library 
in the university setting and for them to make 
preparations before the next budgetary crisis 
hits the university scene* 

A major criticism of academic libraries has 
been their lack of goals* Indecision on whether 
academic libraries are an Integral part of the 
educational mission of the university, or merely 
a service component, has made the library's role 
unclear* But universities, in general, have 
had the same problem of Indistinct gosls* 
Universities have never been able to reconcile 
their two competing roles: the university with 
the special function of searching for truth and 
evaluating society, and the university with the 
goal of service to society* 5 Goal ambiguity has 
brought conflict to many universities, and such 
crises have often served as a catalyst for edu- 
cational reform* & Universities, however, 



acknowledge that there is a strong public ser- 
vice element In their educational mission* 
Since universities are "client-serving 
institutions 4 *, they need highly trained pro- 
fessionals able to cope with uncertain goal* 7 
Traditionally, these professionals have been 
called teaching faculty, but the term can be 
expanded to Include administrators, librarians 
and scientific researchers* Each fits the cri- 
terion of a professional as a self-sustaining, 
highly motivated individual with a specialised 
body of knowledge* 

University administrations have nominal 
control over the library by means of administra- 
tive channels and budgetary controls* Most uni- 
versities have a special staff, often called the 
Office of Institutional Research, or a faculty 
committee, whose function is to assemble infor- 
mation from each part of the university and to 
study how the management of the university can 
be made more efficient* 3 Thete bodies have 
shown Interest in management systems which would 
Include the library* Among the systems under 
consideration now and in the immediate past have 
been mathematical oriented management systems, 
Planning, Programming, Budgeting Systems (PPBS) , 
and self-assessment studies*? While none of 
these systems have had more than limited success 
in either the unlverslty-at-large or the 
library, they are attempts to bring an unwieldy 
administrative apparatus under control* 10 The 
underlying assumption of these systems is the 
belief of university administrations that 
libraries, and* other comparable parts of the 
university, must be transformed to meet current 
and future obligations at an acceptable cost* 
Although the library remains a source of pride 
to the university, many administrators believe 
that it is also "at times an uncontrollable 
drain on the university's budget*** 11 Much of 
past retrenchments have come in library person- 
nel and services rather than in the acquisition 
budget, but there is concern that In the future 
all library appropriations will be affected* 12 
Rather than capitulating before another cost 
cutting phase, the library needs to mobilize its 
defenders and prepare viable alternatives* But 
at present the library 9 s primary defenders, the 
library professionals, have little Influence or 
power In the university* 

A major weakness of the library In the uni- 
versity administrative structure is the lack of 
participation by librarians In university 
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governance* Governance has been defined 
variously as the act of governing, or as "the 
process of direct control by groups or indivi- 
duals over university policies*" During the 
last twenty-five years university governance has 
fallen into the hands of three bodies: 
governing boards, the university administration 
4md the faculty* Each of these groups are 
part of a compromise on governance obtained only 
after years of political infighting* But it has 
been the emergence of the professional manager 
that has changed the governance balance of 
power* These managers have been able to relieve 
the university president of onerous admin- 
istrative duties, but they have also imposed a 
bureaucratic barrier in the governance process* 
This assortment of vice-presidents, deans, 
directors and business managers have formed a 
cabinet style of university government where 
they advise the president on policies and 
procedures. 15 Although nearly all of these 
administrators have backgrounds in university 
teaching, no two administrators view the univer- 
sity library in the same way* 16 

The teaching faculty has always had a 
vested Interest in governance, but its role in 
the past has been ill-defined* Early in the 
history of the American university faculties 
played an active role in university affairs, but 
as the institutions grew more complex and admin- 
istrative layers began to appear the faculty 
concentrated mostly on their teaching duties* * 7 
Only during the political turmoil of the 1960s 
did the faculty reestablish its prerogatives in 
governance* But faculty governance is 
characterized by numerous committers and study 
panels many of which prove to be tedious and 
unrewarding* In the end, only a small number 
of faculty participate actively in the gover- 
nance process, but the teaching faculty, never- 
theless, want a role in it and believe that 
university administrators should be held 
accountable to them for their decisions. 18 

Librarians have only recently begun to 
enter into the governance picture* Host contact 
between the university administration and the 
library has come through the library director, 
or the university librarian* This position is 
administrative rather than faculty t and most 
appointments are at the will of the university 
administration rather than as a part of a peer 
review process* The modern library director 
position has grown to include the roles of 
"fundraiser, a campus politician, a learned per- 
son and a reader of books, an expert on 
electronics, and an expert in the science of 
management. Despite this impressive array of 
abilities and responsibilities, the library 
director remains outside the malnstresm of uni- 
versity decision making, and, instead, ends up 
representing the library as a special interest 
advocate. There are, of course, exceptions when 
library directors are able to transcend organi- 
sational limits and make personal contacts with 
university administrative leaders, but 'hese 
individuals are exceptional. This his left the 
library vulnerable to the interplay of personal 
relationships among top-level library md uni- 
versity administrators. 
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Librarians have been slow to recognize the 
precariousness of their position within the uni- 
versity structure. Outside regular administra- 
tive channels and with only a few spokespersons 
representing their views before the university 
administration, librarians have been treated as 
Inferior to the teaching faculty. This has led 
Co the feeling by librarians that administrators 
perceive librarians to be "somewhere between 
secretaries and warehouse supervisors*" 2 ® Only 
political support from the teaching faculty 
saved the library from further damage during the 
finsncial difficulties in the 1970s. While the 
teaching faculty has been a natural ally of the 
library since the library provides them with 
resources for success in resesrch and teaching, 
this support has not translated into acceptance 
of librarians as equal partners in the educa- 
tional process. 21 Much of the fault resides 
within the library profession. Librarians have 
wasted their energies in arguments about faculty 
status and professionalism without realizing 
that librarian participation in university 
governance is the key to success for both the 
library and the library profession. Faculty 
status for librarians is part of the solution, 
but only if librarians Have equal faculty status 
with the teaching faculty. 22 While a growing 
number of universities have adopted faculty 
status for librarians, only a small number 
require their librarians to meet the standards 
for research and tenure of the teaching 
faculty.23 Such separate but equal standards 
hurt the library when time comes for librarians 
Co compete with the teaching faculty in the 
university political arena. 

Librarians have advantages for both Che 
university and themselves in governance 
activities. Isolation from departmental and 
division policies makes librarians desirable for 
commlccee ducy* This point is reinforced by Che 
comments of a veteran of many faculty 
commlccess : 

Librarians often see education issues from 
Che perspective of Che entire institution, 
and, particularly, if chey are respected by 
cheir collesgues, can convince chelr 
colleagues of the importance of this 
perspective. 2 * 

The key concept here is colleague respect* 
Respect can only be earned by accomplishment* 
Expertise in research and teaching is the basis 
of the teaching faculty's influence and power, 
and the higher the degree of expertise the more 
power ™d autonomy. 25 Librarians have expertise 
in the dally operations of the library and the 
knowledge of current developments in library 
scholarship, technology and management, but 
there lias been a reluctance to capitalize on 
this expertise* Only about twenty-five percent 
of academic librarians engage in any form of 
publishing activity* 26 gut high-grade research 
provides the avenue for librarians to promote 
their careers, and, at the same time, to advance 
the cause of the library. Resistance toward 
research llbrarlanshlp is to be expected from 
librarians unused to research demands, but 
efforts must be made in library science schools 

25 
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and on-the-job to train and to support 
librarians for research end operations 
analysis* 27 A benefit will bs that the rela- 
tionship between librarians , administrators and 
teaching faculty trill improve in proportion to 
the Increase in status for librarians. 

The university is In the middle of a self- 
examination phase *nd librarians need to par- 
ticipate in the decision asking. Librarians 
have to assert themselves and to become equal 
partners with the teaching faculty In university 
governance both for the sake of the library and 
for themselves. While there is still time for 
librarians to take the steps necessary to earn 
respect from administrators and the teaching 
faculty by service and research, the university 
Is busy making contlnguency plans , which Include 
the library, for the next financial crunch. 
Librarians must realize that decisions con- 
cerning the library will continue to be made 
without their luput unless they start 
participating in university governance. 
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FREEDOM OF ACCESS TO INFORMATION IN MACHINE READABLE FORM: 
THE LIBRARIANS ROLE 

Samuel 6* Demas 
A* R. Mann Library 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 

Abstract . In exploiting the incredible potential of new technologies for improving information 
access, we must not overlook their potential for restricting freedom of access to information. As 
powerful economic forces define the dynamics of the emerging information society, information is increa- 
ingly handled and regulated as a commodity rather than as an entitlement. I believe the question of 
access to information in machine-readable form is one of public policy as much as it is one of economics. 
As with our societal role in intellectual freedom issues, librarians have a unique and pivotal role 
to play in this new intellectual property struggle. This paper outlines the potential threat to freedom 
of information access, and describes the role I think librarians should play in defining the changing 
patterns of information access which result from new technologies. 



Keywords and phrases . Copyright and 
machine-readable formats. Copyright. Freedom 
of access to information. "Fair Use" of 
computerized information. 

Democracy is based on the participation 
of an informed citizenry in the governmental 
process. The principle of freedom of access 
to information, regardless of ability to pay, 
finds its most concrete expression in the 
remarkable system of public libraries and in 
cooperation among libraries of all types. 

In making information freely available 
through libraries the property rights of authors 
and publishers are protected to assure an 
adequate financial incentive to the producers 
of published knowledge. This is accomplished 
through Copyright Law. Unlike European copy- 
right law, which 1s based on protection of the 
rights of authors, U.S. copyright legislation 
stems from the constitutional mandate to pro- 
mote science and the arts. The concept of 
"fair use" of copyrighted material essentially 
provides an entitlement of citizens to free 
access to informetion. 

One can argue that questions of control of 
machine-readable information, such as copying 
microcomputer software and downloading from 
online data base*, are simply variants of the 
classic copyright issues. In addressing the 
special problems posed by photocopy machines 
and VCR's the copyright law has already respond- 
ed to intellectual property issues which are 
conceptually the same but technologically 
different. But the copyright law as currently 
written is inadequate to the task of regulating 
control and access to machine-readable formats. 
In order to protect their enormous investments 
and assure sizable profit margins, producers 
of software and online database are increas- 
ingly turning to other bodies of law: contract, 
patent and trade secret law. In so doing they 
are taking the questions of access to informa- 
tion out of the realm of public policy and 
entitlement and framing patterns of access 
based purely on business interests and prin- 
ciples applied to commerce in commodities. 
For example, software publishers affix site 
licenses to their shrink wrap packaging v/hich 
restrict. use of a disk to one machine and 
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prohibit creation of *n archival copy. Data- 
base producers routinely insert contract 
clauses which prohibit any form of down- 
loading from their database. None of these 
restrictions has any basis in copyright law; 
but if we agree to the terms of such site 
license and contracts we should be prepared 
to live with the restrictions they stipulate. 
The problem is that in these transactions the 
patterns of power, control, dependency, and 
domination are being forged in the estab- 
lishment of institutional structures to 
accomodate the transfer and control of 
computerized information. If the present 
trend continues, there is a real danger that 
a class of "information poor" citizens will 
be created. Many citizens may not be able 
to afford the high cost of computerized 
information. Libraries may not only be 
unable to afford to subsidize access to all 
types of information, but may also be 
constrained by business law in performing 
their mission of freely providing information 
access. 

Just as librarians have worked to protect 
the public's right to uncensored inforrrition, 
so we must serve as advocates for access to 
information resources on an equitable basis. 
Librarians are the only organized, institu- 
tionalized voice speaking for the rights of 
end users. As the single largest group of 
online database customers, libraries have 
an economic leverage far greater than that of 
the individual information seeker. I believe 
librarians have an urgent professional 
obligation to help shape the evolving laws 
and arrangements concerning access to 
computerized information. We can insert 
ourselves into this process in the following 
ways: 

1. By using the popular media to create 
public awareness of the issues around 
free access to information. Articles 
in newspapers and popular periodicals 
are needed as much or more than 
articles by librarians for librarians. 

2. Labraries can organize lecture/discus- 
sion groups to stimulate interest 

in the social, political role of 
libraries as information centers. 
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While we should not limit our approach 
to pleading our worth as socially use- 
ful institutions, this is a time in 
our history when we must clearly artic- 
ulate some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of freedom of access to informa- 
tion, for they may be overlooked in 
the "information revolution". 

3. The profession should gear up to 
conduct quantitative research on the 
financial aspects of the information 
industry. We must do our homework 

in preparation for the arguments that 
the financial incentive for corporate 
investment in information systems is 
destroyed by freedom of access to 
information. 

4. Through our professional organizations 
we should flex our collective economic 
muscle to negotiate equitable pricing 
structures for library access to in- 
formation systems. As big customers 
we would qualify for quantity discounts 
on an annual flat fee for unlimited 
searching. If we don't lobby for 
special price structures, we'll end 

up paying more than individual users, 
as we do for periodicals. 

5. Our professional organizations must 
lobby at the state and federal level 
for legislation which protects the 
public against unnecessarily restric- 
tive regulations on information trans- 
fer. Federal copyright legislation 
continues to be a key consideration, 
but it is no longer the only arena 

in which we should be active. 

6. And finally, as a profession we should 
take the offensive through the 
judicial system on this issue. Rather 
than wait around for the industry to 
take some library to court to establish 
a case law precedent, we should seek 
out the ideal test case from our view- 
point, and bring the issues to the 
courts on our own terms* 



On that note, I open the floor to questions, 
comments and discussion. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGE: 
TRANSITIONS IN TIME 

Michael Haeuser 
Gustavus Adolphus College Library 
St. Peter, Minnesota 
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In the Twelfth Century the French grammarian 
and philosopher Bernard of Chartres wrote: 
"We are like dwarfs seated on the shoulders 
of giants; we see more things than the 
ancients and things more distant, but this 
is due neither to the sharpness of our 
sight nor to the greatness of our stature, 
but because we are raised ard borne aloft 
on that giant mass."l 

This "giant mass" is all our history, our 
literature, our theologies, our political ideals, 
our slogans, values, ideas, and habits of 
thought. In short, the study of our Western 
heritage to better understand and appreciate all 
knowledge was, until recently, the matrix and 
the norm of an education for life. 

In the 1980* s, however, dwarfs do not sit 
on giant's shoulders. Liberal education and the 
educational values it represents have been re- 
placed by a curriculum given to a marketplace 
philosophy. It is a supermarket where students 
are shoppers and professors are merchants of 
learning. Fads and fashions, the demands of 
popularity and success enter where wisdom and 
experience should prevail. The marketplace 
philosophy refuses to establish common expecta- 
tions and norms. General education, education 
for life, lacks a rationale and cohesion. 

The educational failures of the United 
States are emerging as a major concern of the 
1980's. The theme of this conference, Energies 
for Transition, suggests change and adaptation — 
and implies it will require effort. These 
energies are to be applied t& transitions that 
we recognize. The abundance of reports (for 
example the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, A Nation at Risk ; the National 
Endownent for the Humanities, To Reclaim a 
Legacy; and the Association of American Colleges, 
Integrity in the College Curriculum * that diag- 
nose and prescribe for our colleges, the urgency 
with which they are argued, the evidence they 
summon, and the analysis that they offer are 
persuasive evidence there is a profound crisis. 2 

What energies have colleges brought to bear 
on this crisis, and how can we in the Library 
world respond? A recent American Council on 
Education Report says that six in ten U.S. 
colleges are reviewing the quality of their 
curricula by focusing on general education 
requirements and the communication skills that 
graduates should possess. 3 in a recent New 
York Times article representatives of some 
twenty selected colleges and universities were 
questioned to see what curriculum change meant 
to them.? Based on that article, questionnaires 
were sent to librarians inquiring to what extent 



they have influenced the curricular change and 
what changes, if any, .have affected library 
service. The answers ranged from "no influence 
— no change" to "some influence — considerable 
change." In my own library's case, where plan- 
ning for curriculum change went on for four years 
and was implemented in September of 1985, a 
librarian served on the committee overseeing the 
complete review of the entire curriculum. A 
librarian was appointed to lead a committee that 
assisted each department head to bring the re- 
quirements for the program for their majors in 
line with conmittee-stated guidelines. A 
librarian serves on each twelve person team that 
directs the most exciting innovation — an in- 
tegrated group of courses and activities that 
feature librarian-led common readings and a cap- 
stone seminar with librarians participating. 
Finally, a library friends group is raising 
$125,000 to match an National Endowment for the 
Humanities Challenge Grant that will provide an 
endowment for materials to support this innova- 
tion. 



Curriculum reform and efforts to move teach- 
ing and learning to a more traditional * >de1 
clearly have a role for librarians. We must 
support efforts to create firmer means of educa- 
tion and involve our energies to support excel- 
lence. We must recognize and support those 
curricular reforms which will make our libraries 
the giants that support the shoulders of learn- 
ing. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY CENSORSHIP IN A CONSERVATIVE ERA 



Elizabeth Hood 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 

Abstract , It is often assumed that the censorship question is a moot point in academic libraries, 
where support of curriculum and research interests are deemed the primary responsibility of the library. 
However, studies of censorship have almost completely ignored the attitudes of academic librarians. An 
informal survey of the staff of one medium size college library revealed that personal agreement with 
controversial material was influential in determining selection. If this observation is accurate for many 
academic librarians, a conservative political climate and less affluent circumstances could bring an in- 
crease in the incidence of self-censorship. 
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In 1970 Professor Ross H. Moore, longtime 
chairman of the History Department at Mil .saps 
College, reminded a group of fledgling liberal 
senior majors, us majors who had just discovered 
the evils of the racist, sexist, militaristic, 
conservative society in which we lived, "You 
must not forget, the conservative position is 
always respectable." The American library pro- 
fession, young as professions go, whose self- 
consciousness is as youthful as those college 
seniors', discovered not long ago the evils of 
censorship. Richard L. Darling points out that 
before the 1930's librarians were as likely as 
not to side with the censor, seeing their, li- 
braries as forces for public improvement. From 
a political and philosophical perspective, our 
First Amendment guarantees are truly radical, 
and ALA's defense of them is less than half a 
century old. On the other hand, censorship in 
the acdderny, with noteworthy philosophical de- 
fenders even today, can trace its venerable heri- 
tage to Plato's Republic . 2 

Just as there were many members of my col- 
lege class who did hot share my friends' liberal 
indignations, many of our fellow professional 
librarians do not share ALA's present position 
on censorship. Only a decade ago Library 
Journal devoted five full pages to Leo N. 
Flanagan's highly critical review of the intro- 
duction to the Intellectual Freedom Manual , then 
recently published by the ALA Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom. 3 Not so long out of fashion, 
censorship's conservative advocates are still 
living perfectly respectable if usually quiet 
professional lives. 

Librarians have not failed to study their 
own censorious attitudes and methods. As early 
as 1881 ALA's Cooperation Committee conducted a 
checklist study of literature of a sensational 
nature. Checklist studies, attitude surveys, 
and theoretical arguments have continued to ap- 
pear for the last century, particularly since 
World War II. In 1982 Judith Serebnick surveyed 
checklist-based research and commented on major 
studies, their compilation, interpretation, use- 
fulness, and short-comings.* Of the studies 
Serebnick analysed, only two, Leon's survey of 
libraries in the Philadelphia area 5 and Pope's 
doctoral dissertation, 6 included academic li- 
braries. The remainder of the studies were con- 
cerned with public and school libraries. The 



implicit assumption seems to have been that 
censorship is not a problem for academic li- 
braries, perhaps because the first purpose of an 
academic library is to support the curriculum, 
and higher education is regarded traditionally 
as a bastion of intellectual freedom. 

Not long ago I conducted an informal exer- 
cise which pointed out to me the fallacy of this 
assumption. I purchased a personal copy of a 
controversial book and asked academic librarians 
at one library if they would add the title to 
their collection. The library chosen was that 
of a medium size state supported institution in 
the Southeast. Primarily undergraduate, the 
institution had several graduate programs and 
was encouraging their growth: master's, spe- 
cialist, and doctoral programs in education and 
masters programs in clinical nursing, psycho- 
logy, and criminal justice. The school had an 
excellent record for placing its pre-medical 
graduates in the state medical college also. 
Although the faculty recommended almost all the 
library's purchases for their disciplines, each 
professional librarian assumed collection de- 
velopment responsibilities for from three to 
five academic departments, supervising collec- 
tion growth, suggesting to the faculty titles to 
fill gaps in the collections, and making final 
approval of all orders. The materials budget 
was not awash in money, but neither was it 
strapped for funds. The library had a clearly 
written collection development policy which 
reflected the principles of the Library Bill of 
Rights. 



The book selected for this project was 
Derek Humphry's Let Me Die Before I Wake: Hem 
lock's Guide to Self-Del7v< 
With 



verance for the Dying . 7 

title reminiscent of a chillPs bedtime 



prayer and a bright yellow paperback binding 
with a butterfly, the book was obviously de- 
signed for popular appeal. The Library of 
Congress assigned the subject headings "Eutha- 
nasia—Case studies" and "Right to die— Case 
studies." But the book goes beyond these two 
controversial topics. What makes this book par- 
ticularly provoking is that it describes 
precisely the least painful methods of suicide. 
It gives the reader brand names of frequently 
prescribed barbituates, lethal dosages of 
various drugs, the most effective combinations 
of drugs and alcohol, and shelf life if one must 
accumulate drugs over a long period of time. It 
suggests ways to persuade a doctor to prescribe 
particular medications, ways to reduce nausea, 
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a common side-effect of drug overdose, and ways 
to secure drugs outside the U.S. The book also 
gives street names of drugs, in case one's 
physician resists giving him a prescription* 

I presented the book to each librarian 
independently and rather casually, gave them a 
little time to look at the book, and asked to 
come back later to talk with them about it, I 
asked each one if he or she would add the book 
to the collection and why. Everyone had an 
opinion, but not one cited the collection de- 
velopment policy. Of the eight librarians, 
there was a full and nearly evenly-spread range 
of reaction. One person, interested in col- 
lection growth, told me immediately without 
further consideration that he would add it. 
Another wanted to add it because he found the 
topic interesting. One would have added the 
title because she knew a psychology professor 
who would be interested in seeing it. Still 
another found the book dangerous, but would add 
it to the collection anyway, because she could 
see a demand for it. Two librarians would have 
added the book after consultation with library 
or institutional administration but would 
restrict its circulation by placement in Special 
Collections or reserve. One librarian said that 
if a certain professor wanted his students to 
read the book, he could buy a copy and place it 
in reserve, but the library should not own the 
book. Finally, one librarian would not add the 
book and would prefer not to circulate it as a 
personal copy reserve. 

Somewhat surprised by the range and 
. strei!jth of reactions, I played the devil's 
advocate in all cases, trying to dissuade each 
person from his or her original position. I 
pointed out that the drug dosage information 
was available in other sources at that library, 
but not in a popularly written account with 
persuasively sympathetic case histories. I re- 
minded the selectors that the institution 
served a suicide-prone population by age group, 
that the information could easily be misused, 
and that the insitution sometimes fostered an 
in loco parentis expectation on the part of 
students' families. On the other hand, I noted 
that the first purpose of a college library is 
curriculum support, that classes in nursing, 
medical ethics, and sociology of dying would 
find the book stimulating, that graduates of 
the nursing program would confront patients fac- 
ing the dilemma of terminal illness, and that 
euthanasia was one of the most frequently 
queried topics for freshman composition and com- 
munications classes. I argued that the book 
specifically and persuasively decries "emotional 
suicide" and suggests sources where a suicidal 
person can find help. I also noted that the 
book is well researched, accurate, and clearly 
written. After the discussions ovx person 
changed his opinion from exclusion to addition 
with restrictions. 

Though I had expected to keep the discus- 
sions on a purely professional level, analysing 
principles of librarianship, the library's 
collection development policy, and the practi- 
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calities of institutional politics, the conver- 
sations inevitably turned to the moral rectitude 
of euthanasia and suicide. With little excep- 
tion, these librarians were making a selection 
decision based upon their own social, moral, and 
political interests and their feelings of per- 
sonal responsibility for the use of their li- 
brary's collections. 

A study of public librarians' attitudes 
reflected somewhat similar findings in 1982. 
Mary Lee Bundy and Teresa Stakem surveyed "rank 
and file" librarians by means of a questionnaire 
sent to a sample of ALA's membership list. 8 
While 94% of these librarians strongly supported 
the principle of intellectual freedom as a chief 
commitment for librarians, questions describing 
narrower situations with specific circumstances 
produced less unanimity. The survey analysed 
attitudes by sex, age, race, and political ori- 
entation of the respondents. Age did not mark- 
edly affect response, and sex even less. Only 
a small percentage of the sample identified 
themselves as black. Therefore conclusions 
about differences of response based on race were 
tentative. However, with the exception of at- 
titudes toward material characterized as "hate 
group" literature, significant differences were 
found to conform to political orientation. The 
study also concluded that censorial influences 
such as heavy dependence on selection tools that 
largely exclude non-establishment literature 
were not well recognized. The authors suggested 
that many librarians do not have a consistent 
philosophical base for their views on intellec- 
tual freedom. 

No one expects censorship to disappear 
completely. However, we have experienced a 
period of increased access to information, a 
written code of ethics "specifically committed 
to intellectual freedom," 9 and considerable -at- 
tention paid in the professional literature to 
the self-censorship phenomenon, and we have come 
to assume that almost all librarians recognize 
their inclinations to censor and make efforts to 
compensate for them, especially in academic 
libraries. But if our sensitivity rests more 
on our personal political orientation than on 
philosophical foundations, we will fail to re- 
cognize the forces that limit access to informa- 
tion. As our materials budgets shrink in an age 
of retrenchment for higher education, we will 
find it easy to argue that we cannot buy every- 
thing. If our users adopt more conservative 
attitudes, we will find it easier to argue that 
there is little interest in the "fringe" publi- 
cations. Our own increasing conservatism might 
lead us to exclude controversial materials. We 
will be less inclined to trouble ourselves to 
collect materials from alternative, dissident, 
or independent publishers. 

If we are to begin to live up to our pro- 
fessional principles, we must first discover 
what we practice. Methodical research should 
be conducted to determine the extent of censor- 
ious attitudes among academic librarians. For 
years we have failed to study censorship in re- 
lation to libraries serving academic communities. 
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Many librarians, settled in their own acceptance 
of the principles of intellectual freedom, pre- 
sume that academic librarians are monolithic 
and unanimous in a similar attitude. That pre- 
sumption is false* If we are to serve our 
users, we must recognize and examine our 
practices with regard to this issue. 

There is virtually no area of modern higher 
education that is untouched by the question of 
access to controversial library materials, be 
they literary and artistic expression, sensitive 
technical and medical information, potentially 
explosive social and political issues, or reli- 
gious controversy. The library profession must 
not rest too easily upon its statements, its 
bills of rights, and its collection development 
policies. In an era that once again recognizes 
the respectability of the conservative opinion, 
academic librarians must clearly understand the 
motivations and the implications of their selec- 
tion practices. 
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Abstract, Although some academic librarians, administrators, and teaching faculty have expressed 
concern that librarians cannot or should not do research, there is a growing body of literature which 
supports research by librarians as carrying significant benefits both to the individual librarian and 
to the institution served. The benefits of research include job advancement, personal recognition when 
no advancement is possible, improved relationships with teaching facuTty, increased responsiveness to 
change and innovation, and better library service "through shared knowledge and experience. 

Since the end of the second world war there 
has been a continuing, active discussion of the 
appropriateness and benefits of academic status 
for librarians in academic and research insti- 
tutions. With the adoption of the ACRL stan- 
dards for faculty status for research librarians 
in 1971 , increasing concern for and emphasis 
on the requirement for librarians to conduct 
research and write scholarly articles has been 
expressed. In surveys of librarians in academic 
institutions such as those by Russ Davidson 
et. al. in 198r and 1983 , a fear or reluctance 
on the part of academic librarians to become 
involved in the research process has been 
reported. Librarians argue that the twelve 
month, forty hour per week structure of their 
jobs does not allow for research initiatives ♦ 
Thomas English in his 1984 survey of admin- 
istrators' views of library personnel status 
has found similar concerns. Not only do ad- 
ministrators see the work of librarianship as 
different from that of the rest of the fac- 
ulty, they see librarians as having fewer 
degrees of freedom, less independence, and 
different basic responsibilities. In an article 
more positive toward faculty status, M. Kathy 
Cook (1981) 5 also presented the concern of some 
teaching faculty that librarians do "insuf- 
ficient research". In contrast to these survey 
findings, there is a strong and growing body of 
literature which supports research by librar- 
ians as carrying significant benefits, both for 
the librarians and the institutions in which 
they serve. 



This paper will focus on those benefits 
which may be considered to be of greatest 
importance. They include: job advancement, 
personal recognition when no advancement is 
possible, improved relationships with teaching 
faculty as a result of better understanding of 
the research process, increased responsiveness 
to change and openness to innovation, and 
better library service through shared knowledge 
and experience. The discussion will touch 
briefly upon two related topics: faculty status 
and librarian autonomy. While both faculty 
status and autonomy are desirable, the value of 
research should be seen as independent of 
either of these issues. 

There are two reasons that research is 
beneficial to the individual librarian. First 



research promotes advancement and second, it 
provides recognition whsn advancement is not 
possible. Watson (1977)° commented on the 
preponderance of administrative, branch 
librarians, and department heads as library 
publishers. She stated that "it was possible 
that most librarians in the study: adminis- 
trative, branch librarians, and the department 
heads have gained their positions of responsi- 
bility because they are more competent and 
motivated than other professionals. It may also 
be due to the autonomy which librarians in 
these positions have traditionally enjoyed." 
Whatever the reason, study after study indicates 
that successful librarians, as measured by 
professional advancement, publish more than their 
less successful counterparts, Anderson (1984) 
compared Council on Library Resources senior 
fellows (who were defined as being library 
leaders) with both a matched group and a control 
group of ACRL members. She found that senior 
fellows reported more than twice as many pub- 
lications, speeches, and courses taught as the 
ACRL matched group and nearly three times as 
many as the ACRL control group. This study showed 
"those academic librarians considered successful 
by their selection as senior fellows published 
dramatically more than a control group of aca- 
demic librarians." The study found that leaders 
in academic librarianship, whether male or 
female, started earlier, published more, spoke 
and taught more, and moved more often than their 
peers. These findings suggest that publishing 
is viewed by librarians themselves as important 
in obtaining promotion and job advancement. 
Librarians become leaders because they publish 
more rather than the other way about. 

In a recent study contracted by the Of, fee 
of Library Personnel Resources, Berstein and 
Leach 0 found that librarians indicated that 
recognition meant more to them than financial 
reward. The same study revealed a concern for 
lack of job mobility and advancement. Publishing 
provides an alternative route to hierarchical 
advancement for recognition. In those academic 
libraries with faculty status this recognition 
may take the form both of financial and status 
rewards. 

Veaner (1985) 9 worried that librarians are 
leaving the profession because of frustration 
and boredom, "burning out" as a result of the 
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repetitive, nature of their jobs. He hypo- 
thesizes that what is missing is autonomy and 
opportunity to develop creatively* Charles 
Martell (1985), writing on the quality of 
work life identified six characteristics which 
should be included in the employee's work: 

• autonomy 

• challenge 

. expression of creativity 
. opportunity for learning 
. participation in decision-making 
. use of variety of valued skills 
and abilities 

The inclusion of research into the work life of 
academic librarians satisfies all of these 
requirements and provides the stimulus that 
Veaner claims is missing. 

In addition to the benefits reported for 
the individual librarian, there are clear ad- 
vantages for the institution and the profes- 
sion; chief among these are improved relation- 
ships with teaching faculty, increased respon- 
siveness to change, and better library service. 

Biggs, in a 1981 analysis of the rela- 
tionship between librarians and teaching 
faculty, points out that: "present day advo- 
cacy of •subject specialists 1 and 'second 
master's degrees' implicitly recognizes the 
problem of a library staff without knowledge 
of, and respect for, bookstand methods of 
scholarly investigation. 1,1 1 While this state- 
ment may be too strong an indictment library 
education, it does serve to identify a problem 
of credibility which often confronts librar- 
ians. Other studies, such as the previously 
mentioned one by Cook, reveal an ambiguous 
attitude on the part of teaching faculty toward 
librarians. Even those faculty of the greatest 
goodwill are not strongly convinced of the 
importance of the librarian in their use of the 
library. Halsey, (1982) xc while urging the need 
for a changed image for librarians, defined the 
profile of the twentieth century librarian as 
that of~a "docile golden retriever". Veaner 
(1985) 19 also cites the image of the librarian 
as a passive keeper or custodian of materials 
rather than as a dynamic force in the creation 
and organization of knowledge. How much better 
in combating this image of passive, docile 
inactivity to have proof of knowledge of 
methods of scholarly investigation and an image 
which shows dynamic organization and leadership 
developed through a record of research and 
publication. Whether such publication occurs in 
the field of librarianship or in the subject 
field in which the librarian chooses to work, 
this knowledge of research methods will trans- 
late into better service to the other scholarly 
users of the library. 

One of the hallmarks of librarianship in 
the 1980s is the need for dynamic reaction to 
change. John Naisbitt reports that "change is 
occurring so rapidly that there is no time to 
react;, instead we must anticipate the fu- 
ture."" JoAnne Hall (1984) 10 has suggested 
that librarians who are involved in research 



perceive themselves to possess managerial and 
leadership skills, and, in fact, research 
activity was found to be a significant factor 
in receptivity to change. Hall speculates that 
reading of library literature might achieve the 
same results as doing research. But what are 
the incentives to read library literature and 
once read, to apply rigorous evaluative and 
analytic judgments to the reading? Research 
requires an active questioning approach, 
exactly the approach needed to anticipate 
change. 

It is clearly the case that research in 
many areas of librarianship is needed as a 
number of our library "seers" have mentioned 
when looking into future issues.. Biggs her- 
self pointed out that in the increasingly 
complex nature of library activities require 
research. And Martell (July, 1985) T0 called for 
creative responses to the dramatic changes we 
are encountering in the "knowledge society". He 
suggested that library bureaucracies make room 
for the research and development function which 
is clearly necessary for libraries to be able 
to deal with change and requirements which 
campuses will place on them in the future. 
Academic libraries need active programs of 
research and publication, to share their 
experience and gain from each other? How much 
better can these topics to be handled by 
professional librarians working in academic 
environments with patrons and administrations 
than for outside research agencies to be hired 
on contract to do work that librarians should 
be doing for themselves and can do better for 
themselves. 

One of the excuses frequently given as a 
reason why librarians cannot be expected to 
carry out research is because they do not have 
the flexible schedules which members of the 
teaching faculty are likely to have. In a 
dynamic library environment, no professional 
librarian is chained to a work station in the 
manner that books were chained to tables in the 
twelfth century. The conception that teaching 
faculty have unlimited free and flexible time 
is, in fact, a misconception. Studies of fac- 
ulty use of time conducted at major research 
universities indicated that faculty spend 
between fifty and sixty hours a week in 17 
teaching and research-related activities. 1 
Work in the academic community is not a time 
clock oriented, forty hour a week job. Academic 
librarians should have freedom to manipulate 
their schedules such that all aspects of the 
work get done and all responsibilities are met. 

The other negative myth surrounding 
research is that service will suffer because 
excellent librarians will not receive tenure. 
English refers to the superb reference li- 
brarian who has been terminated for failing to 
meet traditional faculty requirements. Substi- 
tute political science professor or education 
professor for reference librarian, and you will 
have campus newspaper headlines from every 
research university in the country in the 
1970s. Requirements for research for librarians 
will vary depending on comparable levels of 
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research 1n the institution which the library 
serves. There will always be the outstanding 
librarian who cannot or will not conduct 
research, but as 1s true with the teaching 
faculty — research and good teaching are not 
mutually exclusive. 

We live in an era which emphasizes both 
competition and competency. These an* difficult 
but exciting times* Research can help us. 
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Abstract . This position paper describes 
the problems created by the national policy for 
cataloging multiple formats of a serial title, 
in which the format of a work is emphasized 
over the content. 

It details a solution successfully prac- 
ticed for five years in an academic library's 
online catalog which lists together, under a 
single title record, all holdings of a serial 
regardless of format* It further proposes a 
departure from traditional bibliographic 
description and advocates the concept of 
describing the intellectual content in the 
primary record with attached records showing 
physical formats and detailing holdings. 

Keywords and Phrases . Access to serials 
in micro- reproduction; bibliographic control of 
serials in micro-reproduction; cataloging of 
micro-reproductions; micro-reproduction, serials 
in; Ohio State University Libraries; serials in 
multiple formats* 

INTRODUCTION 

In keeping with the theme of this confer- 
ence, this position paper discusses a transition 
taking place in the library community's view of 
the bibliographic control of micro-reproductions* 
It describes an experience at Ohio State 
University Libraries in the ever evolving search 
for better bibliographic control and access for 
serials in micro-reproduction; it traces a 
passage from where we were (the problem), to 
where we are (the solution) to where we want to 
go (a model for the future). 

Before stating the problem, let us regress 
in time to 1980 and look at the environment 
which nurtured it. Ohio State University 
Libraries (hereafter referred to as OSULJ has in 
place an online public-access catalog, which 
lists serial holdings at the volume level for 
41 holding locations* A program of acquiring 
microforms in lieu of binding the original 
paper copy of heavily used periodicals has been 
instituted; one of its goals is to improve 
patron access to periodical back volumes* 1 
National cataloging rules, which it is our 
policy to follow, prescribe that each format of 
a title be cataloged separately. The Cataloging 
Department has been understaffed for years and 
will probably go under for the last time if it 
has to deal with all the newly acquired micro- 
form titles. And last but not least, our 
library users in keeping with the times, have 
an unquenchable thirst for instant information 

DESCRIPTION OF PROBLEM 

The combination of factors just outlined 
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bring us far:e to face with the problem to be 
examined in this paper. Simply stated it is: 
cataloging rules for micro-reproductions empha- 
size the format of a work over the content ; 
library patrons (except in rare cases} are seek- 
ing the content of the work, not the format. 2 
In practical terms the problem manifested it- 
self as follows: if OSUL conforms to national 
policy and catalogs microform replacements 
separately from the originals in paper, each 
format would receive a separate entry in the 
online catalog. This would splinter the hold- 
ings of a given ser*-*i iitle into several 
records. The library user in search of a partic- 
ular volume, or the complete holdings of a given 
serial, could be faced wj.th retrieving and 
examining as many as four separate records. 
This definitely would not improve patron access 
to periodical back volumes and would be eco- 
nomically and practically unfeasible. 

llefore revealing our solution to this 
quand"y let us briefly analyze the problems 
presented by the cataloging rules pertaining to 
micro-reproductions and examine the results of 
their implementation. 

PROBLEMS IN BIBLIOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION 

AACR II rule 0.24 dictates that biblio- 
graphic description be based on an item in 
hand, it makes no distinction in whether the 
piece is a micro-reproduction of a previously 
published work or an original publication. 3 
Furthermore, the chief source nf information 
for description of microforms specified by 
Chapter 11 is not the intrinsic part of the 
literary unit, i.e., the work itself. Instead, 
it comes from the title frame, i.e., the 
information provided by the micro-publisher. 
Following AACR II and describing piece in hand 
has a profound impact on collocation, or, the 
logic governing the organization of a catalog, 
be it manual or online. For instance in the 
case of a generic title, when a unique title 
is needed to distinguish it from a similar one, 
the qualifying elements such as place of cor- 
porate body (or both) will be those of the 
micro-publisher; thus the record for the micro- 
reproduction will be separated from the record 
for the original. 

Description based on a microform's title 
frame has other limitations. Micro-publishers 
do not manufacture with current cataloging 
rules in mind. The title they pick often is 
not the title proper of the serial. And, the 
amount of information that can be provided is 
often limited by space. What are catalogers to 
do when the title frame and the outside of the 
containers all proclaim a seemingly innocent 
title when in fact the 50 some boxes of 
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microfilm represent three title changes? In 
the absence of a title frame t are we going to 
use only the chronological designation appear- 
ing on the eye-readable portion of a fiche, 
when we know quite well that there is a cor- 
responding numeric on- in the work, or vi?,e 
versa? And to make the situation more inter- 
esting, are we going to use the fiche number 
in the absence of chronological/numeric desig- 
nation in the prescribed source of information? 

Since AACR II requires description based 
on the physical piece in hand a separate record 
must be created for a work in reproduction that 
the library might already have in the original* 
One consequence of this requirement is to crowd 
a data base with seemingly different , but in 
reality duplicate, records making searching a 
time consuming process* A second is to increase 
the cost of processing library materials* The 
third and the most serious consequence of 
separate records for each format is that the 
records may not be displayed together and 
frequently it is the combined holdings of the 
micro-reproduction and the paper original that 
represent the complete run of a serial title* 
This problem is further aggravated in those 
online catalogs which require different call 
numbers for each record (USUL's LCS is one of 
those systems)* In situations such aj those, 
unified access to all the records for one title 
is impossible when searching by a single call 
number* 

Due to the problems in the process of 
description and entry under AACR T2 9 the Library 
of Congress made, in 1981, its now famous (or, 
infamous) decision to not follow AACR II in its 
cataloging of micro-reproductions* 4 That de- 
cision restored to a position of primacy the 
description of the original imprint; the infor- 
mation on micro- reproduction was relegated to 
a note field. This LC tt interim policy" corrects 
a great many problems created by the demands of 
AACR II, but it still requires a separate record 
for each format of a title, a requirement with 
inherent problems as previously mentioned* 

SOLUTION AT OSUL 

The solution that OSUL found to the pro- 
blems £osed by the cataloging rules for micro- 
reproductions departs from national policy* 
Its purpose, however, is one and the same with 
a major theme throughout the literature of the 
past ten years — bibliographic control of 
microforms* 5 In the literature there is also 
support for the specific concepts undergirdino 
cur solution: "microform materials [should be] 
as equally accessible as paper materials of the 
same type"?" tt entry*** in the catalog is the 
only procedure that guarantees user access*; 7 
and "microforms do not derive special signif- 
icance from their format*. 

Our solution to the problem of representing 
micro-reproductions in the catalog is to 
emphasize the intellectual entity, or content, 
of the title, rather than its physical mani- 



festation, or format* All holdings of a serial 
title regardless of format are combined into one 
unif Holdings display in the online catalog, 
LCS* .ie bibliographic record describes the 
original work and a format designator in the 
holdings record indicates the format* Microform 
holdings are added to the online catalog in an 
online maintenance mode as volumes are received 
in Acquisitions and are sent immediately to the 
location; no additional handling or cataloging 
is required* 

Illustration 1 shows two types of title 
displays: the full bibliographic display and the 
short title display, which is the default in 
general searches* The short title display lists 
only a short title, and within each location 
lists holdings by volume* No format designator 
implies paper, with microformat indicated ift 
parenthesess* 
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Illustration 2 shows an actual LCS short 
title display containing: short title, call 
number, copies, locations, volumes, format 
designator and year* The notes explain that the 
title is currently received in both the original 
paper and in microfilm, and indicate the 
retention of the paper. 
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The solution that OSUL has derived has 
worked for si* years, almost without flaw. 
The flaw in the solution (or the fly in the 
ointment) is not in the effectiveness of the 
solution, but is in its theoretical underpin- 
nings* 8y not providing in the catalog physical 
descriptions for microforms held also in the 
original, we are deviating from the national 
standard for representation of micro- repro- 
ductions* Since OSUL is a large research 
library belonging to OCLC, it cannot totally 
deviate from national standards and network 
requirements. Uhat we have been doing to create 
the system that works for us, and yet does not 
conflict with OCLC network requirements, is to 
create in the data base a bibliographic record 
for the original when the item in hand is a 
micro-reproduction; the microformat is indicated 
only in the holdings record of the online 
catalog. 

PRACTICES IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

C.hers in the library community have ex- 
plored similar departures from the traditional 
concept of bibliographic description* In order 
to facilitate union listing OCLC digressed from 
the ANSI standard for reporting holdings by 
incorporating microform volumes into records 
for hard copy serials. They reasoned that this 
exception avoids delays in cataloging and pro- 
vides more unified displays. 9 To cope with 
problems presented by the U.S. Newspaper 
% Project, the Library of Congress "is using the 
master record convention to account for the 
various physical forms in which a newspaper may 
be held. The bibliographic record describes 
the newspaper as it was originally published. 
Other physical forms, whether hard copy, film, 
photo-reproduction, etc., are indicated in 
local data records listing the holdings of 
participant institutions. "10 At ALA midwinter 
and summer meetings in 1985 two groups of the 
RTSO Serials Section dealt with the topic of 
cataloging serials in micro-reproduction and 
reprint. It was evident in those discussions 
that there is overwhelming interest in modifying 
.the cataloging rules for serial reproductions. 
Some libraries have, like OSUL, merged holdings 
of micro-reproductions with the original in 
online catalogs or union lists. 1 ' 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 

In our view, the ultimate solution to the 
problem of bibliograpftically controlling micro- 
reproductions of serials in a user-oriented, 
cost-effective fashion, moves one step further. 
The record structure we envision consists of 
a core bibliographic record describing the 
intellectual content of a work and a cluster 
of satellite records describing all of the 
various physical manifestations that the work 
may take, including the original. There would 
be the potential for two types of holdings 
record: one, a "composite" record directly 
linked to the core record showing the entire 
holdings of that particular intellectual entity; 
and two, a "format specific" holdings record 
attached to each satelite record. 



Illustration 3 is cor concept of such a 
record structure. The user would have the 
capability of calling up the core record, or, 
the composite record which could inoicate not 
just holdings but also their formats, or, a 
specific format record with physical descri > 
tion and holdings. 

MODEL OF 1DEAl"RECORD$TRUCTURE 
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A record structure such as this with 
flexible record elements is the model we are 
proposing for future bibliographic description. 
In an automated environment various levels of 
information could be retrieved in various com- 
binations depending on the end use of th* 
record. Such a record will require modification 
of the tr&ditional concept of bibliographic 
description. Ue see it as the final step in 
the transition we have been describing. Tran- 
sition implies movement, change, process, an 
idea not yet finished but developing, lite hope 
that we have left you with an idea for tran- 
sition in the handling of serials in micro- 
reproduction. 
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Abstract. The authors explore the shifting roles of automatic and manual error detection during 
the transition from card to online bibliographic catalogs. Using the TRLN validation system as an 
example, the authors find that existing automatic systems cannot detect all important errors. They 
suggest that greater sophistication of automatic error detection will be needed as online systems 
develop. The authors describe the impact on catalog management activities as the balance between 
manual and automatic error detection shifts in favor of the computer. 
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ERROR DETECTION 

A clean, usable database is the 
foundation for an online catalog and can be 
insurance against early obsolescence. 
Achieving such a database is not an easy 
process, but it is facilitated if the 
principles of creation and maintenance include 
a commitment to creating records that are 
complete and maintaining them so they are 
up-to-date and as error free as possible. It 
is further expedited if the system itself can 
be used to assist in the process of detecting 
and correcting errors. As we evolve from 
manual to online systems, we find that our 
process of detecting and correcting errors 
also evolves from a reliance on manual 
processes to use of automated techniques and 
that, as a result, catalog management 
activities will change. This has been the 
experience of the libraries involved in the 
cooperative development of an online 
Integrated library system through the Triangle 
Research Libraries Network (TRLN). 

TRLN 

TRLN comprises the libraries at Duke 
University, North Carolina State University, 
and the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. "Since 1979, the libraries have been 
working together to design and implement an 
online catalog as the first goal in the 
integrated system. Reaching that goal has 
been an evolutionary process. One of the 
first products was development of a system to 
process OCLC archive tapes and create a 
database for online maintenance of cataloging 
records. The Archive Tape System (ATS) is 
used to process OCLC archive tapes. Duplicate 
records are dealt with and records are 
validated. Validation includes detection of 
errors and flagging records that have 
conditions indicative of possible errors. 
Certain types of errors are automatically 
corrected. All of these activities result in 
reports sent to the individual libraries after 
each archive tape is processed. Used in 
combination with manual processes in the 
libraries for finding and correcting errors, 
the reporting system of ATS has enabled the 
libraries to ensure a consistent standard of 



quality for many aspects of the records 
created through OCLC. 

As TRLN development has continued, a 
database has been created which provides 
online interactive maintenance of records. 
This,is called the Online Editing System or 
OES. Catalog maintenance staff at the 
libraries use this database to update 
bibliographic and holdings information. As 
changes are made online through OES, the 
system checks for errors. If an error is 
noted, the system will not allow updating 
until the terminal operator has corrected 
the error, using the ATS and OES systems 
has enabled the TRLN libraries to develop a 
clean and usable database that is 
facilitating the development of the next 
phase: implementation of the online 
catalog. It is also presaging for us a 
future in which there will have to be a 
stronger reliance on automatic error 
detection or validation of records and in 
which significant changes in catalog 
management will occur, 

ERROR DETECTION IN TRLN LIBRARIES 

Currently the TRLN libraries are 
relying on a combination of traditional, 
manual means of error detection as well as 
on automated validation. Processes for 
manual detection in the three libraries 
vary, but basically filing, filing revision, 
and typical catalog maintenance activities 
result in the discovery of errors. Automatic 
error detection is accomplished through the 
Archive Tape System. New OCLC archive tapes 
are received every four weeks and records 
are validated in a process that generates 
printouts of errors (such as missing filing 
indicators), and warnings of possible errors 
(such as a missing 2XX field or imprint). 
All of these conditions are referred to as 
"errors" in this paper. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF AUTOMATIC VALIDATIO N 

As part of the validation process, a 
summary is produced which lists the 
frequency and types of errors. There are 
124 different error messages, 88 of which 
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arc common to the three libraries. In an 
attempt to analyze the effectiveness of 
automatic validation and compare it to 
traditional manual error detection, the 
summary reports for the period from January 
1983 to March 1985 were examined for answers 
to the following questions: (1) What kinds of 
errors are validated automatically? (2) What 
kinds of validation errors occur most 
frequently? (3) How important are these 
frequent errors? and (4) Are there important 
errors that are not validated automatically? 

Analyzed as a single sample, the 88 
messages for the three institutions reported a 
total of 9,616 errors in 360,717 records, for 
an average of .03 errors per record. The most 
frequent categories were filing indicator 
errors, which comprised 48% of all errors, and 
fixed field errors, which comprised 25% of all 
errors. 

The importance of these top two 
categories is quite clear for filing 
indicators; it is less clear for fixed field 
errors. As anyone who searches the TRI.N 
online catalog soon learns, a missing or 
incorrect filing indicator will cause a field 
to be indexed automatically under an article 
or, even worse, under perhaps the second or 
third letter of the leading word in a field. 
Thus a missing or incorrect filing indicator 
has a significant impact on the retrievability 
of records. 

Most of the fixed field elements, 
however, have no current role in TRLN 
indexing. The extensive validation of these 
elements is based upon a belief in their 
potential value for enhancing access. For 
example, they may be used in the future to 
limit searches to specific publication dates 
or formats. 

Are there important errors that the TRLN 
system does not validate automatically? An 
analysis of the TRLN error messages showed 
that 72% of validation is unique to the 
computer environment, that is, the errors 
validated cannot be found manually on catalog 
cards; on.y 28% of automatic validation 
duplicates manual error detection. What kinds 
of errors are detected manually? A one-year 
study conducted at North Carolina State 
University on errors caught by manually 
proofreading shelf list cards showed that the 
largest category of error (39%) was spelling 
mistakes. While hardly definitive, these 
findings do suggest that TRLN validation 
supplements rather than replaces manual error 
detection and that a sizeable portion of 
errors detected manually are spelling 
mistakes. Spelling mistakes, which could 
affect retrievability, comprise an important 
category of error that the TRLN system does 
not validate automatically. 



Another study of cataloging done in 1981 
by Jawiss Schoenung gives additional indirect 
evidence thai bibliographic records contain 
numerous errors that cannot be validated 
automatically. In a sample of more than 1000 
0CLC records, Schoenung found an amazing 
average of 14.6 errors per record, many of 
which could not be caught by current 
validation techniques. Some examples are 
missing subject and author added entries. 
These findings indicate that automatic 
validation systems like that of TRLN need 
considerably more sophistication before they 
can replace manual error detection. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

The TRLN experience with automatic 
validation is only the beginning in the 
transition from a manual to an automated 
environment and foreshadows a number of 
changes in error detection and catalog 
management. At present both automatic and 
manual methods of error detection are needed 
to ensure a clean database. This reliance** 
on dual systems will be less and less 
feasible as cards give way to a totally 
online system. The implications are 
threefold: (1) there will be a heavier 
reliance on automated techniques of error 
detection; (2) there will be a move toward 
interactive, rather than batch, validation 
of records; and (3) as these changes occur, 
there may well be a shift in the role of 
cataloging personnel from error detection 
and correction as an end process to 
detection and correction at the time of 
record creation. 

Increased Use of Automatic Validation 

Our automated systems must take 
advantage cf the greater sophistication of 
online catalogs and expand automatic 
validation into areas presently reserved for 
manual error detection. Some possibilities 
are the use of automatic shelf listing to 
prevent duplicate assignment of call 
numbers, automated authority control to 
ensure consistent use of headings, and 
validation of classification sequences used 
in departmental library collections to 
detect inappropriate call numbers. 
Automatic detection of spelling errors must 
also be part of the expanded role of 
validation. Another capability that might 
be exploited i$ that of having special 
programs written for error detection. For 
example, a validation program might report 
all articles indexed in fields that lack 
filing indicators. 

These features can be built into an 
online system. It is important that systems 
designers be made aware of the need for 
incorporating validation techniques and that 
they be encouraged to develop ever more 
sophisticated capabilities. 
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In spite of the expansion of automatic 
validation into areas formerly left to 
manual error detection, there will exist a 
remainder of errors that cannot be found 
automatically or that can be found 
automatically but only at unacceptable cost. 
Some will be relatively insignificant, such as 
grammatical errors in notes. Others will have 
far-reaching ramifications in searching and 
retrieval, such as a missing entry for a joint 
author or incorrect spacing in the entry of a 
corporate name so that two words appear as 
one. How far into the transition to totally 
online syscems will it be cost-effective to 
retain manual error detection schemes to find 
this residue of intractable errors? We may 
find that we cannot avford the luxury of 
manual review, or we may discover that we must 
provide for it. 

Automatic Interactive Validation 

The growing reliance on automated error 
detection will be paralleled by changes in the 
organization of catalog and data management 
functions and responsibilities. Interactive 
links between bibliographic utilities and 
local online catalogs will permit validation 
of new records against the entire local 
database at the moment of record creation. 
The TRLN institutions, for example, are 
planning an interactive, computer-to-computer 
link with OCLC which will allow edited OCLC 
records to be added directly to the TRLN 
database, instead of copied to archive tapes 
by OCLC. By validating new records at the 
time of creation, the TRLN online system will 
prevent any record from entering the local 
database until it is free of all errors that 
can be detected automatically. 

Changes in Organization and Staffing 

Such a link may signify a radical shift 
in the responsibility of catalog management 
activities from the catalog management staff, 
as a post-cataloging activity, to the record 
creation or inputting staff, as a cataloging 
activity. Inputting staff may require more 
cataloging training in order to deal with 
interactive validation. The cost of inputting 
may increase. Alternatively, we may have to 
limit the use of interactive validation. The 
computer may be so sophisticated in detecting 
errors that dealing with all of them at the 
inputting stage may be inefficient. Use of 
batch validation, w save files," and printouts, 
for example, may be a better approach for 
certain groups of errors. 

Further complicating record input and 
management will be the relationships of 
cataloging records or data to other records or 
data, such as those for authority control, 
serials control, acquisitions, and in-process 
files. In order to use our future online 
systems effectively, a higher level of staff 
training will be required, not only 1n the 



traditional technical services specialties of 
cataloging or acquisitions, but also in a 
broader understanding of the 
interrelationships of all technical services 
activities. Finally, in cooperative, online 
ventures such as TRLN's, record creation and 
maintenance staff will not only be using 
records of participating institutions but 
will also be sharing responsibility for 
maintenance of the data. 

THE CHALLENGE 

Error detection and catalog management 
will continue to be a changing and growing 
area of technical services. The new 
problems posed by an online catalog are 
many, but online technology also offers many 
opportunities for improvements. These 
cannot take place without a price and must 
be balanced against the costs in time, 
money, and staff morale. The challenge will 
be to demonstrate creativity and flexibility 
in taking advantage of opportunities to 
replace manual error detection with 
systematic automatic validation, in order to 
create clean databases that can best support 
use of the online catalog. 
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Abstract . Participation in an online network means that the work of individual libraries and 
their catalogers becomes visible to, and utilized by, many other libraries. Network affiliated libraries 
and network quality control personnel thus become participants in evaluating each cataloged s work. 
Results of a 1983-84 case study of six academic libraries indicate that the shift from in-house to 
nationwide evaluation of catalogers 1 records creates enhanced status and influence for cataloging peer 
group:. «:nH ovides both networks and individual libraries new opportunities to identify master catalogers 
by online vsi;- . x: ,ja of their work. 



GOING PUBLIC: BORN AGAIN 
CATALOGING Ik THE 6HHnE NETWORKS 

One of the most important developments 
affecting library and information agencies in the 
past decade nas been the growing reliance by 
individual libraries on the services of automated 
cooperative networks, also known as bibliographic 
utilities. These utilities offer a range of 
products designed to help libraries exploit the 
fact that woric done at one' institution can often 
oe utilized by another library with little or no 
cnange being required. Since adherence to cata- 
loging codes is a mandated professional require- 
ment, catalogers everywhere are theoretically 
able to use each other's work. Thus, development 
of a huge online catalog, accessible to all 
memoer institutions, should result in a vast 
overall saving of catalogers 1 time without the 
dilution of quality inherent in most mass pro- 
duction activities. 

Netwonc participation also creates new ways 
to evaluate quality. Access to the network's 
communal catalog makes an immense public record 
visible nationwide on every participating 
library's terminal. Because cataloging depart- 
ments and/or their individual catalogers attach 
inaentifying codes to these records, it is 
possible for peers, managers, critics and consul- 
tants to evaluate cataloging successes and 
failures. This reiAarkable increase in the groups 
concerned with evaluating an individual library's 
product has received little attention in the 
library research literature despite the fact that 
sociologists and other social scientists have 
developed numerous case studies indicating that 
increased work visibility tends to lead to de- 
creased professional status and loss of ability 
to maintain professional quality standards. 1 
Therefore, as part of ny doctoral research at the 
University of California, I developed a c»se 
stucy designed to explore now catalogers adapted 
to woric in an online environment, how this shift 
affected their woric assignments and professional 
status, and whether countervailing strategies had 
ueen developed oy tnese liorary professionals to 
retain control over cataloging standards ana re- 
inforce their professional authority. 

Methodology 

Tne case stud/ was conducted during 1963-84 
ami focused on 68 in-depth interviews with cata- 
logers, library administrators and network 
quality control ^cr.^unftel ♦ In addition, I had an 



opportunity to attend the OCLC network sponsored 
Oglebay Conference on Quality Control and was 
able to interview many network indentified master 
catalogers at that meeting. 

Six academic libraries were the sites for 
most of ny interviews. One criterion for select- 
ing these libraries was that they belong to a 
cataloging network (Online Computer Library 
Center [OCLC], Research Libraries Information 
Network [RLIN] or Washington Library Network ■ 
[WLN]). They were also required to have a budget 
over one million dollars. This criterion was 
imposed in order to guarantee that they would 
have a cataloging department of sufficient size 
to be able to develop a sample group or quote 
without danger of improperly indentifying one's 
source. 

Finally, geographic and financial consid- 
erations limited ay research to a sample located 
on the West Coast of the United States. 
(Stanford University, University of California. 
Berkeley, University of Washington, San Francisco 
State University, Sonoma State University.) 
However, since librarianship is an occupation 
characterized by national norms, national net- 
works, and national job markets, this regional 
sample should still reflect current American 
practice. 

Results 

In every liorary that I visited the cata- 
logers, even the subject specialists, had 
extremely limited contact with students and with 
faculty. They tended to work alone in offices or 
in partitioned alcoves so that they could devote 
intense attention to the literature that they 
were describing. Sines most of the catalogers 
interviewed were isolated from users, especially 
knowledgeable faculty members, their only sources 
for evaluating their cataloging work were the 
cataloging rules and the approval of other cata- 
logers. 

In an isolated work environment network 
visibility can provide potential benefits for 
catalogers who feel proud of their work and seek 
to enlarge the audience that is able to appre- 
ciate it. Mary catalogers in the sample 
libraries, especially the three large research 
libraries, fall into this category. Thus 
Berkeley catalogers bemoan the fact that their 
initials are removed from the oibliographic 
record oefore it is input into RLIN. True, their 



quality work is still indentified as a Berkeley 
product, out tneir individual contrioutions to 
their institution's prestige will not oe known to 
other catalogers. 

On the other nana, all of tiie catalogers 
that I interviewed were aware of the potential 
t negative effects of visibility* They mentioned 

I the growing numoer of liorary blacklists of 

: institutions wnose cataloging was deemed to oe 

unacceptable* At some of the sample libraries, 
cat /Sogers were aware of these lists* Department 
members even admitted to creating these lists* 
On balance, however, catalogers showed far more 
interest in the white lists developed by their 
departments — lists of libraries whose cata- 
loging could be accepted with little or no 
revision or of libraries that were especially 
esteemed- for some area of specialized cataloging 
(e*g* music scores)* Although catalogers inter- 
viewed had not actually compared their lists nri tit 
colleagues in other institutions, most felt 
confident that the same names would appear on the 
majority of library white lists. 

Network quality control personnel were also 
aware of and used white lists to create spinoff 
products. Because OCLC, its regional networks, 
and its cataloging advisory groups, know where 
the high quality cataloging departments are 
located, they were confident in, and capable of, 
assigning these departments the task of revising 
errors in the data base. Project Enhance, inaug- 
urated in December, 1983, with its initial 
designation of 20 revising libraries, is a direct 
offspring of network visibility, quality control 
and evaluation. 

Both OCLC and WLN have compiled resource 
lists of catalogers knowledgeaole about catalog- 
ing rules end network procedures and these lists 
are available to institutions seeking expert con- 
sultants. Of course, the lists also provide the 
source from which new members of network advisory 
committees can be drawn. 

It is true that acknowledged nationwide 
cataloging experts existed in the library profes- 
sion prior to networks. They were usually 
identified because of their rank (e.g. heads of 
cataloging departments of major research 
libraries), their articles in the library liter- 
ature, or their membership in important state or 
national cataloging committees. - Network partici- 
pation has added two new posibilities for nation- 
wide renown — participation in network 
committees and/or quality of cataloging prepared 
by the individual or the department that he/she 
represents. In some waiys the first of the new 
possibilities is simply a variation on the old 
requirements for approval by the Establishment. 
After all, being head of a catalog department, 
being selected to publish in refereed library 
journals, or being appointed to national commit- 
tees, is a function of the cataloger's ability to 
meet the standards of the existing power 
structure of the library world. The second of 
the new paths to cataloging stardom, however, 
does not fit comfortably into the traditional 
mold. It stresses performance and peer evalu- 
ation rather than administrative approval and 
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political alliances. While this phenomenon is 
much too new to be realistically assessed, inter- 
views with catalogers reveal a great interest in, 
and approval of, working peers, especially those 
that are associated with the networks. In fact, 
among the catalogers interviewed there appeared 
to be a high level of consensus that peer group 
representatives are worthy leaders wno have 
publicly proved their high ethical standards by 
adhering to quality professional catalojing 
standards, even when doing so sometimes oecotnes 
unpleasant. One cataloger at the Oglebay Confer- 
ence saw things this way: 



"Quality control i*, a lot like cleaning 
a cat box. It is expected -- that is 
your fellow librarians expect you to 
keep their data base clean." 2 

But, of course, people wno clean out cat 
litter boxes sometimes develop such strong aver- 
sions to their contents that they decide to get 
rid of the animals responsible for producing the 
mess. Discussions with network quality control 
personnel indiciate that master catalogers are 
characterized both by the high quality of their 
work and their tendency to report substandard 
cataloging done by others. In fact, error re- 
porting is one way that OCLC regional networks 
identify resource people and potential members of 
their advisory groups. These networks analyze 
the error reports sent to them, examine the docu- 
mentation that accompanies the report in order to 
establish that the record is indeed in error, and 
develop files of individuals dedicated to main- 
taining a "clean" data base. The regional net- 
works then review online the work produced by 
each cataloger and if that work is ranked 
superior, the error-spotting cataloger will begin 
to be invited to participate in network commit- 
tees. In time, this participation will often 
lead to invitations to join nationwide cataloging 
advisory committees. 

While this process is favorable for the 
er or reporter, what impact does it have on the 
individuals or departments that errors are 
assessed against? In general, in the sample 
libraries, some resentment at errors assigned the 
institution was expressed and, in at least three 
of them, serious effort was made to review the 
record and determine if substandard cataloging 
had actually occurred. 

It was only when speaking to network quality 
control personnel, however, that the rage of the 
embattled cataloger against whom errors were as- 
sessed could be discerned. At all three net- 
works, quality control personnel expressed some 
feelings of stress resulting from having to deal 
with librarians whose records allegedly contained 
errors. 

Some of the catalogers felt personally com- 
pelled to develop huge and thoroughly indexed 
documentation justifying their innocence. If, 
despite these protests, their records were 
revised at the network office, they took personal 
affront at what they considered to be stains on 
their professional record. In one of the net- 
works, the strain of dealing with this small, but 
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outraged and vocal, constituency took a notice- 
aole toll upon the entire quality control staff. 
Networic administrators became so concerned that 
they ordered that group members use some company 
time to take classes in oiofeedoack and thus re- 
lieve the*r stress* Unfortunately, this enlight- 
ened management strategy was not totally success- 
ful* Several oiofeedoack students experienced 
additional stress worrying that tneir bosses 
would monitor their biofeedbacK performance and 
find them at fault for not having relaxed enough* 
Inus visibility doth make victims of us all!!! 

At another network, trie chief reviser separ- 
ated catalogers into two groups — M those that 
want to dance ana those that want to fence". The 
cancers are willing to accept revisions for the 
saice of the consistency of the network data oase. 
Tne fencers* usually the more renowned cata- 
logers, are supremely confident of their "own 
judgments ana will contest every error call. The 
network revisor (ooviously a natural born fencer} 
enjoys the contest, admires the combatants, and 
often makes mental notes that they possess the 
riyht stuff needed to become members of network 
committees. 

All of the network quality control personnel 
commented on what they consider to be a statisti- 
cally insignificant but fascinating aoerration -- 
Some catalogers, aware of the visibility and pub- 
licity that network participation creates, are 
deliberately using error reports to disparage the 
work of colleagues in other institutions. 
Instances of tin's type occur most often when 
tnere are competing cataloging departments, es- 
pecially in institutions thc.t have had tradit- 
ional football rivalries with each other. In 
this case, technology has made it possiole for a 
new form of the Super Bowl to be played on video 
screens oy competing catalog departments. 

But, in general, maintaining standards is 
not a game to catalogers. It is serious and im- 
portant work. One of the most striking impres- 
sions that emerges from reviewing cataloging lit- 
erature is the judgmental and mora! world view of 
catalogers, especially in the area of standard 
setting and enforcement. Moreover, during the 
course of my interviews phrases like "lapses from 
grace/ "worthy peers," and "born again cata- 
logers," appeared to form natural parts of the 
catalogers 1 vocabulary — an in-group tone and 
use of language that an outsider would be more 
likely to associate with the ministry than with 
trie technical experts catalogers pride themselves 
on oeing. 

because they are engaged in protecting the 
purity of cataloging standards, the emerging sub- 
groups of master catalogers and cataloging peer 
groups appear to have, quite unconsciously, 
cloakea themselves in the mantle of the right- 
eous. Like any group of the Elect they are some- 
times disliked and resented, out no serious 
collegial challenge to tneir right to discover 
and assign error has yet emerged. In fact, net- 
work designation as resource consultants, as 
approved revisors (e.g. Project Enhance), as 
"buddies" for new or wayward cataloging depart- 
ments, provides new cataloging peer groups with 
nationwide influence, power, and prestige. This 
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same combination of factors then makes it 
possible for those groups to pressure networks 
for the retention of standards and the very de- 
tailed records so dear to catalogers 1 hearts. 

This en nance a status is, of course, bestowed 
on a very small minority of catalogers through 
network participation. The vast majority of 
these librarians are threatened by loss of jobs 
and the many deprofessionalizing trends that 
standardized and routine network work processes 
create. Despite this, many catalogers expressed 
more hope for the survival of their professional 
ideals as a result of the work of peer groups, 
than through the continued activities of their 
individual departments. 

In two of the libraries, comment was made 
about networks providing a new opportunity and a 
new forum to discuss standards. Moreover, as one" 
San Francisco State cataloger noted, "• ..networks 
might be worrisome because they assign errors, 
but at least they have some interest in discover- 
ing them. Most libraries don't care anymore." 

In "The Professional ization of Everyone?" 
Wilensky points out that the optimal knowledge 
base for professionals is "...neither too vague 
nor too precise, too broad or too narrow." 3 Cata- 
loging work may well fall into the too narrow and 
too precise category which is susceptible to 
being broken into ever smaller components that 
can then be taught to workers with lesser skills. 
On the other hand, Wilensky also argues tnat: 

"...Many of us might construct a home- 
made bookcase, few would forego a 
clergyman at the grave. The key diff- 
erence is that the clergy's tasks and 
tools, unlike the carpenter's, belong 
to the realm of the sacred - which re- 
inforces a jurisdictional claim 
grounded in formal training and indoc- 
trination. Occupations which success- 
fully identify themselves with the 
sacred may achieve as much of a mandate 
by monopoly as those that identify 
themselves with science." 4 

Thus he charts many paths used by occupational 
groups in their ascent to the peak of profes- 
sionalism. At preset, there is certainly no 
evidence that catalogers are consciously trying 
to replace a diminished knowledge base with an 
expanded claim to moral superiority. Indeed, 
striving toward some abstract ideal has always 
characterized these professionals and turned them 
inward in a search for collegial approval. But 
with the rise of designated master workers and 
knowledgeable peer groups, catalogers appear to 
be developing a oreed of colleagues whose know- 
ledge oase is expanding to include an overview of 
network systems and whose stanaard setting influ- 
ence is acknowledged oy network personnel as well 
as oy otner cataloyers. Tnese workers could pos- 
sibly develop into new hybrid catalogers, pos- 
sessing some measure of automation expertise, 
political clout, and devotion to traditional 
cataloging standards. If so, there is a chance 
tnat they are haroingers of the reprofessionali- 
zation of cataloging. 
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Tnus while toe network nas sowed the seeds 
for tlie deprofessionalization of cataloging, it 
has also reaped the crop of the new breeu of born 
again catalogers. 
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SHARING SERIAL COLLECTIONS 
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Abstract. What types of cooperation are being practiced among academic libraries due to the 
use of new technologies? 
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As libraries move into new technologies, 
opportunities are arising for more cooperation. 
Cooperative cataloging is a common practice 
available to all sizes of libraries. Energy is 
now being poured into serials control and union 
listing* Both serial acquisitions vendors and 
integrated library system vendors are offering 
online serial control packages to customers. 
Is the technology for serials going to insti- 
gate steps for cooperative buying and loaning 
among libraries? If this is so, what steps are 
necessary within each library to allow for this 
cooperation? Are libraries going to be willing 
to share information and allow comparisons for 
cooperative collection development? 

I am interested in investigating these 
questions. How will libraries use the techno- 
logy to their advantage? How do consortia who 
do not own the same systems handle their cooper- 
ative functions? Have consortia with the same 
systems changed policies that were written 
before the systems became available? 

Cooperative buying is possible if libraries 
allow vendors to run comparison invoice tapes. 
Lihr$ries, wfip Sahara, the aame vendor can work 
together now to "scrutinize buying within a 
geographic area. 

What ty?e of workflow changes are brought 
about after serials systems are installed? How 
do systems affect the staff of the departments 
involved with serials control, acquisitions, 
collection development, and service? Does an 
online union list shift responsibilities from 
different departments within the library and 
likewise change workflows between borrower and 
lendor? 



is less than a year old. However, there are 
Texas consortia that have had union lists for 
years. SOAR (Serials Online in Arizona) is a new 
group that is attempting to display holdings for 
that state. 

Because college and university libraries in* 
the area are approaching cooperative operations 
in different wetys, I believe their response to 
questions would provide a good sample to work 
with. 



What workflows will have to change to 
increase the cooperative efforts among libraries? 

I believe these questions would allow 
librarians in interlibrary loan, acquisitions, 
and serials to bring up more problems and 
discuss solutions that are in progress now. If 
the discussion does elicit interest I would 
continue n\y investigation with a questionnaire 
that would circulate in college and university 
libraries in the Southwest. [New Mexico, Texas, . 
Oklahoma, Arizona, and perhaps others.] The 
results could be tabulated and submitted for 
publication in a library periodical. All these 
states have universities with small enrollments, 
under 6,000, to large enrollments, over 23,000. 
Oklahoma has had a statewide union list for 
several years. The statewide union list in Texas 
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ACCESS POINTS AND BOOK USE: 
DOES THE CATALOG RECORD MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 



Gunnar Knutson 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Abstract, This study builds on limited past research on correlations between catalog access points 
and circulation. The study examines 1105 catalog records in three LC classifications and one subclass, 
comparing number and type of access points with number of circulations by type of user. Results show 
no significant positive correlation between total numbers of subjects or other access points and total 
circulation. However, stronger correlations emerge when data are examined by type of subject and type 
of user. As we consider modifying or enhancing the catalog record, we must take into account such diff- 
erences in users and subject areas. 



Keywords and Phrases . Access points, 
added entries, bibliographic records, catalog- 
ing, circulation, subject headings. 

INTRODUCTION 

As libraries make the transition from 
manual to automated systems, more information 
about the effects of such changes is needed in 
order to make the best use of the new technol- 
ogies. One area whern more knowledge is re- 
quired is in the relationship between catalog- 
ing and user behavior. We need to understand 
better the results of our past efforts to pro- 
vide bibliographic access to academic library 
users. The current study provides further 
information on the question of whether circula- 
tion of library materials can be associated 
with elements of catalog records. 

The central concern of this study is the 
relationship between access points on catalog 
records and circulation: specifically, is there 
a correlation between an it>creaso.d number of 
subject headings, and/or other access points, 
and the number of recorded uses of the book 
described? In the course of trying to answer 
this question some other aspects of the biblio- 
graphic record which might affect circulation 
are also considered. 

PAST RESEARCH 

There is surprisingly little information 
linking catalog records and circulation. 
Margaret Tayler concluded after a literature 
search for her 1982 doctoral dissertation that 
"there appears to be very little research which 
truly relates the idea of bibliographic acces- 
sibility, or the provision of bibliographic 
information, to the use of materials."! Studies 
which have addressed the question have all con- 
cluded with calls for more research, as there 
are many ways of approaching the problem. 
Taylor studied circulation patterns in a public 
library using the Dewey Decimal System. Pal V. 
Rao confined his more limited study (100 re- 
cords) to the Library of Congress education (L) 
classification section of an academic library. 2 
An earlier study by William Carl Highfill was 
conducted in a college library using the Dewey 
system.3 It examined subject access points 
only, and was done during the summer session 



when use patterns may have been atypical. 

While Rao and Taylor found essentially no 
significant correlation between number of access 
points and circulation, Highfill did conclude 
that "those books which have been assigned a 
greater number of subject headings have a great- 
er chance of being selected by users during sub- 
ject searches. "* Since type of library and type 
of collection, as well as the subject areas 
chosen for study, might have influenced these 
different findings, all of the authors called 
for further inquiry. 

METHODOLOGY 

The present study was conducted at a 
medium sized research library that uses the 
Library of Congress classification system. The 
library's cataloged collection of about eight 
hundred thousand volumes is housed on open 
shelves. A divided author/title and subject 
caiC catalog provides primary access to the col- 
lection; this is augmented by an automated cir- 
culation system with primary author and title 
search keys, but no added entries or subjects. 
There are no figures available on comparative 
use, but observation indicates that the card 
catalog is the primary source of bibliographic 
information. 

A sample of one year's acquisitions in 
three different subject areac was s< \ ? ed w.nd 
compared to circulation statistics ... one aca- 
demic year. The six months which elapsed 
between the date of the last acquisition and the 
beginning of circulation statistics was chosen 
to make certain that all books had beca returned 
from the bindery and that all catalog cards had 
been filed. 

The samples were taken from new book lists 
for the year 1981. Using a standard sample size 
formula provided by Taro Yamane,5 systematic 
samples were drawn in three subject areas: law 
(class K, 232 records), fine arts (class N, 301 
records), and social science (class H, 372 
records). In addition, 200 records in the 
criminology section of social science (HV6001- 
9920, hereafter referred to simply as HV) were 
examined. (There was an overlap of 46 records 
which appeared in both the H and HV samples.) 
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Three broad classifications were chosen to 
check if separate patterns in correlations could 
be observed ♦ By choosing these distinct clas- 
sifications , all of which exhibited a fair de- 
gree of circulation activity, the study was 
able to look for both broad and unique charac- 
teristics* The criminology group (HV) was 
added to provide an in-depth analysis of all 
1981 acquisitions in an area with exceptionally 
high circulation — more than twice that of the 
other classes in the sample* 

For each record data were collected on the 
number and type of access points, plus date of 
publication, length, and language* To these 
were added circulation data derived from the 
library's automated circulation system for the 
academic year 1982/83. These data were entered 
by type of borrower: academic, graduate, under- 
graduate, and total. (The "academic" category 
includes all faculty, plus a small number of 
employees with faculty equivalent rank; the 
"total" category includes use by a small number 
of non-academic, non-student* employees.) Books 
which had circulated to non-university users 
through interlibrary loan, etc., or had been 
placed on reserve during the year were removed 
from the study, because these circulations would 
probably not have occurred through use of the 
card catalog. Hulti-copy and multi-volume sets 
were also removed because they had a greater 
potential for circulation. Only circulating 
items kept on open shelves in the main library 
were considered for the sample. 

All data were entered., into a Time Zero 
Software statistical program designed for the 
Macintosh computer. 6 Each research hypothesis 
was that a significant positive correlation 
existed between the number of subjects or other 
access points and the total number of circula- 
tions during the year. Each null hypothesis 
being tested was that there was no significant 
correlation between the number of subjects or 
other access points and the number of times the 
item had circulated during the year. A 95% 
confidence interval was set for the tests. No 
cause-effect relations .ip was posited; what was 
sought was a level of correlation between the 
two factors which could not be explained by 
chance. 

Some limitations affecting the study must 
be acknowledged. Open shelving means that 
browsing will be a factor of unknown dimensions 
in circulation figures. Recent studies indicate 
that catalog users often use the subject catalog 
as a starting point to guide them to a shelf 
area where they can browse for the books they 
need, 7 and one portion of this study— class HV — 
seems to support this belief. The major reason 
for choosing the K~ classification as an area of 
study was to try to offset the browsing factor, 
as this classification is particularly difficult 
to browse. The size of the classified collec- 
tion in the study library (ca. 800,000 volumes) 
would also tend to make browsing more difficult. 
Online author/title access to a majority of the 
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collection through the automated circulation 
system surely had some effect on the non-subjeci: 
statistics gathered, but would be of use only in 
known-item searching. This is discussed further 
in that section of the analysis. 

FINDINGS 

What follows is a summary of major findings 
and an attempt to apply such information to 
cataloging theory. Full statistical data are 
given in accompanying tables. 

A central point of the study was to learn 
if items with more IX subject headings circu- 
lated more than items with fewer such headings. 
Subjects are the one area of a jtandard cata- 
loging record which seem to offer the possibili- 
ty of easy expansion. Most of the records in 
this study were unaltered MARC cataloging (over 
90% in each classification, and 95% overall). 
The range of subject entries observed was 
between one and eight, with an average of 2.2 
subjects per record. This is considerably 
higher than the average figures of 1.3 reported 
by McClure in 1976 8 and 1.4 reported by O'Neill 
and Aluri in 198 I, 9 and can be attributed to the 
choice of non-literary classes with recent 
imprint dates. 

Classes H, K, and N have low positive 
correlations with total circulation ranging 
from .046 to .088. HV has a negative correla- 
tion of -.072* In all cases the values are such 
that the negative hypothesis of no association 
cannot -be rejected. That is, She-figures are 
low enough that it r ot be stated that they 
could not have occurred by chance. The average 
number of LC subject headings per record, by 
itself, does not nave a significant effect on 
circulation in the four areas studied. An 
interesting finding is that undergraduate cir- 
culation figures are exceptionally high in the 
criminology section, HV. This, coupled with the 
negative total subject-circulation correlation, 
makes it seem likely that browsing plays a 
larger role in high circulation areas, while the 
subject catalog is more important in less used 
areas of the collection. For high circulation 
areas the catalog may serve more as a guide to 
the general classification that to a specific 
work. 

Subject heading data were recorded in two 
sub-categories as well as a combined figure. 
The sub-categories were labeled topical and 
specific. 10 "Specific" headings were any sub- 
ject headings beginning with a personal or 
corporate name, or with a geographic name. One 
might expect that such "specific" headings would 
be easier for patrons to locate in the subject 
catalog and therefore might be correlated with 
more circulations. Other subjects— the "topi- 
cal" headings — are not always represented in the 
LC subject vocabulary in the same terms as they 
may occur to a patron, and so conceivably might 
be associated with a lower correlation. Re- 
search shows that patrons rarely consult Library 
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of C o ngress Subject Headings volumes for assist- 
anceT** As an example, a patron seeking a book 
on the art of Marcel Duchamp could locate it 
directly by a subject search under "Duchamp/ 1 
but might have trouble seeking a work on modern 
French art, which could be sought by such terms 
as "French art," "modern art," "French modern 
art," etc., rather than under the LC form "Art, 
Modern— 20th century — France ♦" 

Just the opposite interpretation is 
supported by the total circulation figures* In 
three of the four total circulation categories, 
topical subject headings were more strongly 
correlated with circulation than were specific 
subject headings* There may be other factors 
which account for this difference— for instance, 
the type of books represented by these headings 
might be less in demand for other reasons* 
Nevertheless, the aggregate figures do not 
support the idea that users are more likely to 
select a subject heading beginning with a proper 
noun* 

When these statistics are broken down 
between types of users (see Table III) we see 
that there is a noticeable difference in the 
topical and specific correlations by under- 
graduates and other users* Undergraduate use 
correlates positively to topical subject head- 
ings, while the academic and graduate use 
correlation figures are mostly negative* With 
specific subjects, i*e*, subject headings be- 
ginning with personal, corporate, or geographic 
names, the undergraduate correlations are the 
lowest of the categories in three of four cases* 
This difference might be caused by the type of 
materials sought by the different user groups, 
but that possibility is beyond the scope of the 
data gathered* What can be stated is that sub- 
ject use to retrieve library materials is even 
more complex than indicated by previous studies* 

Other access points are derived chiefly 
from the AACR2 rules by which a book is being 
cataloged* Although AACR2 gives some leeway in 
determining which access points to give a par- 
ticular book, generally this is a standardized 
procedure* Depending eti its descriptive cata- 
loging, one work will receive only an author and 
a title entry % while another will also have 
access points for a series, joint author, and a 
prominent sub-title* It seems plausible that a 
patron approaching the catalog with an incom- 
plete citation might have a slightly better 
chance of locating the book with more access 
points* Past research has shown that incomplete 
or garbled citations are common with library 
users, 12 and so it is possible that books with 
these extra access points might be charged out 
more often* 

For three of the four classes examined (K, 
H, HV) there was a negative correlation between 
total non-subject access points and total circu- 
lation* Class N had a slightly positive correl- 
ation of *031* None of these figures disproved 
the negative hypothesis of no significant 



correlation* It is interesting to note that for 
non-subject access points the most negative 
statistics came from series and corporate author 
correlations, while three-fourths of both the 
personal author and title correlations were pos- 
itive* This suggests the possibility that 
patrons access materials infrequently through 
series or corporate authors* The higher correl- 
ations for author and title entries may be 
accounted for in part by the existence of the 
library's automated circulation system with its 
title and principal author search keys* 

Access points are only part of the reason 
a patron might locate and choose a particular 
book* Other factors were noted and analyzed* 
Date of publication, number of pages, and 
language were recorded as possible contributing 
factors* Correlation results were mixed but 
three noteworthy figures were seen* Date of 
publication did not vary widely because the 
sample was composed of all new additions from 
the same calendar year, with average dates of 
1977 to 1979* Circulation correlations were 
positive in all cases (i*e*, newer books circu- 
lated more often)* With class HV the figure of 
♦ 153 was high enough SO chat the null hypothesis 
of no significant association could not be re- 
jected* As one might expect, there was also a 
positive correlation between English language 
and circulation, and again the HV class figure 
of ♦ 158 was beyond the range of the null hypoth- 
esis* These figures would probably have betm 
higher if there had been more foreign language 
books in the sample, but they ranged from only 
1% to 8%, of the totals* With such a preponder- 
ance of English works there was not much 
opportunity to observe the language factor* 

Length is a more problematical factor as it 
is not easily associated with positive or nega- 
tive characteristics* The correlations between 
greater length and higher use ranged from nega- 
tive to positive, with the H class figure of ♦ 137 
being high enough to indicate a significant 
positive correlation* 

CONCLUSION 

These figures should be considered in the 
context of other studies dealing with cataloging* 
Use studies have indicated that certaxa types of 
materials, such as foreign language books, cir- 
culate less frequently than average*^ A study 
of short entry catalogs done at Bath University 
showed that most patron needs could be met by 
brief entry records with no more than two access 
points* I* The current study lends some weight 
tc the idea that for certain types of cataloging 
the equivalent of a full MARC record is not cost 
efficient in terms of future circulation of the 
titles* If circulation is accepted as a valid 
measure of library performance, there is little 
to suggest that the time and expense of full 
local cataloging of older backlog items for 
which no MARC cataloging is available, such as 
many foreign language materials, is justified* 
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Given the contradictory evidence gathered 
in this study there does not seem to be a sim- 
ple, ready solution to the question of increas- 
ing subject accessibility* While it is tru* 
that most MARC records offer few subject access 
points » this research shows that increasing the 
number of LC subject headings may have little 
or no effect on book retrieval and use* One 
intriguing possibility is that an incremental 
increase in subject headings , such as from one 
or two up to three or four, does not affect cir- 
culation 9 but that a very large increase up to 
ten or more may begin to affect use figures* 
Card Mandel has compiled a number of possible 
methods for such subject enhancement. 1* How- 
ever , the data presented here, which is based on 
traditional cataloging records, does not offer 
statistical evidence that a larger number of 
subject headings is significantly associated 
with increased circulation* 

It has been suggested that added entries 
are rarely consulted and might be dropped from 
catalog records under certain circumstances , 
especially if key word title access were 
added . 16 In this study no type of added entry 
was posit ivley associated with circulation at a 
significant level* When one considers the au- 
thority work that is often necessitated by 
series and corporate entries, consideration 
must be given to simplifying certain types of 
cataloging— older imprints , foreign language 
materials , and various materials found in back- 
logs come immediately to mind* 

More information, particularly protocol 
analysis and transaction log analysis which can 
be more directly correlated with circulation, 
is necessary before making any major adjustments 
to the catalog record* The research reported 
here indicates that use patterns are complex 
and that catalog use varies from one subject 
area to the next and from one user group to the 
next* The catalog of the future must be built 
on knowledge of actual user behavior, and should 
be keyed more to the institutional situation and 
less to traditional expectations* It is con- 
ceivable that a record with less description 
and fewer added entries will be combined with 
greater subject access of a typ» that will be 
simpler to use* As we move forward, creating 
new catalogs, for a new generation of academic 
users, every assumption concerning access should 
be continually tested* The knowledge gained 
will serve us well in the quest for ever better 
access to our collections* 
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TABLE I 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 



Variable 
(average) 



Year of pub* 

No. of pages 

English 
Foreign 

Topical subjects 

Specific subjects 

Total subjects 

Personal authors 

Corporate entries 

Series entries 

Title entries 

Total non-subject 
access points 

Total access points 

Average no* circulations 
1982/83 academic year: 

Academic 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

Total* . 



K (Law) 
232 records 



1978 

312 

96Z 
4Z 

1*80 

.25 

2*05 

1.32 

.18 

.47 

1.02 

2.98 

5.02 



N (Fine Arts) 
301 records 



1977 

220 

92% 
8Z 

1.61 
.56 

2.17 

1.41 
.23 
.22 
.98 

2.83 

5.00 



H (Social Sci.) 
372 records 



1979 

264 

99Z 
IX 

1.88 

.38 

2.25 

1.30 

.23 

.37 

1.01 

2.91 

5.16 



.04 
.15 
.50 
.70 



.07 
.14 
.61 
.89 



.10 
.24 
.47 
.85 



HV600 1-9920 
(Criminology) 
200 records 



1979 

251 

96% 
4% 

1.97 

.17 

2.14 

1.27 

.17 

.29 

1.01 

2.73 

4.87 



.12 
.23 
1.53 
1.92 



^Includes local non-academic circulation 
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TABLE II 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 

Correlation coefficients of total circttlation and variables. Underlined values have significant 
correlation at .05 level* 



Variable 



K (Law) N (Fine arts) H (Social Sci.) HV6001-9920 

232 records 301 records 372 records (Criminology) 

200 records 



Date .068 

Length -.015 

Language * 104 

Topical subjects ,050 

Specific subjects .067 

Total subjects .088 

Personal authors .016 

Corporate entries -.097 

Series -.026 

Titles .066 

Total non-subjects -.042 

Total access points .028 



.077 
•024 
.093 
•042 

• 006 

• 046 
-.007 
.078 
-.026 
.013 
.031 
.054 



.041 
.137 
.055 
.158 
- .116 
.071 
.084 
-.094 
-.155 
-.021 
-.076 
-.002 



.153 
• 095 
.158 
.020 
- .198 
-.072 
.050 
-.107 
-.061 
.077 
-.051 
-.093 
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TABLE III 

CIRCULATION CORRELATIONS BY TYPE OF SUBJECT 



A. Topical Subject-Circulation Correlations 



.20 — 



K (Law) 



N (Fine arts) H (Social Sci.) HV6001-9920 

(Criminology) 




• 15 
.20 



Academic 



Grad. = 



Undergrade 



B. Specific Subject-Circulation Correlations 

K N 




TABLE IV 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BY TYPE OF SUBJECT AND USEK 
(Note: Underlined values have significant correlation at .05 level) 



TOPICAL SUBJECTS: 

User group 

Academic 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Total* 



K (Law) 
232 records 



-.062 
-.008 
.082 
.050 



N (Fine arts) 
301 records 



-.004 
-.063 
.054 
.042 



H (Social Sci.) HV600 1-9920 
372 records (Criminology) 
200 records 



.004 
.130 
.110 
.158 



-.003 
-.067 
.037 
.020 



SPECIFIC SUBJECTS: 
User group 

Academic .159 

Graduate .067 

Undergraduate .010 

Total* .067 



.035 
.018 
.007 
.006 



.050 
-.072 
-.115 
-.116 



.025 
.094 
.175 
.198 



TOTAL SUBJECTS: 

User group 

Academic 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Total* 



.045 
.036 
.081 
.088 



.018 
-.075 
.059 
.046 



.039 
.075 
.024 
.071 



.015 
.110 
.043 
.072 



*Total figures include local non-academic circulation 
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QUALITY CONTROL OF ONLINE CATALOGS: 
AUTOMATION VS. HUMAN CONTROL 

Ichiko Morita 
The Ohio State University Libraries 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Abstract . Duality here is concerned with both the intellectual content as well as the description 
of the catalog. 

With the advent of the online catalog, we started automatic ouality control, beginning with such 
activities as the detection of errors and duplicate entries. 

As computer technology advances, the speed and magnitude of the shift from manual to machine 
control is increasing. Automated quality control is no longer limited to the descriptions of catalog 
records but is extending to their intellectual contents as well. The extent to which automated quality 
control of intellectual content might be taken must be given serious consideration. 



Keywords and Phrases , 

Automatic quality control. 
Artificial vs. human intelligence. 
Online catalogs. 

The importance of maintaining high ouality in 
library catalogs cannot be overemphasized. 
We have always made various efforts to main- 
tain the quality of library catalogs as best 
we can. However, online catalogs, which have 
characteristics different from those of any 
of the traditional catalogs, introduced 
entirely new approaches. Offering greater 
precision and speed, computers now do what 
humans once dfd. Moreover, we ?re extending 
the capacity of computers to perform tasks 
humans could not do, with minimal time and 
effort. 

Even at the dawn of the online catalog 
era, we were conscious of the quality of 
''online catalogs, but not so conscious of the 
automatic quality control measures, though we 
had incorporated some into the then develop- 
ing systems. A good example is that of the 
OCLC online shared cataloging system. It 
displayed error messages such as "El, 1 * W E2, W 
etc., indicating illegal tag, illegal 049 
field, etc. when the operator input incorrect 
tags, codes, etc., rather than processing 
that erroneous information. This early type 
of quality control had the fc Mowing charac- 
teristics: 

1. Certain measures were necessary for 
the system to respond. For example, correct 
codes, tags, etc. were necessary in certain 
designated spaces. As a result, those meas- 
ures worked as a kind of quality control. 

2. Systems detected and warned of 
errors but did not correct errors. OCLC's 
system not only detected and warned, but 
prevented the input of erroneous information 
in one or two character spaces. In this 
respect, OCLC was a step ahead even at the 
very beginning. 

3. Detection was very basic and simple. 
For example, in one or two character spaces, 



where the choice of the characters to be input 
was expected to be all numerals or all roman 
characters, if the wrong kind of character 
was input, the computer indicated this as an 
error. Systems made on-off type detections. 

4. Systems did not need a large program, 
or series of programs. Their scope required 
neither dictionaries nor a large space in the 
file. 

As systems developed, online catalogs 
became more sophisticated. Additional quality 
control measures were provided as systems 
added new programs. However, quality control 
measures were not the central part of the 
programming as online catalogs developed. 
They were accommodated with a little extra 
effort, usually as the by-products of efforts 
to develop programs for improving display 
formats of bibliographic records or to pro- 
vide additional Indexing. 

In this manner, the Ohio State University 
Libraries, for e jnple, have developed ways 
to detect errors automatically, though on a 
small scale. Some examples of what the Li- 
braries have incorporated into their system 
are as follows: 

1. For bibliographic records, the system 
detects duplicate entries, including duplicate 
call numbers and duplicate copy numbers, and 
rejects them. It also detects missing field 
information in fields like the 300 and call 
number fields. It rejects multiple informa- 
tion in an incoming record, such as multiple 
call numbers. It detects invalid codes or 
formats such as mistyped location codes or 
misformatted call numbers. In addition, some 
frequently recurring pattern information is 
processed automatically. For example, certain 
unnecessary information, such as book prices 
or w subfield information, is suppressed from 
displaying without manual deletion from the 
source tapes. Also, certain information may 
be displayed in various places, once it is 
provided, through automatic interpretation of 
the data. For example, if the collation indi- 
cates the size of a book as over 30 cm., the 
"oversize" code is displayed automatically. 
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2. For headings, the system reports 
headers new to the file, Including the wrong 
form of an established heading, a heading with 
misspellings, etc. If an incoming heading *s 
AACR2 Lt form, it is coded as verified. If 
it is from a member library, it is entered as 
unverified. 

Soak} of the above-mentioned mechanisms 
have been. installed while. developing addi- 
tional programs for general improvements to 
the online catalog, and librarians have taken 
advantage of them to catch errors. Other 
mechanisms have been installed by special, 
request, usually by adding a small program to 
the areas where programmers were working. 
Some requests have not yet been accepted 
because of priorities that the Libraries 1 
Automation Committee has established for 
programming, as well as the cost of program- 
ming and the size of file the particular 
request requires. Although not all of them 
are incorporated yet, most requests are in a 
queue waiting to be incorporated as manpower 
and financial limitations allow. 

Automatic quality control of systems has 
been drawing more attention recently. The 
reason, of course, is that rapidly developing 
technology makes it possible to program highly 
sophisticated transactions to detect errors 
and make corrections. At the same time, li- 
brarians are increasingly aware of computers' 
capabilities and potential. They have begun 
to entertain ideas of utilizing those capa- 
bilities to control and elevate the quality 
of online catalogs. 

Ideas can be stretched much farther. In 
liy thinking, I can at least say the following. 
If we create a large dictionary of vocabulary, 
we can correct spelling. This is alrea<ty 
done by some software for word processors. 
The only difference is that libraries handle 
universal knowledge, and therefore, the size 
of vocabulary would have to be enormous to 
cover most records entered in online catalogs. 
However, if suitable conditions were met, 
this rfould not be impossible. Similarly, if 
we were to produce a list of call numbers and 
related subject headings for each call number, 
we could verify the appropriateness of the 
assigned subject headinos for call numbers. 
A system might even suggest additional sub- 
ject headings. Needless to say, one would 
have to compile a larfje and complicated list 
and the system would have to accommodate an 
enormous dictionary comprising such a list. 
This m*y not seem p-actical at this point, 
but theoretically and technically it is not 
impossible. 

In summary, quality control of the 
online catalog initially consisted of the 
detection of forms, detecting whether forms 
were numerals or alphabets, whether they were 
present or not, and whether an incorrect form 
was input (the correct f*^ was stored in the 
database as an established) form for compari- 



son). The errors that were detected or even 
corrected in the above situations occurred 
more often than not due to carelessness or 
typographical mistakes, and were by no means 
intentionally created as a result of conscious 
intellectual effort. Since those errors were 
created unintentionally, systematic detec- 
tions, warnings and even corrections were 
most welcome. 

However, if we advance our thinking in 
the direction I mentioned earlier, automatic 
quality control will grow from detection and 
warning to the prevention of erroneous infor- 
mation or wrongly entered information, and to 
correction according to predetermined rules 
and checking with provided dictionaries. 
Furthermore, we can expect to see the computer 
controlling the intellectual quality of the 
online catalog, distinguishing inappropriate, 
subject headings from appropriate ones, or 
suggesting better call numbers for a title by 
scanning assigned subject headings. That is 
to say, computers will challenge our intel- 
lectual selection of information, no longer 
being limited to the correction of inadvert- 
ent human errors. I don't think these kinds 
of activities are being performed yet in any 
existing online catalogs because of the non- 
existence of such a profile and the expense 
of programming, as well as the size of files 
required. Besides, many imagine that LC or 
some major institutions will do original cat- 
aloging while local libraries will do almost 
none. Therefore, people may not yet fear the 
power of the machine. At any rate, the po- 
tential of automatic quality control must be 
recognized. When the development of online 
catalogs reaches the point where most objec- 
tives have been fulfilled and most functions 
are being satisfactorily performed, what will 
be the next challenge? Most likely more 
attention will be paid to the quality of in- 
formation in those online catalogs. It is 
reasonable to assume that methods of cleaning 
up the records already existing in a system 
as well as those for verifying the appropri- 
ateness of the content of those records will 
be developed. Then, those methods will be 
quickly applied to what is currently being 
input. 

One question arises here as to whether 
we want to control the quality of intellectual 
content of online catalogs or leave it to the 
computers. At least we should be able to 
decide what we want computers to do. It is 
an obvious statement, I think, isn't it? We 
have known and affirmed this all along. How- 
ever, in practice there are mary cases where 
we have compromised with what the computer 
might do or what wt could temporarily live 
with because of financial limitations, a 
shortage of programmers or a lack of under- 
standing of systems on the part of librarians. 

Trends are difficult to resist and 
attention bias has brought many automation 
trends to develop in such a way, that we 
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never recognize and consider the basic prob- 
lems* Up to now, trends and attention oias 
have been affecting technical aspects of 
library functions. It is only a matter of 
time before artificial intelligence manipu- 
lates our intellectual portion of library 
activities. Before being too deeply influ- 
enced by or involved in those trends, we must 
forsee the potentials, whether advantages or 
dangers, and decide what we want* We should 
decide how far and in what way we want com- 
puters to control the intellectual content in 
online catalogs before otherc" decide for us* 
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CONCEPTS FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION IN THIS TIME OF TRANSITION 



Deborah Fink 
University of Colorado Libraries 
Boulder, Colorado 

Abstract. The current transition of society to an information-based economy offers teaching librar- 
ians an opportunity to expand our conception of the library research process by introducing "information 
processing" in our instruction. Information processing is the operations which cycle information from 
communication to dissemination to acquisition and organization to access, manipulation and communication. 
A paradigm for this flow provides a conceptual framework for organizing and presenting the functions of 
authors, publishers, libraries, and researches. The paradigm is also useful for exploring the political 
dimensions of information and to suggest strategies for integrating traditional and electronic modes of 
information access and manipulation. 



Keywords and Phrases . Bibliographic in- 
struction. Information processing. Research. 

The current transition of society to an in- 
formation-based economy offers teaching librar- 
ians a unique opportunity to expand our concep- 
tion of the library research process by inte- 
grating the diverse aspects of "inforrnation pro- 
cessing" in our instruction. Information 
processing is the many operations which cycle 
information from communication to dissemination 
to acquisition and organization to access, manip- 
ulation and communication. The following para- 
digm for this flow provides a conceptual frame- 
work for organizing and presenting a variety of 
procedures and issues of particular interest to 
library users in this time of transition. It 
outlines the functions of authors, publishers, 
librarians, researchers, and writers (see figure 
1). 

This paradigm is useful for bibliographic 
instruction because it builds oh current in- 
terest in the information age; and it focuses on 
information itself, not just access to it. As 
Frick maintains, "bibliographic instruction can 
help the student recognize that by understanding 
who generates information, who publishes it, who 



disseminates and classifies it, how, and for 
whom, he will develop a more subtle grasp of the 
value and limitations of that information." 1 

The paradigm can be used to overview the 
cycle of information processing, to provide 
context for any of the stages, and to explore the 
political dimensions of information. It can also 
be used to discuss current applications of emer- 
ging technologies and to suggest strategies for 
integrating traditional and electronic modes of 
accessing and manipulating information. 

For example, the cycle of information pro- 
cessing can be traced to highlight the politics 
of information, with politics being defined 
simply as promoting a particular interest. The 
cycle begins when an author communicates some 
findings in writing and the information is 
disseminated. The decisions of whether to dis- 
seminate and how are political choices. The 
author may limit distribution to colleagues for 
immediate feedback or seek commercial publica- 
tion for tenure or other purposes. A publisher 
will generally accept an item only if it appears 
to have market value and is consistent with the 
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publisher's public image. 

Selection for acquisition Is, of course, a 
politically charged process* Bookstores select 
those items which wi 11 bring a profit, organiza- 
tions select those items which support their 
point of view, and, as institutions, libraries 
select those items which are congruent with 
their collection development policies. Institu- 
tions, however, do not select materials, indi- 
viduals do. Within the parameters of the pol- 
icies, individual librarians make choices based 
on their own Interests and the perceived inter- 
ests and needs of their constituencies* 

The organization of library materials is 
less obviously a politically charged activity, 
but cataloging and classification tools are 
fraught with controversy: The Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings has been labelled sexist, 
racist, and Anglo-Saxon. Even preservation ef- 
forts have political overtones, as decisions are 
made about what will be preserved, how, and 
where. 

Access to information «a the point of con- 
nection between the author nd the researcher. 
This may occur without any intervening steps, 
but it is most likely to take place where pub- 
lished information has been collected and made 
available. Access is facilitated by organiza- 
tional systems and reference sources and ser- 
vices, which make it possible for researchers to 
identify and locate sources of information. But 
bibliographic tools are not without politics, 
both in terms of the items selected for inclusion 
and their organization. As Trick asserts, "... 
reference structures both open and close certain 
information channels, [for example] ... the rl- 
gidtty of certain periodical indexes. In regard to 
subject headings perpetuates certain views of 
the discipline.'* 

Tlie processing of information by the re- 
searcher is prey to political perceptions from 
the outset. According to West, "The way a prob- 
lem is stated or conceptualised may exert some 
influence on the solution and on the pertinent 
information which is gathered. "3 He also notes 
that, as research continues, tlv»re are M ... po- 
tential distortive effects which emerge from 
preconceptions about previously gathered infor- 
mation; from prior knowledge; from emotional 
bias; from group norms; from particular items of 
information, and restrictions as to the sources 
of information. 11 ** 

The paradigm provides a framework for con- 
sidering censorship and selective publication, 
which hinder the flow of information; propaganda, 
which is a distorting device of the author and/or 
disseminator; and bias, which is the researcher's 
conscious or unconscious selection and distor- 
tion. With an active awareness of these con- 
cepts, students can be encouraged to approach 
topic formulation, research, and writing more 
critical ly. 

The paradigm can also be traced to discuss 
issues raised by the electronic revolution. 
Electronic publishing offers a variety of appli- 
cations, and electronic networks are already 
enabling writers to communicate without an inter- 
mediary publisher* Such developments threaten 
to create an information elite and have impli- 
cations for copyright and preservation, not to 



mention the future of books and libraries. Li- 
braries are not only using computers to perform 
routine functions, but also to take advantage of 
networking capabilities, and to provide new forms 
of access, notably the online catalog. Librar- 
ian intermediaries provide researchers with com- 
puter-based access to the online equivalents of 
printed indexes and other reference sources. 
Computer capabilities h;»ve spawned whole new 
types of reference sources (e.g., citation in- 
dexes) and can be used to decrease the time lag 
between publication and indexing. Individuals 
with access to a personal computer can directly 
search an expanding array of online resources, 
and software options are available for concep- 
tualizing, organizing, writing, and editing re- 
search. Clearly, the computer has effected all 
aspects of manipulating and accessing informa- 
tion. However, in bibliographic instruction, it- 
is important to present the computer not as a 
panacea, but as one component of the total 
search process. 

At the point of access in the information 
processing paradigm, the rapid and prolific 
development of computer databases and software 
may be an overwhelming phenomenon; but search 
strategy, the foundation of contemporary Bl, 
provides an approach to this situation. We can 
introduce our library users to the various types 
of online sources and packages (just as we now 
introduce them to the various types of printed 
reference sources) and teach them strategies to 
discover which types would be appropriate for 
their needs, as well as the advantages and dis- 
advantages of particular sources. Pathfinders of 
online directories. .bibliographies, and reviewing 
sources can supplement subject guides and enable 
researchers to fit together in a single strategy 
the sources, printed and electronic, which will 
satisfy their information needs. 

It is also important to clarify relation- 
ships between conventional and computerized 
sources. Library users must know what holdings 
are reflected In an online versus a card-cata- 
log, when to use each and both. It is equally 
important that potential users of commercial 
databases understand to what extent a given 
field is covered online, what sources may be 
available only in printed form or only online. 
There are also aspects of manual searching which 
may make that approach a worthwhile preliminary 
step or adjunct to an online search. Users of 
computerized access are known to become so en- 
thralled with that approach that they will ex- 
clude additional useful sources. The future may 
provide electronic access to all information, but 
in this time of transition, information seekers 
must be able to effectively integrate all avail- 
able modes of information access. 

Traditional methods of organizing research 
and writing, such as index cards and outlining, 
become outmoded for those with access to a per- 
sonal computer and the growing selection of soft- 
ware. Although instruction librarians may not be 
teaching the mechanics of word processing or 
spread sheets, we will be called upon to teach 
appropriate applications of such techniques to 
the research process. 

The information processing paradigm pro- 
vides a framework for organizing and introducing 
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concepts in bibliographic Instruction* Applied 
to the credit course, the paradigm suggests a 
series of topics for discussion* The stages in 
the flow of information are explicit In the 
model, but the politics of information and the 
role of the computer 'h accessing and manipu- 
lating information are Implicit* Although the 
library research course will concentrate on the 
point of access, the paradigm establishes a con- 
text which will enrich the research process* 
For example, a unit on indexing might include a 
look at what titles are included and excluded by 
a particular subject index, and how the coverage 
effects the dissemination of excluded titles or 
how the researcher's perception of the field is 
effected by those titles which are included. 
Applied to the one-hour lecture, the paradigm 
suggests a number of "hooks," that is, attention- 
catching and motivating introductions, which lead 
in to a brief look at the flow of information as 
a context for research strategies and sources. 
For example, a class might be asked why informa- 
tion is so Important that It is the basis of a 
new age and how information becomes available to 
the researcher. 

The electronic revolution has brought about 
a major transition In society and created general 
interest in the role and value of information. 
Teaching librarians can exploit this Interest and 
bring about a transition in bibliographic in- 
struction. Hovlng beyond the mundane view of li- 
brary use instruction as merely procedural expla- 
nations of search strategy and -the use of refer- 
ence sources, we can Introduce library users to 
the larger vlsw of Information processing. 
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BUILDING A BRIDGE 
ARTICULATION PROGRAMS FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION 



Barbara E. Kemp, Mary M. Nof singer, and Alice M. Spitzer 
Holland Library 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99164-5610 

Abstract. This position paper addresses educational articulation, with emphasis on the transition of 
students trom high school to college. These students frequently lack library/research skills which is a 
major problem for bibliographic instruction librarians in academic libraries. Based on models of school/ 
college cooperation, current cooperative projects involving academic libraries are discussed. The rele- 
vance of articulation efforts between high school and university libraries is emphasized. 
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te on aTrTngE~scliooT7coTTege cooperation; Library 
skills; Cooperative programs; Bibliographic in- 
struction. 

EDUCATIONAL ARTICULATION 

Several educational groups, including the 
American Association for Higher Education, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the Libraries and a Learning Soci- 
ety project have called recently for closer co- 
operation 1 among the nation's high schools and 
colleges. This desire for educational ar- 
ticulation, or the integration of educational 
experiences, takes many forms, but two common 
goals seem to be apparent: 1) to ease the tran- 
sition of the student from one educational unit 
to another, and 2) to link the educational pro- 
cess into a lifelong learning continuum. 

Unfortunately, programs and curricula often 
arc developed cr administered unilaterally. 
There is a ''tendency of teachers and administra- 
tors to concentrate on the curriculum of their 
level to such extent that they ignore the learn- 
ing goals of other levels 1 ' 4 while colleges fre- 
quently decide on admission requirements with- 
out consulting those most directly affected— the 
teachers and administrators in the secondary 
schools. The result is a poorly integrated, 
inefficient educational system, which has both 
gaps and unnecessary duplication in the curric- 
ula. Students and educators alike are frus- 
trated by this discontinuity, and taxpayers are 
forced to bear the costs of remedial and dupli- 
cated programs. 

To correct such problems, a Carnegie 
Foundation special report has urged that tfca 
nation's high schools and colleges "should join 
together to determine the content and specific 
skills considered essential requirements for 
entrance into college." 5 The same report lists 
five principles to follow in establishing col- 
laborative projects: 1) "educators at both 
levels must agree that they, indeed, have com- 
mon problems"; 2) "the traditional academic 
'pecking order' must be overcome"; 3) "cooper- 
ative projects must be sharply focused"; 4) 
"those who participate must get recognition"; 
and 5) "cooperation. . ♦ must focus on action— 
not machinery." 6 

ARTICULATION OF LIBRARY SKILLS 



As educators, it is important for academic 



empha 

librarians to be aware of and understand this 
focus on articulation and to consider our bib- 
liographic instruction efforts in relation to 
it. Like our colleagues in the subject disci- 
plines, we must be prepared to establish coop- 
erative programs with secondary schools to help 
students in their transition to college. 

There are strong, practical arguments for 
collaborative efforts. Most academic libraries 
are requested to host classes from secondary" 
schools or have high school students come to the 
reference desk for individual assistance. Since 
these classes and student? are not always pre- 
pared or Kve poorly designed assignments, such 
requests often are not greeted enthusiastically 
by the academic librarians; Another drawback in 
this approach is that the timing often conflicts 
with heavy use by the academic library's primary 
clientele and is thus viewed as an intrusion. 

By working to establish cooperative pro- 
grams, the academic librarian can gain control 
over the situation. It can be made clear that 
classes are welcome when they are scheduled at 
times convenient to the rhythm of the academic 
calendar. Academic and school librarians need 
jointly to establish criteria for library 
assignments, define minimum library/research 
competencies, and establish methods of teaching 
them at the appropriate grade level. As a re- 
sult, students are likeiy to be better prepared, 
and there would be less need for remediation. 
The development of mutual respect and under- 
standing with our secondary school colleagues 
and a caring, welcoming attitude toward their 
students can also act as a strong marketing tool 
for the parent institution. This ultimately 
benefits the academic library's position within 
the college or university. 

SCHOOL/COLLEGE LIBRARY PARTNERSHIPS 

From our research it is apparent that there 
are several models of school /col lege library 
cooperative programs. Among these are: 1) high 
school class visits to academic libraries; 2) 
academic librarians working directly with high 
school students to provide instruction; 3) pro- 
grams and privileges for special groups, such as 
gifted and advanced placement students; 4/ aca- 
demic librarians ;vorking with school librarians 
at a local or state level; 5) provision of mate- 
rials designed to introduce high school students 
to the academic library. The following programs 
illustrate some of these models in use. 
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Washington State University, Pullman 

At Washington State University, we had 
completed a bibliographic instruction needs 
assessment survey, and the data seemed to be 
contradictory. The vast majority of students 
indicated they had received instruction in li- 
brary use when they were in secondary schools, 
yet most still had difficulty in answering bcu 
sic questions about the library. Experience ct 
the reference desk confirmed that many students 
lack understanding of fundamental library con- 
cepts. 

In order to determine the cause of this 
discrepancy, we contacted the Washington Li- 
brary Media Association to initiate preliminary 
discussions with school librarians* When in- 
vited to speak at their annual convention in 
1984, WSU librarians presented a session on 
"Library Research Skills for College-Bound Stu- 
dents* 1,7 Participants discussed which library 
skills were most needed to be an effective li- 
brary user and shared ideas on how to incorpo- 
rate these skills into class assignments. 

The enthusiastic response to the session 
resulted in an invitation to speak at the 1985 
Washington Communication Conference (which in- 
cluded reading specialists, high school English, 
journalism and speech teachers, as well as li- 
brarians and media specialists). At the same 
time WSU librarians presented a pre-conference 
workshop entitled "Building the Library Bridge 
from High School to College: Strategies for 
Teacher-Librarian Cooperation- i Here, teachers 
and librarians working in small teams designed 
class-related library projects covering skills 
needed for college and lifelong learning. 

Chickasha Cooperative Bibliographic 
Instruction Project, Oklahoma 

The Chickasha Cooperative Bibliographic 
Instruction Project was carried out by a team 
of librarians representing the Chickasha Public 
Library, the Chickasha High School Library, and 
the University of Sciences and Arts of Oklahoma 
Library. 0 The goal of the project was to make 
library users aware of the different library 
resources available to them in the Chickasha 
area and to make participants in the program 
more effective library users. 

Instructional programs were presented to 
student and community groups. Several slide 
tape presentations and a workbook were prepared 
to assist in bibliographic instruction, and 
individual assistance was available during the 
programs. Participants benefited from increased 
understanding of library use and resources, and 
the libraries benefited from increased communi- 
cation among themselves and greater public 
visibility. 

University of South Carolina, Aiken 

In the fall of 1979, librarians at the 
University of South Carolina, Aiken held a half- 
day seminar for city and county public school 
librarians, teachers, and language coordina- 
tors. * Its focus was on materials related to 
literature in the university library e;id joint, 
cooperative services which could be offered 
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between the schools and th° University. 

An outgrowth of this seminar was the estab- 
lishment of a gifted child program. Each sec- 
ondary school in the Aiken area can select 
twelve outstanding children to participate in an 
annual library enrichment project in which they 
receive university library orientation, assis- 
tance in locating materials, and check-out priv- 
ileges. In addition, university librarians pro- 
vide guided tours and instruction to secondary 
school students upon the request of classroom 
teachers, 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Also in 1979, a study of library instruc- 
tion programs in forty high schools was done by 
Joyce Merriam, Reference Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 10 The study 
found that school librarians attempted to pro- 
vide at least minimal amounts of library orien- 
tation and instruction to students and that the 
typical high school program was almost identi- 
cal to that presented to freshmen at the Uni- 
versity. Teacher apathy toward integrating li- 
brary skills into classroom instruction, frag- 
mented library instruction given on a one-to-one 
basis, and lack of a formal, planned biblio- 
graphic instruction program were identified as 
problems. 

As a result of the study, Ms. Merriam rec- 
ommended many changes in library instruction at 
both levels. Among these recommendations were: 
librarians should teach students that the same 
skills can be used in various types of li- 
braries; teachers should be encouraged to inte- 
grate library exercises into their curricula; 
Schools of Education should prepare prospective 
teachers for integrating library skills into 
their classrooms; school and academic librarians 
should work together to help students make the 
transition from high school to academic li- 
braries. Another result of the stud:/ was a 
Library Instruction Colloquium held in Amherst 
in June, 1979. School and academic librarians 
met to discuss problems, exchange ideas and 
samples of instructional materials, and share 
knowledge. 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

The University ennessee has initiated 
an active program c cooperation with fifteen 
high schools in Knoxville city and county. Ix A 
videotape introduction to the library is shown 
to students by the school librarian prior to 
their visit to the library. Students nay come 
to the library individually, and class groups 
with the accompanying teacher are encouraged to 
take advantage of the regular bibliographic 
instruction program. High school teachers and 
advanced placement students are entitled to free 
library cards. The service is heavily used and 
library staff are pleased to see that the books 
in demand by high school students do not nec- 
essarily parallel those needed by university 
students. 

In order to alleviate the problem cf books 
not being returned promptly and reduce the 
traffic into the library, a demonstration pro- 
ject is being developed which will allow 
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librarians from two high schools to dial di- 
rectly into and search the university library's 
•database* Items requested would be sent out to 
the library via a delivery system. In addition, 
a conference is planned which would bring the 
librarian, a teacher of the librarian's choice, 
and the curriculum specialist from each of the 
fifteen high schools together with the univer- 
sity librarians. 

State University of New York. Albany 

In New York there is statewide interest in 
cooperation among high school and university 
libraries, At SUNY, Albany, the university 
library has established policies which encour- 
age visitations from high school classes. 12 
Teachers must arrange in advance for the class 
visits, and each student must have an assign- 
ment to complete- Upon arrT7al, a slide tape is 
shown which orients the students to the library; 
the bibliographic instruction coordinator then 
explains how to access library holdings* Li- 
brarians, including those from Technical Ser- 
vices, provide small-group tours of the build- 
ing before the teacher and students begin work 
on assignments. Because of the enthusiastic 
response to this program, a half-day conference 
was held at SUNY, Albany, in 1984. Speakers 
shared their knowledge gained through several 
years of teaching college-bound seniors. In 
addition-, local high school librarians and 
teachers discussed the preparation of students 
for college work via assignments and field 
trips. 

THE FUTURE 

Although many library-related articulation 
projects currently exist, there is relatively 
little information £Zr«ki them in t>» library or 
education literature. Academic and school li- 
brarians, working together as colleagues, need 
to continue developing programs and tc publi- 
cize them. As an investment in the future, 
academic librarians should also be jorMng with 
students and faculty in teacher trailing pro- 
grams to promote the importance of information 
gathering skills and attitudes conducive to 
lifelong learning. 

The future of articulation between high 
school and college libraries is bright. In the 
pursuit of educational excellence there will be 
increasing demand to provide better Information- 
gathering skills and eliminate the need for 
remedial instruction. Academic librarians have 
a responsibility to work with secondary schools 
to ensure that students are adequately prepared 
for the transition to college level research. 
We should carefully consider our role in the 
articulation process and continue to explore 
the many possibilities open to us. 
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END-USER INSTRUCTION - WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 



Shannon H, Kenyon 
Humboldt State University 
Areata, California 

Abstract, The purpose of this idea brief is to discuss with other librarians how they are dealing 
with the issue of end-user instruction* What, if any, kinds of programs do they have for faculty, staff, 
students, or community users? Is it part of the regular library instruction program? What are the 
staffing and equipment requirements? Do you think libraries should be doing this kind of instruction? 
I will start the discussion by describing what we are doing at Humboldt State University, 
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As more people are becoming acquainted 
with microcomputers and realizing the potential 
for gaining access quickly and efficiently to 
certain kinds of information.., it seems as if 
there will be greater demand for this new kind 
of "reference tool." Many of the popular micro- 
computing magazines carry ads for BRS AFTER 
DARK, and DIALOG'S KNOWLEDGE INDEX as well as 
for the various kinds of networks like 
CompuServe, Easynet or BCN. All of these ads 
say how easy it is to use these services and 
gain the information needed easily and quickly. 
Recent issues of PC World* have also had 
articles geared to nonlibrarians which describe 
how to perform an online search. 

What are academic librarians doing about 
this potentially large market of microcomputer 
users who want to utilize these sources as 
efficiently as possible? It is my belief that 
we need to be in the forefront of developinq 
end-user instruction, or we may be left out in 
the cold wondering what happened. 

At Humboldt State we have been interested 
in trying to do some kind of end-user project; 
but with the usual problems of decreasing budget 
and staff, we had a difficult time selecting a 
starting point. After hearing a paper done by 
Susan Swords Steffen2 at the 1984 Online meeting, 
where she described her program for teaching 
faculty at St. Xavier College in Chicago how to 
do their own searching, several of us at Humboldt 
State decided to do a similar project for Fall 
1985. 



class materials cost. The first class will be 
offered free; and it is a one unit, faculty 
development class. 

We plan on setting up four locations to do 
some searching the day of the workshop. We will 
be using one IBM-PC loaded with Menlo Corpora- 
tion's Pro-Search, plus three terminals in 
various locations in the library. 

Now that I have briefly described our 
program, I'd like to ask for questions and throw 
open the discussion to hear what other colleges 
and universities are doing in this area. 
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We are beginning with the faculty because 
they are a smaller group and less equipment and 
staff time will be required (we hope)* Also, 
requests for on-campus faculty workstations have 
been made and access to microcomputers is becom- 
ing easier. We regard this faculty end-user 
program as the jumping-off point for an end-user 
instruction program which will eventually (and 
I stress eventually, at this point) include all 
of our users. 



Presently we are in the planning stages. 
Four of us will be team-teaching this workshop. 
The format is to be a one-day, six-hour work- 
shop, followed by one hour of practice time 
scheduled at a later time with one of the four 
librarians involved 1n the workshop. For this 
first time we have received a small grant from 
the university to underwrite the computer and 
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TEACHING MICROCOMPUTER LITERACY: NEW ROLES FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 

Linda J. Piele, Judith Pryor, and Harold W. Tuckett 
University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 



Abstract , While microcomputer labs and software collections are increasingly a part of college 
and university libraries, most librarians are not instructing users in microcomputer literacy, despite 
the clear need of many users for such instruction. In many cases, librarians do not believe that 
it is their role to provide such instruction. This paper will contend that it is indeed their role, 
and that if one views microcomputers as important tools for information retrieval and management, 
librarians 1 role in teaching users about them is vital. By examining the experience of one academic 
library in assuming a central role in the admininistration of a microcomputer lab and in campus-wide 
microcomputer literacy instruction, changes in librarians' professional roles are suggested, and the 
implications of such a role are examined. 
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computer literacy; information literacy; 
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Microcomputers and software collections 
for the use of patrons have become a feature 
of many college and university libraries over 
the past few years. In 1981, libraries adding 
such services were rare enough to be reported 
individually in the library press. By 1984, 
according to a survey reported in Library 
Journal , 45.7 percent of the college and 
university libraries responding make micro- 
computers available to the public and 43.4 
percent do so with software. In a survey of 
ARL libraries taken in January 1984, 24 of 85 
respondents reported having microcomputer 
facilities for users. 2 

Colleges and universities looking for 
locations to place microcomputers for the use 
of students and faculty have tended to view 
any library with available space as a suitable 
location largely due to such factors as central 
location, long hours, ability to provide access 
and control for software, and service orien- 
tation. For their part, libraries have 
accepted, welcomed, or actively sought re- 
sponsibility for these additional cervices. 
For most, support for th* curriculum by pro- 
viding access to instructional and application 
software has probably been the primary 
rationale. Other possible purposes included 
collection of data available on floppy disk and 
support for general computer literacy, end-user 
online searching, word processing, continuing 
education, and faculty development.^ 

Additionally, a few libraries have had 
special library educational missions in mind, 
such as the use of ccmputer-assisted-instruction 
software for library instruction. Few, however, 
have considered the specialized teaching skills 
that instruction librarians possess and the 
implications of these skills for microcomputer 
labs. (A notable exception, as reported in 
the periodical Small Computers in Libraries , is 
the Mann Libnary Microcomputer Center at Cornell 
University. ) 

A major problem faced by libraries adding 
microcomputers is the necessity of coping with 
the lack on the part of many users of micro- 
computer training and their overwhelming need 



for assistance. Methods adopted to deal with 
this problem range from posting signs advising 
patrons to go to the computer center for 
assistance to hiring and training student 
assistants to staff the area. Many patrons are 
not comfortable learning on their own; many 
don't even realize that they don't need to know 
how to program to use a microcomputer; and even 
if assistance is available, many are reluctant 
or uncomfortable in seeking it out. Thus, there 
is a strong need for various types of group 
training and instruction. 

Even with this obvious need on the part of 
users, however, academic librarians— including 
instruction librarians— are not generally pro- 
viding such instruction. Possible reasons for 
this situation may include a lack of clarity oh 
many campuses as to the unit responsible for 
providing such assistance, lack of microcomputer 
skills and/or confidence on the part of 
librarians, and the, fact that many librarians 
simply don't think it is their role to teach 
microcomputer skills— it sounds too much like 
teaching computer science. 

This paper will take exception to these 
assumptions, particularly the last one. It 
will be argued that the microcomputer— far 
from being seen as a programmer's instrument- 
should be seen, at least as far as the needs 
of many faculty > staff, and students are con- 
cerned, as an information retrieval and man- 
agement tool, and, as such, something with 
which librarians should be vitally involved. 
Furthermore, the implications of this point 
of view and developments in technology and 
telecommunications will have profound impli- 
cations for the professional roles of academic 
librarians in the future. By examining the 
experience of one academic library in assuming 
a central role in the administration of a mi- 
crocomputer lab and campus-wide microcomputer 
literacy instruction, one such appropriate 
role will be suggested, and the implications 
of such a professional role examined. 

In the fall of 1982, a microcomputer lab 
was made available to the users of the Library/ 
Learning Center at the University of Wisconsin- 
Parkside. This unit wots chosen by the Univer- 
sity administration as the most suitable to 
house and administer a campus microcomputer 



facility because of its service orientation 
and open and non-intimidating atmosphere. 5 
Although it has grown considerably since 
that time, this site remains the sole microcom- 
puter facility for this campus of approximately 
5000 students. Two of the major goals of the 
lab were to support the curriculum and to pro- 
vide a facility to promote general computer 
literacy for the entire campus community. 
For the reasons cited above, librarians 
soon realized that there was a strong need 
to offer general microcomputer instruction. 

To respond to these needs, two librarians 
from the Public Services staff began regularly 
offering a hands-on general orientation 
workshop to introduce students, faculty, 
and staff to the use of microcomputers. 
After \the need for follow-up workshops 
on several applications— word processing, 
file management, and electronic spreadsheets 
—became apparent, workshops on each of these 
applications were taught the following 
semester. All workshops were two-hours 
in length and taught in two-person teams, 
with librarians serving alternately as 
"presenter" and "trouble-shooter." 

After approximately one year, the 
seven reference/instruction librarians 
in the Public Services Division reached 
the collective decision that they should 
all participate in this program. All librarians 
hart attended in-house hands-on workshops 
similar to the orientation workshops, and 
many had trained themselves further in 
the use of microcomputers by learning to 
use a particular application program to 
accomplish a library or professional task. 
The team-teaching method allowed those 
who had not taught workshops before to 
work initially with one of the more experienced 
workshop leaders. Although most librarians 
found that teaching the workshops initially 
required extensive preparation and was 
stressful, all were reasonably comfortable 
in this role within a few months. As a 
result of the participation of a total 
of seven librarians as instructors, the 
library was able to offer a workshop approx- 
imately every two weeks without creating 
an unreasonable work load for any staff 
member and to expand its workshop offerings 
to include one on the use of bibliography 
management software. 

Over the course of the preceding year 
and one-half, as librarians had increased 
their level of computer literacy and awareness, 
they had become aware that the objectives 
of the microcomputer instruction program 
should be expanded. The potential applications 
of microcomputers to library research tasks 
became more apparent with new information 
becoming available— in some cases exclusively- • 
-in machine readable format, whether on 
floppy or optical disks or via telecommunica- 
tions. An online catalog was also in the 
foreseeable future. Librarians became 
convinced that instruction in information 
literacy— regardless of the format of the 
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information in question— was an important 
goal of the bibliographic instruction program 
and that microcomputer literacy was an 
important sub-goal. 

Librarians therefore developed a series 
of seminars directed at faculty on the use of 
microcomputers as a tool to enhance library- 
related research and teaching tasks. Included, 
in the series were presentations on end-user 
searching, management of bibliographies and 
research notes, and presentation graphics. Un- 
like the workshop series, these seminars are 
more conceptual in nature. Relevant software 
is demonstrated, but no hands-on experience is 
offered. Plans call for inviting faculty and 
staff members from other campus units who have 
had specialized microcomputer expertise to par- 
ticipate as instructors in future seminars. 
Librarians also experimented on a pilot basis 
with incorporating instruction on these topics 
into the ongoing bibliographic instruction 
program. 

The workshops and seminars have been both 
well -attended and well -received; formal evalu- 
ations, informal feedback, and librarians* per- 
ceptions have all been generally very positive. 
In terms of the specifics of designing and 
offering workshops, the hands-on instruction 
method turns out to be effective, particularly 
for novice computer users, whose most basic 
need is to use a microcomputer successfully. 
The hands-on approach was used in order to meet 
this need by minimizing theory and emphasizing 
a "learning by doing" approach. Assigning two 
students to each microcomputer works well for 
hands-on instruction; not only do they get 
sufficient hands-on experience, but titoy are 
often able to assist each other, reducing the 
amount of classroom time that must be devoted 
to trouble-shooting. 

Hands-on workshops are, however, time-con- 
suming for both students and instructors. Teams 
of at least two persons are essential for teach- 
ing introductory hands-on workshops of more than 
five persons. Trained student assistants ser- 
ving as trouble-shooters can be used effective- 
ly in many cases as the second member of the 
team. The time-consuming nature of hands-on 
microcomputer instruction will require that 
strategies and methods for integrating it into 
the existing bibliographic instruction curri- 
culum be carefully developed. Although re- 
searchers using a library can profit from use 
of a number of microcomputer applications, it 
takes a considerable amount of time to teach 
each of these skills thoroughly. It has pro- 
ven to be unwise to attempt to have students 
incorporate more than one of these skills into 
the research process initially. A f* — * step 
for many bibliographic instruction \ ams 
may be simply to incorporate informav jri on 
library-owned software programs appropriate 
to library research-related tasks into class- 
ron presentations for upper-division and grad- 
uate students. 

Unlike the hands-on workshops, the seminars 
have assumed a basic level of familiarity with 
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the use of microcomputers on the part 
of those attending. This format has turned 
* out to t>2 well -suited to meeting the need 

simply to make patrons aware of software 
suitable for particular purposes and how 
it might best be used. In general, teaching 
skills and experience gained previously 
by librarians active in bibliographic in- 
struction programs have been helpful and 
relevant to the task of developing and 
teaching microcomputer workshops and seminars. 

There have been a number of specific 
benefits at UW-Parkside resulting from 
the new role of academic librarians as 
instructors in microcomputer literacy. 
Many patrons who might otherwise never 
have utilized microcomputers Vave become 
enthusiastic beneficiaries of the productivity 
potential inherent in microcomputer applications. 
Faculty, in particular, have been prepared 
to introduce their students to discipline- 
specific applications of microcomputers 
which otherwise might have been ignored. 
Further, the emerging role of librarians 
as technologically ddeDt professionals 
with expertise in the latest technology 
has enhanced the image of librarians with 
a number of faculty and administrators. 
Finally, the expertise gained by librarians 
in microcomputer applications has paid 
off in gains in operational efficiency, 
as the library staff has increasingly utilized 
micros for a variety of in-house applications* 

Librarians have traditionally been 
the interface between patrons and information, 
possessing an understanding of the way 
information is organized while at the same 
time being able to work well with people. 
This fundamental role remains even with 
the new technology, but the skills needed 
by librarians, researchers, and students 
will change. As more sources of information 
become available via computer, librarians 
must assume leadership roles in working 
with users to insure their ability to access 
and manage this information. 

Librarians can play a key role in 
promoting general computer literacy on 
their campuses. The microcomputer is an 
important information retrieval and management 
topi, and librarians have an obligation 
to help users utilize it for research and 
information purposes. Further, as patrons 
increasingly use microcomputers to access 
information from remote locations, librarians' 
roles will be more concerned with consulting 
with and teaching users about the new technology. 
Librarians, more than perhaps any other group 
on campus, are attuned to working with people 
to access and manage information. Faculty are 
facing up to the necessity of integrating 
microcomputers into the curriculum. The 
assumption of a proactive and dynamic role by 
librarians will help them to play central roles 
in the technological future of the university. 
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University Library Services of Virginia 
Commonwealth University began an enduser train- 
ing program in February of 1985 at Tcnjpkins- 
McCaw Library on the Medical College of 
Virginia Campus. After reading numerous arti- 
cles in the library journals concerning the 
possible impact of enduser searching, the 
librarians at Tcnpkins-McCaw Library became 
interested in the effect the training program 
would have on the library's Online Search 
Service. 

A scan of the literature reveals how the 
library profession views the possible impact 
of enduser training. Hewison and Meadow ex- 
press the idea that people involved in auto- 
mation and who feel most comfortable with 
computers will become enduser searchers while 
those who are less computer literate will 
continue to use intermediaries. Haines, Janke, 
and Baker foresee that intermediaries will 
only be involved in more complex searches. 
Another trend predicted by Griffith is the 
evolution of the "non-professional" inter- 
mediaries who, while having no formal training, 
will become experts for their organisations. 
Janke also proposes that cost is a factor in 
the enduser versus intermediary executed 
search debate. 

In order to determine any changes in the 
nuitoer or type of searches submitted to 
lompkins-McCaw Library's Online Search Service 
due to the Enduser Training Program, the use 
of the search service by each trainee is being 
studied. Any computer searches requested by 
the enduser trainees during the past two 
fiscal years have been reviewed. All searches 
submitted by the trainees to the Library's 
Online Search Service during the next year 
will also be reviewed. Each search request 
is studied to establish the department and 
school of the requestor/ trainee, the method 
of payment (grant, department budget code, or 
cash) , the charges , incurred by the patron, the 
number and dates of each search requested, and 
the level of difficulty of the search. Three 
levels of difficulty were established, basic, 
average, and sophisticated; A basic search 
consists of a one-term or author search. The 
av^r-ge request includes containing two to 
three search concepts or thesarus terms, and 
the sophisticated \ search may involve coordina- 
tion of numerous search items, free-text 
searching, registry number and cross-file exe- 
cution. 



Of the 48 endusers trained thus far, 24 
have used the Library's Online Search Service 
within the last two years. Of those 24, 11 
have used the service 1 time, 8 have used the 
service 3 to 4 times, and 4 have used the 
service 6 to 8 times. One participant is a 
research assistant for the Department of Sur- 
gery and has submitted 125 searches for the 
faculty and staff of the department during 
the past two years. 

No decrease in the use of the Library's 
Online Search Service has been determined thus 
far. During the next year it is anticipated 
that as the endusers become more familiar with 
system commands and the mechanics of preparing 
a search strategy, their use of the Library's 
service may diminish or stop completely. The 
inf requency of search requests demonstrated by 
11 of the trainees (1 request during the re- 
view period) may not encourage the kind of 
repetition needed to be comfortable with system 
commands. University Library Services is 
presently reviewing the charging system and may 
decide to raise the current charge of five 
dollars per file searched. If higher charges 
are implemented the Library's Online Search 
Service may no longer be less expensive than 
enduser searching. During the year, the pro- 
gress of the enduser trainee from the Depart- 
ment of Surgery will be of particular interest 
due to the high nutter of searches received 
from that department. 

As Griffith has predicted, the profes- 
sional searcher may be replaced by the "non- 
professional" . 

Now that enduser training is a reality in 
libraries, speculation us to its effect can and 
should be replaced by efforts to obtain con- 
crete figures. Models and means for obtaining 
these results are now open for discussion. 
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iifn^S? l^ ry *° as 5^ a new role as communications facilitator for a network of scholars and 
clinical practitioners traditionally separated by disciplines and professional activities. 
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The Joseph and Rose Kennedy Institute of 
Ethics was established at Georgetown University 
in 1971, with incentive grants from the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, to stimulate 
scholarly dialog and assist policy analysis of 
issues surrounding medical care and biomedical 
research. The accelerating pace of technologi- 
cal advances in medicine during the last two 
decades, the concomitant revolution in treatment 
modes, and the emerging ability of medicine and 
genetic research to alter the lives of individ- 
uals have incited widespread concern, reaulatory 
and legal action, as well as constant dialog 
among medical professionals, policy makers, 
academic scholars, and the general public. 
Everyone is aware of the media attention and 
ethical deliberation surrounding such issues as 
the artificial heart, Baby Jane Doe, Baby Fae, 
resuscitation decisions in hospitals, living 
wills, abortion, the allocation of economic re- 
sources in health care, gene therapy, reproduc- 
tive technologies such as in vitro fertilization 
and embryo freezing, and the rights of animals in 
research. 

THE DEMAND FOR HUMANISTIC MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The academic discipline of Bioethics, that 
is, the analysis of ethical, moral, and values 
Issues arising in medicine and biomedical re- 
search, is obviously a highly interdisciplinary 
field which has emerged only in the last decade 
and has firmly established itself in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. In the 
1981 compendium, Human Values Teaching Programs 
for Health Professionals . Edmund Peilpgrinn 
reports on the burgeoning of formal teaching 
programs devoted to human values issues in 
medicine. While eleven programs were in exis- 
tence in 1972, sixty-five universities and medi- 
cal schools had established such programs by 
1981. i Outside the professional schools, there 
nas also been an explosion of interest in bio- 
ethics along with ethics 1n other professions 
such ^ engineering, business, and law? The ' 

Sft"Vr Eth l" <n c ^jnn a-Tfport 

published in \<Ob by the HasTTngs~Cefrfer, states 
that there are bioethics courses "by the hun- 
dreds" at the undergraduate level * 



The need for assistance in course develop- 
ment in the area of the humanistic aspects of 
medicine has been accentuated in recent months 
by the publication of the findings of the Panel 
on the General Professional Education of the 
Physician and College Preparation for Medicine 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Their 1984 repprt, Physicians for the Twenty- 
First Century , 5 finds an urgent need for exten- 
sive integration of the humanities and social 
sciences in the professional education of physi- 
cians. In coming to a conclusion similar to that 
voiced in A Nation At Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform , 4 the Panel percei ved a "con- 
tmuing erosion of general education ... an 
erosion that has not been arrested but is instead 
accelerating." The present education system de- 
voted almost totally to the acquisition of clin- 
ical, technical, and scientific "knowledge" is 
seen to be insufficient for the development of a 
good physician. The report asserts that "all 
physicians, regardless of specialty, require a 
common foundation of knowledge, skills, values^ 
and attitudes .... Ethical sensitivity and 
moral integrity, combined with equanimity, human- 
ity, and self-knowledge, are quintessential 
qualities of all physicians." The acquisition of 
these attributes can be foster j, the Panel be- 
lieves, by some shifting of .tphasis from memo- 
rization of facts to studies in the social 
sciences and humanities on both the baccalaureate 
and professional school levels. 5 

Additional impetus for new course develop- 
ment has come from recommendations for a basic 
curriculum for the teaching of ethics in medical 
schools developed and published in 1985 in the 
New England Journal of Medicine by a distin- 
guished group of physicians and ethi cists. 
Having surveyed the current status of the teach- 
ing of medical ethics, the group finds "the need 
for the application of ethical knowledge and 
skills in medicine sufficiently compelling to 
justify a recommendation that all medical schools 
require basic instruction in the subject." Such 
a curriculum should "provide practicing physi- 
cians with the conceptual moral reasoning, and 
interactional abilities to deal successfully with 
most of the moral issues they confront in their 
daily practice." 6 
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THE NATIONAL REFERENCE CENTER 
FOR BIOETHICS LITERATURE 

The Kennedy Institute's National Reference 
Center for Bioethics Literature is the only li- 
brary in the world devoted to the acquisition, 
organization, and dissemination of materials in 
the interdisciplinary field of Bioethics, 7 The 
Institute and the National Library of Medicine 
also support the Bioethics Information. Retrieval 
Project which produces the computer database, 
BIOETHICSLINE, and its annual print equivalent,, 
the highly regarded- Bibliography of Bioethics ," 
For twelve years, the library and the Information 
Retrieval Project have collaborated to assemble 
a comprehensive collection of the bioethics lit- 
erature, and to provide a sophisticated,. effi- 
cient system for bibliographic control and 
access. The activities, publications, and col- 
lections of the National Reference Center and 
Information Retrieval System, including' publi- 
cation of the major research tools in the dis- 
cipline, have supported scholarship, government 
policy making, and course development throughout 
the emergence and establishment of this field, 
not only in the United States but also by assis- 
ting professors and practitioners from around 
the world, notably, Great Britain, Australia, 
France, Germany, Spain, Canada, Belgium, and 
Japan, 

In early 1985, the Kennedy Institute of 
Ethics applied for a grant from the National 
Library of Medicine to expand its Library staff, 
facilities, and services in order to establish 
the National Reference Center for Bioethics Lit- 
erature, 9 One of the new roles supported by this 
grant is a Clearinghouse for Curriculum Develop- 
ment in Bioethics. The library staff has recog- 
nized needs for both centralized collection of 
curriculum materials, and the development of a 
mechanism for contact among professionals teach- 
ing in this field. The establishment of the 
Clearinghouse is the first structured means for 
those teaching bioethics in universities, medical 
and nursing schools, as well as high schools to 
exchange information with their colleagues re- 
garding course design, content, and materials. 
The project expands the role of the research li- 
brary from collection and dissemination to en- 
hancement and structuring of the "invisible 
college" of scholars and practitioners in the 
emergent field of bioethics. Since those devel- 
oping courses in this area come, from diverse dis- 
ciplines including philosophy, psychology, soci- 
ology, clinical medicine, humanities, po7jcy 
studies, law, and biology, they do not have the 
advantage of established disciplinary channels, 
such as assoc. ations, journals or newsletters, to 
address curriculum needs. We feel the Clearing- 
house for Curriculum Development, with its Syl- 
labus Exchange and its publications activities, 
is filling this gap and providing several vehi- 
cles for increased communication resulting in the 
enhancement of course design and content. Allen 
B. Vesner, in his recent, assessment of the next 
decade in academic Hbrarianship, calls for the 
implementation of mechanisms to gain exposure for 
the "invisible" activities and the "abstract con- 
structs" which constitute academic Hbrarianship. 



The Clearinghouse successfully provides the 
staff with one of the mechanisms suggested by 
Veaner, namely, "collaboration with faculty as 
expert intermediaries in the research pro- 
cess. "1° 

THE SYLLABUS EXCHANGE 

The Clearinghouse for Curriculum Develop- 
ment solicits and acquires syllabi, course des- 
criptions, reading lists, study and examination 
questions from faculty who have developed 
courses in the field. Staff decided that 
course materials from the high school to profes- 
sional school levels would be acquired since re- 
quests for assistance received in the library 
over the years reflect significant course acti- 
vity from primary edLcation to medical schools 
and continuing education for professionals. 

Dissemination of syllabi and course mate- 
rials is achieved by a Syllabus Exchange, A 
computer database has been developed to assist 
organization of and access to syllabi and other 
course materials. Utilizing the M300 microcom- 
puter and dBase III software for database con- 
struction, information retrieval, and report 
generation, staff may access syllabi and other 
course materials by several fields: name of 
course instructor, course title, subject, level 
of course, and institution. Boolean logic and 
textword searching capabilities are also pos- 
sible. 

Visibility for the Syllabus Exchange and 
dissemination of its materials are fostered by 
the production of two recurring curriculum de- 
velopment publications. A listing of syllabi 
received by the Clearinghouse is published 
quarterly as an appendix to the National Refer- 
ence Center's monthly publication, New Titles in 
Bioethics , a subject classified listing of flew 
books and other substantial publications ac- 
quired by the National Reference Center. Each 
entry provides course title, name of professor, 
institution, an indication of course level or 
student audience, and subject keywords assigned 
by the National Reference Center staff. Fol- 
lowing are examples of entries from the first 
quarterly listing. 

SE0004 PRINCIPLES AND METAPHORS IN BIOMEDICAL 
ETHICS. James F. Childress. Kennedy 
Institute of Ethics, Georgetown* Univer- 
sity. Fall, 1985. Graduate. 14p. 
(Physician Patient Relationship, Euthan- 
asia, Withholding Treatment, Public 
Policy, Resource Allocation, Organ Trans- 
plantation, Bioethics.) 

SE0008 TAKING HUMAN LIFE: CASES AND PRINCIPLES. 
J. Bryan Hehir. Kennedy Institute of 
Ethics, Georgetown University. Fall, 
1984. Undergraduate. 4p. (War, Abor- 
tion, Euthanasia, Value of Life.) 
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SE0011 MEDICINE IN THE COMMUNITY: ETHICS TU- 
TORIAL* Neville Hicks, Department of 
Community Medicine, University of 
Adelaide (Australia), 1985, Graduate 
Medical Education, 4p. (Ethics, Bio- 
ethics,) 

SE0016 LEGAL AND BIOETHICAL ISSUES IN HEALTH 
CARE MANAGEMENT. Cynthia Northrup and 
Gladys White, School of Nursing, 
Georgetown University, Fall, 1984. 
Graduate, 4p, (Nursing Ethics, Law and 
Medicine, Allowing to Die, Withholding 
Treatment,) 

SE0019 ETHICAL ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE, LeRoy 
Walters, Kennedy Institute of Ethics, 
Georgetown University, Fall, 1985. 
Graduate, 4p, (Resource Allocation, 
In Vitro Fertilization, Gene Therapy, 
Bioethics,) 

SE0025 COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS IN HEALTH CARE, 
Alain C. Enthoven, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University. Spring, 
1986. Graduate. 6p. (Economics, Costs 
and Benefits, Technology Assessment.) 

SE0027 STUDY GUIDE IN MEDICAL ETHICS (indepen- 
dent study program). Richard C. Mc 
Mill an. Department of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Science, School of Medicine, 
Mercer University. 1985. Graduate Med- 
cal Education. 17p. (Bioethics.) 

SE0029 THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF BEHAVIOR CONTROL. 
Clyde J. Steckel. United Theological 
Seminary. Spring, 1985. Graduate. 7p. 
(Behavior Control, Psychosurgery, Elec- 
troconvulsive Therapy, Psychopharmaco- 
logy,) 

Furthermore, the full text of a selec'sd out- 
standing syllabus is published as a regular fea- 
ture of the Kennedy Institute of Ethics News- 
letter , Syllabi chosen for publication in this 
manner are accompanied by a brief discussion of 
course ration? e and objectives prepared by the 
course instructor, reading lists, and occasion- 
ally examination questions. 

Faculty designing courses can contact the 
National Reference Center and Clearinghouse via 
a toll-free telephone number (800-MED-ETHX). 
Many requestors wish to receive specific syllabi 
listed in the quarterly lists published by the 
Clearinghouse; others need unspecified syllabi 
geared toward certain audience levels or sub- 
jects, such as health care policy, reproductive 
technologies, death and dying issues, patients 
rights, resource allocation and justice in health 
care delivery. Appropriate syllabi are quickly 
and accurately identified by searching the 
Syllabus Exchange database. For requests that 
must be mailed, a $2.00 per syllabus charge is 
assessed to cover photocopying, staff, and dis- 
tribution costs. Charges are payable via check 
or major credit card through the National Refer- 
ence Center's document delivery service. 



The National Reference Center and the Ken- 
nedy Institute of Ethics had several means al- 
ready in place for initially publicizing the es- 
tablishment of the Syllabus Exchange. Informa- 
tion on projected services and requests for sub- 
mission of syllabi and other course materials 
have bL~. printed in New Titles in Bioethics . 
In publication since 1977, New Titles has ap- 
proximately 250 subscribers who represent a 
worldwide core group of bioethicists. In addi- 
tion, a special mailing, geared to provide 
focused visibility, was routed to all members of 
the Kennedy Institute of Ethics. Similar infor- 
mation is also appended to issues of the Nation- 
al Reference Center's Scope Notes publications. 
Scope Notes are 10-20 page issue briefs on 
topics of current interest in bioethics, such as 
Baby Fae, Living Wills, and Ethics Committees in 
Hospitals. Scope Notes receive wide distribu- 
tion assisted by publicity for specific issues 
in such publications as Library Journal and the 
Hastings Center- Report , the "gatekeeper" journal 
for the field of bioethics. 

Publicity releases have also been submitted 
for publication in the major journals in bio- 
ethics as well as important publications in the 
wider field of Science, Technology, Society 
(STS) Studies, namely: Hastings Center Report , 
Journal of Medical Ethics (England), - Bioethics 
News. (Australia), Science, Technology and Human 
Values (HarvardrMIT), STS: Curriculum Newsletter 
of the Lehigh University Science, Technology and 
Society Program , the. Newsletter of the Teachers' 
Clearinghouse for Science and Society Education 
in New York City, and the SSTS Reporter of the 
Science Through Science, Technology and Society 
program at Pennsylvania State University. 

The Clearinghouse for Curriculum Development 
and its Syllabus Exchange are new and their suc- 
cess cannot yet be accurately assessed. Depend- 
ing, on response to the services, the National 
Reference Center and the Institute will consider 
publication of a paperback volume of the full 
texts of selected syllabi.,^ Another activity 
which may gather support is the offering of a 
curriculum development workshop for faculty in 
the field of bioethics. End user access to the 
Syllabus Exchange database, electronic mail, dis- 
tribution of the entire database or subsets on 
diskettes are options that will be appraised in 
the future, depending on the usage and utility 
of the database and services. 

The National Reference Center for Bioethics 
Literature and previously the Bioethics Library 
have always played active roles in supporting 
research and teaching in the field of bioethics. 
An international community of researchers, stu- 
dents, and professional practitioners depend on 
its comprehensive collections, as well as its 
organization and dissemination efforts. With 
the Clearinghouse for Curriculum Development and 
the Syllabus Exchange, a research library and 
database producer assumes a new role as a com- 
munications facilitator of a network of scholars 
and clinical practitioners traditionally sepa- 
rated by a diversity of disciplines and.profes- 
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sional activities. At the present time, when 
the need for the fostering of humanistic values 
and ethical sensitivity in professional as well 
as general education has been recognized and 
curriculum modification is being demanded by 
eloquent and prestigious spokespersons, the 
research/special library can emerge as a major 
force for the implementation of innovative 
cross-disciplinary teaching programs. 
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KLUDGE 

In computer jargon a makeshift solution to 
a programming problem, usually introduced to 
solve a last minute bug, is called a kludge 1 . 
It is the lazy, or desperate, programmer's 
alternative to redesigning a program* Some 
software programs are kludges from beginning to 
end — jury-rigged constructions that work, but 
require band-aid patches at every turn* 

As libraries add computers and computer 
readable material to their collections a kludge 
can result* It is all too easy to purchase a 
program, then consider how to catalog it, and 
when a patron requests it on loan, create a 
circulation policy* That kludge is compounded 
when, ten ^minutes later, the patron returns 
with a question about the program, and an 
on-the-spot decision is made on how much 
reference help will be offered. 

After a year of this system a library may 
have a set of policies on computer readable 
materials. But it will be a kludge of the 
highest order, a poorly constructed, hot-spot 
approach to library collections and services 
that is inconsistent, inefficient, and 
unprofessional. 

Many things can suffer from this failure to 
plan. Mistakes are expensive because the 
learning curve is high for these new 
technologies and much staff time can be lost on 
false starts. Also, the chances of obtaining 
adequate funding from the parent institution may 
be jeopardized by an unsystematic approach.. 

THE MANN LIBRARY PROGRAM 

A library must have a plan; that fact was 
recognized several years ago by the 
administration of the Mann Library at Cornell. 
They decided to create a comprehensive program 
to integrate computer accessible material into 
the collection and services of the library. The 
skeleton of that program is now in place. Clear 
definitions of the philosophies and policies 
which govern computer accessed material at Mann 
have been established. 

Two events were pivotal to the completion 
of this initial phase; the library was 



designated as one of three sites for a College 
funded microcomputer facility with two full 
time staff lines, and a librarian specifically 
responsible for computer accessed material 
was hired. With those facilities and staff in 
place the creation of the program proceeded 
smoothly • 

The field of computer readable materials 
has crawled out of infancy into adolescence. 
And, like a teenager, it is completely 
uncontrollable, growing unpredictably, at an 
alarming rate, and shifting constantly. This 
inherent unpredictability required we work 
sf nltaneously on the general and specific 
aspects of the program, deciding on its overall 
scheme as we filled in the details. 

First we addressed several philosophical 
problems which center around an a priori 
premise: there will be no discrimination 
against information based on its format, with 
the corollary: computer accessed material 
should be integrated into the collection. Thus 
our existing philosophies of Jibrary 
collections development and services apply to 
this new area. 

However, the application of the basic 
philosophies to the computer formats requires 
careful thought. Obviously different policies 
on physical access are necessary due to 
hardware constraints, the licensing conventions 
of the microcomputer software industry, and the 
levels of expertise needed to extract data from 
mainframe tapes and online systems. 

But another, more subtle, difference 
exists. Software can exploit the intelligent 1 
nature of the microcomputer to produce a new 
kind of information that has no print 
equivalent. We strove for a balance between 
the extremes of abandoning our established 
policies because the format is new and presents 
physical problems, and ignoring the differences 
the 'intelligence 1 of the computer brings to 
information, since that would be to ignore the 
potential of the medium. 

Our ultimate goal is an elegant program: 
well designed, flexible enough to gr.>w into new 
technological developments, able to absorb 
errors, and with a logical, efficient flow of 
work and services. We want a program patrons 
will immediately perceive as credible and 
professional. 
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CO LLECTION DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICES 

We divided the design of the program into 
two sections: collection development, and 
services. We wrote a ne*» program for computer 
readable information, but the mission behind 
the collection did not change; we collect to 
meet the teaching and research needs of the 
Cornell community. Therefore the focus remained 
primary over secondary sources (i.e. research 
results over textbooks), and sources of academic 
information over personal computing needs 
(i.e. Census data rather than a tax computation 
package.) 

We presently collect data (accessed either 
b,> microcomputers or mainframes), 
non-bibliographic databases available online, 
and microcomputer applications software — 
subject programs and generic office productivity 
programs that either can be used to access and 
control information or are heavily used on 
campus. (Online bibliographic databases are 
already Integrate/} into our system.) As 
information in mars storage systems like laser 
or CD-ROM disks tie published they too will be 
added to the collection. 

We collect anything accessible through- our 
hardware. This is not seen as a limitation on 
our collection scope because if necessary we 
would obtain the hardware required to access any 
material essential to our mission. 

Microcomputer software 

Microcomputer applications software can be 
subdivided into subject and generic programs. 
To refine our collection scope, subject programs 
were further divided into computer assisted 
instruction (CAI), decision, and analysis 
programs. 

CAI programs are written to teach the 
user. These programs parallel the programmed 
learning texts which the library does not 
purchase, and we are not collecting CAI 
packages. 

Analysis packages contain programs or 
formulae to process data 2nput by the user, 
their closest print parallels are books of 
formulae or papers on methodology and 
techniques. Mini tab, for example, performs 
statistical operations on data input by the 
user. We purchase relevant packages, but will 
rarely collect more than one package using the 
same formulae. 

Decision aid programs integrate programs or 
formulae and resident data with data input by 
the user into the final results. The nutrition, 
or diet analysis programs fall into this 
category. The user can enter the food consumed 
in a meal, and the program calculates calorie, 
vitamin and mineral consumption based on the 
user data and the food composition tables 
resident in the program. This sequence 
parallels the process patrons follow in the 
library as they gather data and analytical 
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techniques from the literature and combine that 
information with data they have gathered. We 
purchase relevant packages, but as with 
analytical programs, we do not duplicate 
programs that use the same base data and 
analysis. 

By far the majority of programs produced 
are what can be called generic productivity 
programs. Hundreds of these programs exist for 
equally as many applications. We listed the 
ap pi ica t io ns t ha t mi gh t be of in t e rest to 
academics and refined that list using the 
premise that our primary responsibility is to 
assist patrons in the control of published 
in format ion, especially bibliographic 
information. Any generic packages that 
directly, or indirectly, assist patroixs in this 
mission are appropriate to our collection. 

The core categories in this area are: 

- bibliographic file management programs 
that can process external (downloaded) and 
manually entered files, search them, anu 
formulate output to user specifications. 

- expert sy sterna that apply analytical 
programs to a knowledge base constructed by the 
user. 

- online search aids or gateway systems 
that provide an interface between the online 
searcher and the database. We are 
comprehensively collecting either working or 
demonstration versions of programs in the above 
categories. 

Programs of secondary importance include: 

- communications programs that establish 
protocols for data transfer between computers, 
allowing remote access to databases. 

- indexing programs that aid in the 
creation of book or article indexes. 

- database management programs that can be 
used to organize and retrieve information, and 
are often used to access numeric data on disk. 
We are collecting representative packages 
in these categories. 

We acquire representative examples of word 
processing programs because they can be used 
to reformat downloaded files for import into 
bibliographic file managers, and we acquire 
spreadsheet and statistical programs that can 
be used to cccess numeric data on floppy disks. 



Other programs of academic interest, such 
as authoring and graphics programs, are not 
being collected at this time. 

Data 

We collect both microcomputer and 
mainframe accessible data, including 
textual/numeric, full text, calculative, and 
directory or reference information. We 
duplicate print sources if the machine readable 
format provides additional analytical 
flexibility. We do not collect undocumented 
data, considering it the computerized 
equivalent of unpublished research notes. 
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We obtain access to any oni'L*? databases 
containing information within our collection 
scope ♦ We will evaluate those systems requiring 
subscription fees much as we do serial 
subscriptions* 

SERVICES 

Service for such a collection could range 
from technical support of the hardware, 
programming , and assistance in running, a 
program to handing the patron a disk ana a 
manual* 

We divided our services into three levels, 
to be defined for each area of our collection* 
Our most basic level is reference; we have 
minimal knowledge of a program , are aware of 
wh'«t is available , where packages are indexed* 
and the individuals on campus billing to 
consult* 

Our second service level is formal group 
instruction, either in the concepts and/or the 
use of categories of programs, or of individual 
packages, this requires we maintain a working 
knowledge of the programs involved* 

Our highest service level is consulting* 
In certain areas we give individual instruction 
and advice on the concepts or use of categories 
of programs and individual packages* An 
in-depth knowledge of a program is required at 
this level* 

We are committed to the consulting level 
for bibliographic file management programs, 
expert systems for the microcomputer and online 
search aids/gateway programs* For most of the 
other applications software and data we collect 
we provide instructional or reference level 
assistance, although, as alwnys, that is subject 
to change* 

CONCLUSIONS 

The development of a computer accessible 
material program is challenging and exciting* 
Such a collection can provide library patrons 
with an unprecedented level of information* We 
are the experts in the organization of 
information and its retrieval and we can dispel 
the stereotype of our profession as hidebound 
Keepers-of -the-Books if we coolly and 
competently assume control of information in 
whatever form it appears* 
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Over the past decade the bibliographic 
utilities, as well as publishers and book 
vendors, have designed and marketed acquisitions 
systems. Some libraries have developed local 
systems, while others have acquired an 
acquisitions package as one among several 
functions in a multipurpose, integrated turnkey 
system. Each of these acquisitions, systems has 
inherent strengths and weaknesses concomitant 
with the originator* s major purpose in system 
design. For many systems the acquisitions 
function was merely a by-product of a system 
largely designed for other purposes < The 
acquisitions process presents needs that must be 
specifically addressed in a system tailor-made 
to satisfy acquisitions requirements. As yet no 
system designed has fully met the diverse needs 
of academic libraries in 1986. 



similar tools should be searched to determine 
in-print status and cost* 

3) Dealer and Publisher Databases 

Once in-print status is verified, 
librarians decide whether to order a title from 
a vendor or directly from a publisher. This 
decision involves a classic time vs. money 
trade-off. Ordering directly from a publisher 
is the fastest and surest -route, but vendors 
oftentimes supply warehoused materials at 
substantial discounts . As a result online veri- 
fiability of stock availability in vendor and 
publisnerv warehouses would be of substantial 
benefit to librarians and would alleviate the 
guesswork involved A* supplier selection. 

Once the decision is made from whom to 
order a book, a substantial savings in time * 
could be realized if orders were transmitted 
directly to suppliers online through direct 
transmission links. 



An ideal acquisitions system for an acade- 
mic library woul.l be locally-based, integrated 
into a multi-purpose automated system, and 
interfaced with databases nationally to address 
the following considerations presented by the 
acquisitions process. An acquisitions system 
should be designed: 

1. to verify in-pr^At status 

2. to verify local processing status, e.g., 
owned, on-order, claimed, received, in- 
process, tickler, etc. 

3. to- verify bibliographic data 

A. to transfer bibliographic information auto- 
matically 

5. to minimize turnaround time from point of 
order to receipt of book. 

To satisfy these requirements, the components 
and interfaces of a model acquisitions system 
might be described as follows: 

1) the Local System 

Many acquisitions routines are condusive to 
local system applications — e.g. fund 
accounting, in-house tracking of orders, 
printing of o^dersr, etc. Ideally, acquisitions 
in-process information should be available in an 
in-house database so that library users might 
know whether a book is on-order when inquiring 
the local online catalog. £he on-order/ 
in-process database should also be searched for 
duplication of outstanding orders during the 
ordering process. Bibliographic data should be 
transferred to, a local system from a vendor, 
publisher or bibliographic util) ty database if 
at all possible. 

2) Bowker Databases 

The online equivalent of Books in Print and 



4) OCLC or Other Bibliographic Databases 

Bibliographic databases would be accessed 
to transfer orders not found in Bowker data- 
bases, but which a library wanted to order 
anyway— e.g., foreign publications, ephemeral 
publications, out-of-print publications. This 
automatic transmission of data would reduce the 
requisite number of keystrokes needed to order, 
and would trap information in a standardized 
format alleviating the need to tag 
acquisitions/ordering information when merging 
into a local bibliographic database. 

The following questions are posed by the 
scenario described above: 

1; Does the model described adequately 
meet the needs of academic libraries in 
an acquisitions system? 

2) Is the model acquisitions system as 
described feasible and practical? 

3) What is the priority ranking of the 
various interfaces outlined above? 

4) What is the trade-off threshold for 
cost vs. convenience in interfacing the 
various systems described? 

5) How can a discussion of an interlocking 
system as described be initiated among 
the interested parties? What body 
should initiate the discussion? How? 
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HARDCOPY IN TRANSITION: THE PLAN FOR A PROTOTYPE AUTOMATED 
STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL FACILITY FOR LOW USE LIBRARY MATERIALS AT 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, NORTHRIDGE 
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Abstract, California State University, Northridge (CSUN) has submitted a building program for a new 
phase of its main library that includes a prototype of a large automated storage/retrieval system (AS/RS) 
capable of housing 950,000 volumes. It will be closely integrated with an advanced online catalog and 
circulation system. It is estimated the AS/RS storage will save $13,000,000 in comparison with a new 
building with conventional shelving and equal capacity.. 

Our position 1s that an AS/RS is a practical, economical and innovative solution to the problems 
of constantly growing collections and escalating library construction costs. It will solve crowding 
problems while Librarians assess and compare the many formats in which information will be available in 
the year 2000 and give them time to decide which ones to use and how to. use them. We believe this large 
scale library test of a current technology, the AS/RS, would provide a wealth of important technical and 
functional knowledge regard iricp storage and use of low-use m<icerials in academic libraries. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Academic libraries are facing a dilemma: 
Their space consuming collections of books and 
periodicals continue to multiply. They are out- 
growing buildings built during the library con- 
struction boom of the MSO's and 1970's. Con- 
struction costs for new library space have esca- 
lated. CSUN's Ovlatt Library, completed 1n 1973, 
vCost $23.75 per gross square foot.l The compar- 
able 1985 cost would be $98.03.2 Governing 
boards are becoming more and more reluctant to 
fund construction of library buildings or addi- 
tions, buildings that will once again become In- 
adequate within the next five to ten years and 
thus start the cycle over again. 

California State University System (CSU), 
with an undergraduate and masters degree enroll- 
ment of 300,000, 1s seeking ways to solve the 
critical library space shortage on Its nineteen 
campuses. A 1934 space survey of nine of Its 
car.puses showed a combined- space shortage of 
313,950 assignable square feet. 3 a system-wide 
acquisition of 450,000 volumes each year creates 
an annual need for an additional . 45 >000 square 
feet/- 

The 28,000 student California State Univer- 
sity, Northridge i Is a typical large CSU campus. 
It has one of the system's most serious space 
problems. The library houses Its 850,000 volumes 
in two separate-buildings. By 1990, 1t will have 
a space deficit of 72,935 squaretfeet. The cam- 
pus master plan 1s to move the library out of the 
older 70,499 square-foot Library and consolidate 
services 1n one building for greater efficiency. 
The combined space deficit in 1990 would total 
143,404, square feet.5 As a result of the Chan- 
cellor's Office survey and CSUN's critical need 
for library space, the two combined forces to 
assess the alternatives and the feasibility of 



those alternatives. 

STORAGE ALTERNATIVES 

Open Book Stacks 

Classified open bot* stacks have become by 
far the most popular mode of book storage for 
academic libraries in the United States. Patrons 
prefer the convenience and the opportunity to 
browse. Open stacks would probably become almost 
universal wefe it not for high facility con- 
struction costs, currently $13.50 per volume in 
the CSU system. This high cost is difficult to 
justify in a medium size academic library where 
studies show that about 30% of the collection is 
used once a year or more and 40X of the collec- 
tion may not be used in five years. 6 Maintenance 
costs are also high ant open stacks do not pro- 
vide an Ideal environment for book preservation. 
Therefore, numerous alternate methods of book 
storage have been employed in acauemlc libraries 
despite the popularity of the open book stacks. 

Regional Depositories 

The use of an inexpensive site and low-cost 
compact shelving schemes has long made deposi- 
tories an affordable solution to the overcrowding 
of libraries v*th seldom used materials. The 
current construction cost of such a facility 1s 
estimated at $4.20 per volume for the University 
of California's regional depository. 7 This 1s a 
substantial saving. However, the cost of trans- 
ferring materials to the depository, changing 
catalog records, staffing another facility and 
transporting requested materials, noticeably re- 
duces construction savings. Browsing 1s incon- 
venient because of the remote location or lim- 
ited hours and often Impossible due to compact 
or unclassed arrangements. Reauests for mater- 
ials usually take 1 or 2 days to fill. 

Compact Shelving 

Numerous Ingenious compact book stack de- 
signs have been available t~ librarians for some 
time, as the extensive review by Keyes fietcalf 1n 
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1055 shows* 3 Compact stationary shelving that 
significantly increases capacity makes browsing 
impractical if not impossible* Movable aisle 
shelving has been used with considerable 'ccess 
iri certain cases* An outstanding recent example 
is the new 2.2 million volume University of 
Illinois facility which permits patron brows- 
ing. y It houses the entire humanities collection 
which is large and has a low use per volume 
ratio* 

Automated Storaqe/Retrieva; ^Systems 

Another high density storaqe option ic n 
mini load Automa*:d Storage/Retrieval System 
(AS/RS)* Similar facilities, known as,'>Kand- 
trievers, were installed in four libraries in the 
mid-seventies; one, at the Ohio State Health 
Sciences Library* is still in use. :Since being 
widely adopted by industry during the past de- 
cade, AS/RS's have undergone major improvements 
and have proven to be highly reliable. CSUN pro- 
poses to use AS/RS technology interfaced with an 
online catalog and circulation system to create 
an on-site Automated Access Facility (AAF) to 
house 950,000 volumes in 8000 square feet at the 
estimated cost of $4.28 per volume. 10 

AUTOMATED ACCESS FACILITY 

Adapted to library use, an Automated Access 
Facility will store the books or library mater- 
ials in bins placed mechanically on mini-load 
industrial rack assemblies arranged along aisles 
up to one hundred feet long, and rising as high 
as forty feet. The mechanical retriever, an 
electrically driven, forklift-like mechanism on 
a mast, will run on floor-mounted and overhead 
rails in aisles between the two racks it serves. 
Activated by the patron from the online public 
catalog, the retriever will remove the bin con- 
taining the book from the rack and deliver it to 
the work station. An operator, guided by a video 
display, will take the book from the bin, check 
it out and. deliver it to the patron. Then the 
operator will, using a light pen entry, assign 
any returned book awaiting storage into the bin. 
The retriever will return the bin to its ^perma- 
nent location in the rack. Though each bin will 
have a permanent location, most books. will be 
assigned to bins in random order. 

An AAF can be incorporated into a building 
as At is being constructed or built^s an addi- 
tion to an existing structure. At>CSUN, the 8000 
square fcot, 950,000 volume cap.-tcity AAF will be 
part of a 90,123 assignable square foot addition 
to the main library. It will provide storage for 
up to 119 volumes per square foot (in a forty 
foot high area) as* compared to the ten volumes 
per square foot in conventional open stack, shav- 
ing.' 1 

^With an anticipated completion date of 1990, 
nsUN's AAF will be located adjacent to and be 
served by the Circulation Department. It will 
contain six aisles and six work stations and will 
usual ly-be 'operated by one, to three attendants. 
The 12 , 396 bins will be 24" deep, 48 M wide and of 
three heights, 4.5", 12" and 15", to accommodate 
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the different sizes of materials to be stored— 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, phonorecords, mi- 
croforms, curriculum and other non-book mater- 
ials. 1 ^ 

Selection of Materials to be Stored 

Initially, approximately 50 percent of the 
library's ai u'cipated 1990 volume count of 
1,070,000 will be stored in the AAF and 520,000 
volumes will remain in the open stacks. Selec- 
tion of books and periodicals to be placed in 
the AAF will be done in consultation with the fa- 
culty, based on listings of volumes havino little 
or no circulation since 1981. Circulation sta- 
tistics for books will be derived from online 
circulation data and for periodicals from annual 
periodical use surveys. 

Selection of other materials will be deter- 
mined by the nature, use and format of the mater- 
ial and whether there are bibliographic records 
for them in the online public catalog. If mater- 
ials in the AAF experience significant circula- 
tion, they will be transferred to the open 
stacks. In order to keep the open stack collec- 
tion size constant, additional books and period- 
icals will have to be identified, reviewed and 
transferred to the AAF on an annual cycle. 

Costs and Savings 

The architect's estimate of the cost of the 
90,123 assignable square feet (ASF) addition is 
$15,202,000, with the AS/RS unit costing 
$1,918,400. This is $12,870,000 less than the 
estimated cost of $28,072,000 for an addition of 
equal book capacity with conventional storage. 
The AAF will offer custodial cost savings of 
$258,253 annually. 13 This savings w^Tbe par- 
tially offset by the cost of the full tiTie 
technician and the maintenance contract required 
to maintain the facility at optimum performance 
and prevent downtimes. 

Service to Patrons 

A patron at an online catalog terminal will 
be able to discern if a book is in the AAF and 
initiate a request for it. Interfaced with the 
online catalog, tha AAF computer will activate 
the AAF retrieval mechanism and make the book 
available to the patron within five to ten min- 
utes. Actual mechanical retrieval time is esti- 
mated to-be two minutes, with three to eight 
minutes allowed for the operator * remote the 
materia? from the bin and for queding.14 

The increased security the AAF offers will 
save patrons time that would be spent looking for 
books on the open shelves that may be in use* in 
the library, on the waiting shelves, misplaced, 
or missing. All library materials stored in the 
AAF will be secure from pilferage, and book de- 
terioration will be slowed because the facility 
can be maintained at optimum temperature, humid- 
ity, and .light levels. 

Browsing 

An obvious disadvantage will be a patron's 
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inability to browse the AAF collection. However, 
the online catalog will offer abundant possibil- 
ities for browsing. By usinn the online cata- 
log's key word and subject indexing, a patron 
will be able to find all the library's monogra- 
phic holdings on the subject no matter where 
they are stored, including those not ordinarily 
shelved in the same classification. Further, 
the Library's 520,000 volume open stack collec- 
tion of actively used materials should fulfill 
most browsing needs. 

Down Times and Losse s 

Everyone who uses computer systems knows 
the possibilities of technological failure. How- 
ever, current industrial facility managers report 
that with a proper AAF maintenance program, it is 
realistic to expect the system to be up 95-982 of 
the time. 

There is the possibility that books will be- 
come misplaced. However, this should be rare 
because access will^be limited to trained oper- 
ators, who will conduct a running inventory dur- 
ing slack periods. 

Generation of Records 

Automated, circulation systems now store spe- 
cific information as to which books are circu- 
lated, but more books are used inhouse without 
the use being recorded. Once low circulation 
items are transferred to the, AAF, all uses will 
be recorded automatically. This information will 
be us 2d, when the AAF is filled, to determine 
which items should be retained, sent to remote 
storage or discarded. 

THE LONG TERM ROLE OF THE AAF 

An AAF will long remains valuable asset to 
an academic library in Ihy probable future li- 
brary environment. It will be fully justified as 
arreconomical arid useful form of storage, if book 
acquisitions continue at near the present rate, 
fore likely, its exact usage records will permit 
ah effective deselection process which will 
greatly reduce the net rate of collection growth. 
Combined with the probable slow transition from 
books to* electronic media, an AAF may postpone 
the need for future library construction indefin- 
itely. If the transition to electronic media be- 
comes almost universal in the distant future, the 
AAF will offer an ideal repository for preserva- 
tion of present day books. 

CONCLUSION 

The desirability of building a major AAF in 
an academic library is clear. Indefinite con- 
tinued growth of traditional libraries is not an 
option in the CSU, and probably elsewhere, due to 
cost. f!o major trend exists to indicate the de- 
mise of the book in the useful life of the AAF, 
even though electronic media will revolutionize 
the way research is done and libraries do busi- 
ness. Favorable experiences in industry and corc- 
parisonnvith other low cost storage alternatives 
suggest an AAF r.;ay he the most desirable solution 



to reducing the cost of storage of low use li- 
brary materials while enabling their utilization 
by patrons. A full scale prototype A/V 7 test at 
a suitable university* is called for to see if 
this very promising concept offers a solution to 
storage problems that are a major concern of all 
large academic libraries. 
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This brief will emphasize the tremendous 
growth both In quality and quantity of scholar- 
ship In the developing world In the social 
sciences and y:! 1 1 highlight the need to focus 
expanded collection development energies on such 
publications In North American libraries. 
Despite the, well-known technical problems faced 
In building collections including such Imprints, 
the brief argues that the Internationalization of 
social sciences research and the development and 
expansion of national universities, research 
Institutes, and publishers In the developing 
world calls for sensible responsive action or 
else our collections will become increasingly 
parochial during a period In which publications 
from the developing world containing the results 
of Important social science research become 
Increasingly important to a broader constituency 
of users. ■ 

The essence of the concern raised in this 
brief wrs articulated by Kenneth Prewltt, Presi- 
dent of the Social Science Research Council, In 
an address to a recent Association of Research 
Libraries meeting. Prewltt particularly 
stressed the growing Internationalization of 
social science scholarship outside of the 
western world noting Its Importance to social 
science scholarship In North America. He 
explained that we no longer were in a situation 
where the best from abroad came to North America 
for exposure and expressed his concern that our 
libraries may not be acquiring that growing 
portion of the world 1 s social science literature 
being published outside the western world. 2 
Prewltt's assertion Is admirably demonstrated or 
East Africa in an article by the compilers of a 
supplement to a wel I -respected bibliography and 
In the introduction to the supplement itself* 3 
It was found that between the 1963-7V and 1974-80 
volumes that the total number of entries had 
nearly doubled. A significant growth as well In 
the proportion of entries published within East 
Africa Is also notable. Statistics documenting 
the growth of publications In the developing 
world are not difficult to locate, even If they 
may be somewhat out of date. They show the East 
African case Is not out of line with what is 
happening elsewhere. * 

Recognizing that a considerable portion of 
this social science literature Is in English Is 
important, for that can help remove It, perhaps, 
from some of the "stigmas 11 attached by many to 
area studies materials— hard to acquire, hard to 
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process, rarely used, etc. Recognizing that this 
literature will be Increasingly important to both 
undergraduate and graduate readers as well as 
faculty In North American academic libraries, the 
following questions, among others, need to be 
addressed: 

1. Are there Increasing requests In 
academic libraries for such materials? 

2. How important might such materials be 
to various reader populetfons In 
academic libraries? 

3* How should information ehout significant 
developlng-world Imprints be brought to 
the attention of selectors? Should 
Choice change Its editorial policy and 
Include titles that are not readily 
available for purchase In North America? 
Should the editors of Books for Col lege 
Libraries 111 make a conscious attempt 
co include such titles? 

4. How might ACRL's Asian and African 

Section or the several specialized area 
studies librarians 1 associations and 
committees assist academic libraries 
without established area studies 
expertise In assessing their needs In 
this area? 
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ASSESSING COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION IN A SMALL ACADEMIC LIBRARY 



Lynne Gamble 
California Polytechnic State University Library 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93407 

Abstract * Assessing the collection development organization In a library Is a task done more often 
than Is generally realized. A planned study approach Is available as part of the CAP program frcm the 
^i??!*; 1 ?? 2£* Ra ^25r c ? L1b ™: 1es and has been used by many large academic libraries. Another approach* 
outlined In this article, advises a review of existing structures, acknowledging and correcting problems, 
making specif 1c, job descriptions and assessing the degree of Interest In participating. The structure Is 
then unsigned around the job to be done and the personnel available. This type of study 1s especially 
applicable to small academic libraries. 

development work, or as he phrases It, "to 
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INTRODUCTION 

All too often small academic libraries 
still have collection development organi- 
zations that have evolved around existing 
personnel. A library with a strong acqui- 
sitions librarian combines acquisitions and 
collection development: a library with a 
strong reference or public services head 
combines reference -and collection development. 
Sometimes a librarian has been designated as 
the collection development librarian and a 
structure has simply grown up around this 
person. These home-grown systems often work 
well,; despite their Darwinian origins, until 
there Is a change In the staffing or the 
system has grown stale. Then, an assessment 
of the collection development structure Is 
needed. 

modpi s nr tap nm t rr rTQN ryva oper* 
SUPERB IBLIOGRAPHER AND COLLECTION MANAGER 

According to William E. Hannaford, Jr. In 
"Collection Development In College Libraries": 

There are, at the present moment, at 
least two widespread models of the 
collection developer In practice. One 
Is that of the superblbl lographer, a 
Renaissance person supposedly so well- 
versed In all of the literatures and 
languages of the world, or at least the 
publishing. practices, that he or she can 
mold and shape a collection almost 
slnglehandedly. The second model Is that 
of the collection manager. In this 
model* the collection developer has the 
primary function of overseeing the 
building of the collection; the molding 
and shaping of the collection— Its very 
design— "nust come from or through the 
hands of this person. 1 

Hannaford further argues that the super- 
blbl lographer model Is now outdated and seldom 
used, that the collection manager model Is the 
one most libraries have adopted, and the one 
seen most often In modern libraries. Part of 
the collection managers job Is to motivate 
others to do. selection and other collection 



continually cajole and hustle" to get things 
done. 

Although the collection manager model Is 
a widely accepted o<*, problems do exist. 
Often, the person suf .ers from real lack of 
authority co evaluate and possibly dismiss 
volunteer selectors who are not doing a good 
job. Because he Is not the line supervisor, 
he cannot always demand more time from 
selectors to do collection development 
projects. It Is Important that this person 
has the complete support of the library 
director to achieve collection development 
goals. Moreover, It can be tiresome after a 
number of years "to continually cajole and 
hustle" to get things accomplished. 

Other models which ire currently being 
used 1' Election development activities 
are de. . atlves of Han.:aford's superblbl lo- 
grapher. The full-time bibliographer model Is 
one In which the Individual Is an expert In 
his subject area. Besides doing material 
selection, he would be called upon by the 
faculty for participating In curriculum 
review, class presentation and workshops. 
There Is no doubt that' many bibliographers may 
fit this role and that Is commendable. 
However, complaints have reigned from the 
beginning that the full-time bibliographers 
tend to be Isolated from the rest of the 
library and from the students and faculty. 
They are not seen by the publ 1c and are not 
sought out for consultation by the faculty. 
Instead, they must set up their own faculty 
contacts which brings charges of nonproduc- 
tive work*. 

The reference/blbl lographer model Is 
another "superblbl lographer" derivative. This 
Individual works with the public and Is 
familiar with their wants and needs. Accord- 
ingly, this person Is the most knowledgeable 
about the type of collection development 
needed and will make the best selection In his 
special subject area. Unfortunately, what 
often, happens Is that reference librarians are 
not given time to do collection development, 
have no clerical support for these activities, 
or may not have the Interest required for this 
type of work. When this happens, collection 
development clearly becomes a secondary 
function of their job. 
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In "Collection Development and Selection: 
Who Should Oo It?*" John Ryland Identified 
three organizational patterns: 2 

(a) Reference bibliographers In a 
variety of subject areas. 

(b) Twenty or more librarians from 
throughout the library dealing with 
one or more academic departments* 

(c) Full-time bibliographers. 
These patterns have been cabined In many 
ways; full-time blbllograi ers and volunteer 
selectors* branch librarians* bibliographers* 
etc. The current "catchword" for a 1 Ibrary 
selector pattern where librarians have dual 
Job assignments 1s •Viatrlx" pattern. 

JRL libraries often follow a pattern of 
an assistant director for collection 
development* some full-time bibliographers* 
and a bevy of part-time bIM lographers* 
sel'*>ors* liaisons* subject special Ists or 
whatever they may be called. The larger the 
library* the more full-time bibliographers 
they are likely to have. 

Small academic libraries* on the other 
hand* do not usually have an assistant 
director for collection development. TV- 
still have the traditional divisions with in 
assistant director for technical services *nd 
an assistant director for public services. In 
the California State University system (of 
which Cal Poly Is one school)* an Informal 
survey revealed that on the other eighteen 
campuses, a myriad of organizational 
structures exist* and many are In the process 
of being changed. 

OTHER ASSESSMENT ffmiWFS 

Tor large academic libraries* the current 
popular method of dealing with tnc assessment 
of the collection development rtrir Jur* Is 
througn part of a self-study progron d^i~**d 
by ARL's Office of Management Studies called 
CAP (Collection Analysis Project). Typically* 
CAP activities are carried out by a library 
staff study team and several task forces. The 
task forces Investigate Individual matters* 
and the study tea* is responsible for 
developing a course of action out of the 
separate reports. 

In a CAP study at Notre Dame, they were 
able to Identify problems : n their 
collection development structure and make 
recommendations for solving or easing these 
problems such as adding anot^r full-tli&e 
bibliographer and further defining time 
parameters and Job responsibilities for 
Hal son/sel ect or s. 

CAL FPU STWY 

Our library was no exception In regard > 
the need for an organizational assessment* 
The coll ect 1cm development structure* which 
once worked* was no longer functioning well. 
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Only seven out of seventeen library selectors 
were seen as active In selecting materials* 
Sixty-six out of approximately 600 faculty 
were active selectors and these faculty 
represented only twelve of twenty-nine 
Instructional departments* 

The CAP study* used at larger libraries* 
was more Involved fend more time consuming 
than we thought necessary for our needs* 
Instead* a collection development assessment 
committee was formed to review the present 
collection development structure and propose 
Improvements* The structure consisted of a 
volunteer library selector system with a 
collection development librarian at the head* 
A corresponding faculty contact existed for 
subject areas aligned with departments. 
However* the collection development librarian 
reported to the head of the acquisitions/ 
collection development department. An 
assistant director for collection analysis 
operated separately with no staf* The 
committee was charged to: 

- Review other collection development 
organizations 9 models and determine the 
collection development organization 
structure for this library. 

- Determine if the library selector 
system ** nuld be continued. 

- Clar.fy the role of the library 
selector If the system was continued. 

The committee examlnid th* various 
models* patterns* and structures used at both 
large and small academic libraries. It did 
not take long to determine that the volunteer 
selector system with a collection manager was 
firmly entrenched In the traditions of the 
library. Although the 1 Ibrary selector/ 
departmental contact system had been 
Instituted during the late 1*30' s when rapid 
growth and large book budgets overwhelmed the 
one-person superblbl lographer system* It had 
had enough success even In lean times to 
attract many devotees In the library even 
though »any were not presently active In 
collection development work* Some librarians 
had, developed subject expertise and good 
faculty relations which they felt were 
advantageous to the library; others liked the 
prestige of the jab. Unfortunately* the loose 
volunteer system did not adequately encourage 
serious participation for all subject areas. 

The strengths of a library selector 
system were seen as five-fold In that It 
provides these benefits: 

(1) The manpower to cover a diverse 
currlcul urn. 

(2) Utilization of subject expertise 
among the librarians. 

(3) An avenue for faculty contact. 

(4) Professional growth for librarians. 

(5) Selectors who do public service work 
and are aware of current demand ?or 
materials. 

The weaknesses of a library selector system 
ware examined as well: 

(1) No support services for selectors. 
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(2) Confusion over responsibilities* 

(3) Inconsistent collection development* 

(4) Little or no training for library 
sel ectors. 

(5) Two supervisors* 

(6) Lack of communication between 
selectors and collection development 
staff. 

The committee felt that many of the 
shortcomings of a selector system could be 
modified to make the system workable again* 
The results of committee discussions on the 
library selector system led to these 
concl uslons: 

(1) The collection development selector 
coordinator or head needs to have 
the support and authority to provide 
leadership for the library 
selectors* 

(2) Specific job descriptions are 
required for both the coordinator 
and the selector so that 
responsibilities are clear* 

(3) A built-in evaluation system for the 
selector Is needed* 

(4) The coordinator needs to communicate 
well and be able to motivate the 

sel ectors* 

(5) Training Is needed for library 
selectors* 

(6) The amount of time a library 
selector should spend on his 
collection development duties should 
be spelled out either by number of 
hours per week or on a percentage 
basis* 

(7) The collection development 
organization needs to be able to 
furnish clerical support to the 
selectors so they will not have to 
depend on their own staff or do the 
clerical work themselves* 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

At this point the committee began work on 
two new documents* the collection development 
coordinator or head job description and the 
library selector job description* Moreover* 
the job description for the assistant director 
for collection analysis was examined for 
clarification of duties* 



Surprisingly to the committee* sixteen 
out of the twenty-four librarians wanted to 
serve as 1 Ibrary selectors even with the 
Increased responsibilities of the job and 
subsequent evaluation* Because of the 
Interest shown* the committee decided to 
continue the volunteer selector system 1n Its 
revised form* The committee recommended that 
a collection development department be 
organized so that all collection development 
activities could be centralized* The 
assistant director for collection analysis 
woul d become the assl stant dl rector for 
collection development* and the collection 
development librarian would be named head of 
the department. They would work together with 
the collection development head becoming the 
selector coordinator and concentrating on 
current selection; and the assistant director 
overseeing the total development of the 
collection, preservation* deacqulsltlons* 
and budgeting* 

Generalizing from this committee's 
experience* one way for a small academic 
library to proceed with an organizational 
assessment Is by: 

(1) Reviewing collection development 
organizational structures currently 
In use* 

(2) Reviewing the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the present system, 

(3) Seeing If the present collection 
development organization can be 
salvaged* or If a new organization 
should be substituted* 

(4) Making job descriptions for the 
tasks to be done* 

(5) Soliciting volunteers and making 
assignments to fit job descriptions* 

CONCLUSION 

The assessment of the collection 
development structure can be a healthy process 
for a library* Problems are ferreted out and 
resolved* Staffing can be changed and 
modified to reflect changing needs and. 
Interests of the librarians* While the CAP 
studies are standard for ARL libraries* the 
assessment method advocated here Is a 
practical approach for small academic 
1 Ibrarles* 



Once the library selector job description 
was completed* the committee surveyed the 
librarians to see who would be Interested In 
participating In collection development once 
they saw the extended responsibilities of the 
selector position* The committee also wanted 
to see what kind of time commitment each 
person and his supervisor would be willing to 
give* In the questionnaire* librarians were 
asked to choose the subject areas they wanted 
and give a specific number of hours per week 
that they could devote to collection 
development* Supervisors were asked to 
approve the assignment of hours* In only one 
case did the supervisor object to the amount 
of time the librarian wished to use* 
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INTEGRATING MICROFORMS WITH GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS: 
A THIRD ALTERNATIVE 

Edward Herman 
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Abstract. Two advantages of combining all government documents, regardless of format, and all 
microforms Into one Documents and Microforms Department are discussed. 1) This approach enables 
librarians to more easily coordinate solutions to the difficulties users of each format face. 2) This 
approach enables librarians to provide services that emphasize "information," not "document retrieval. 11 
Also, librarians are urged to consider how well their existing collections are integrated into general 
library services before expanding into new services. 
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The literature advising document 
librarians how to organize collections to 
handle Government Printing Office microfiche 
most effectively has generally considered two 
alternatives. One is to store the microfiche 
1n the documents department with other 
government publications and the other is to 
house the fiche In the micrographics area with 
other microformats. A third alternative has 
received only limited attention in recent 
literature. Lockwood Library of the State 
University at Buffalo has recently adopted this 
third .alternative, the combining of all 
government documents, regardless of their 
format, and all microformats into a Documents 
and Microforms Department. 

The advantages of doing so are consider- 
able because library patrons often face 
similar problems when attempting to use either 
type of material. Equally important, it is 
hoped that maintaining both formats in one 
department will tend to focus library service 
upon "information retrieval," rather than 
document retrieval. Before going into the 
details of this, a brief history of documents 
and microforms in Lockwood Library will be 
presented to place the subject within context. 

OVERVIEW OF DOCUMENTS AND MICROFORMS 
IN LOCKWOOD LI5W 

Government publications and microforms 
were housed in one department until Lockwood 
Library was moved to a new suburban campus in 
June 1978. At that time, two departments under 
separate administrators were established, the 
Government Documents Department and the Current 
Periodicals/Microforms Department. The 
Director of Libraries decided to recomblne 
the two areas in January 1983 after the Head 
of the Current Periodicals/Microforms Depart- 
ment requested to be transferred into another 
position. The Head of the Documents area was 
given responsibility for the new Government 
Documents and Microforms Department, while the 
Circulation Department accepted responsibility 
for current periodicals. 



I was originally opposed to the idea 
because I was looking forward to the Documents 
Department becoming a Documents and Numeric 
Database Center, reasoning that many of the 
numeric databases currently available are 
generated by the Federal government. I wanted 
to see the Documents Department inundated with 
computer terminals and library users who would 
seek information from these terminals, not 
microform cabinets. I was hoping to spend my 
time assisting people with computer terminals, 
not microforms. 

However, I have since begun to realize 
that combining the two departments would 
increase the effectiveness of services provided 
to library clientele. The advantages of doing 
so in Lockwood Library have similar implications 
in other libraries. 

ADVANTAGES OF RECOMBINING 
THE TWO DEPARTMENTS 

The similarities between problems library 
patrons face when using documents and microforms 
are considerable. Selected ones include: 

Bibliographic control : Though the bibllo- 
graphic control over both types of materials are 
better than ever before, it is still very much 
Inadequate when compared to books and journals. 
In most libraries neither government publica- 
tions nor microforms are completely listed in 
card catalogs. It has been said that both 
types of materials suffer from the malady of the 
"bibliographic blues. "2 

Moore's Law : According to Moore, people 
will use Information resources that are most 
easily accessible, even if more authoritative 
sources are available. When this principle is 
applied to documents and microforms, library 
users conceivably avoid using them because it is 
not cost effective or convenient to do so in 
terms of the amount of effort and time expended 
to locate information. Consequently, both 
materials are underutilized, while people often 
fall to recognize the wealth of information 
available in them. 
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Staff: Library staff often discourage 
use of documents and microforms through their 
negative attitudes regarding the formats. 
What was once said about the librarian- 
government publication relationship by a 
leading library educator holds true almost 
as well for microforms: "The huge world of 
docurr.€nts is so imposing, varied and complex 
that one, 1s not surprised to find a host of 
librarians who wish devoutly to dissociate 
themselves from the wretched mate rials*" 3 
Additionally, library users need specially 
trained, staff when using either type of 
material, staff who can' locate and retrieve, 
both formats, as well as staff who can fix 
paper jams in reader/printers quickly and 
efficiently* 

These similar problems need similar types 
of solutions* Related problems facing the 
identical organization can be resolved more 
effectively if they are dealt with together, 
rather than separately. Maintaining one 
combined department offers greater problem 
solving potential, since possibilities of 
separate departments each going their own way 
in uncoordinated fashions are eliminated. 

For instance, attempts to improve access 
to materials not under bibliographic control 
might best be accomplished when dealing with 
the sources in a consistent fashion. Separate, 
uncoordinated endeavors can confuse, rather 
than assist, library users. 

Turning to bibliographic instruction, 
three elements of a successful microform 
instruction program at the University of 
Pittsburg could be incorporated into a program 
for both documents, as well as microforms. 
Participants were given information about the 
medium to remove fears concerning its use, 
information about available resources and 
methods used to access them, and instruction 
in operating readers. * Coordinated programs 
such as these should result in increased, 
utilization of both sources. 

RECOMBININS THE TWO DEPARTMENTS CAN CREATE 
AN ATMOSPHERE OF INFORMATION RETRIEVAL — 
RATHER THAN DOCUMENT RETRIEVAL — 

Library patrons will benefit from the 
recombination of documents and microforms 
because this will enable library staff to work 
within an atmosphere that emphasizes "informa- 
tion retrieval," rather than "document" 
retrieval. 

For example, consider the individual who 
is seeking current information pertaining to 
tax reform. A wide range of sources are 
available in both documents and microforms. 
I believe that it 1s far more likely library 
personnel would encourage our researcher to 
use the Congressional Information Service 



Index and the American S t atistics Index in 
conjunction with the indexes to and microfilm 
copies of the flew York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal 1f all information were available in 
tne same part of the library. 

Data 1n a recent study can be interpreted 
to indicate that a combined documents and 
microforms area has the possibility of becoming 
a center for public affairs-type information 
described immediately above. Paula Watson 
and Kathleen Helm studied document circulation 
statistics in Federal Documents Use In The 
Research Library Setting. *> They discovered 
that the majority of respondents to their 
questionnaire were undergraduate students who 
most often borrowed materials classified 
according to the Superintendent of Documents 
scheme in -the Y4's. Congressional hearings 
and committee prints, materials which are most 
often newsworthy and of public importance, are 
classified 1n the Y4's. Considering that the 
documents covered in the study were current 
ones published since 1980, library staff could 
have assisted researchers in locating additional 
information in newspapers and/or microformated 
journals. 

Moreover, two studies, the first by 
McCaghy and Purcell, and the second by Hernon, 
indicate that social science faculty who are 
document users do not use the Documents Depart- 
ments of their home institutions. They acquire 
their documents directly from the issuing 
agencies or use the materials 1n other libraries. 
According to McCaghy and Puree!!, most use 
documents that are not more than five years 
old,* 5 and according to Hernon, most use 
documents that are not more than three years 
old. 7 

Based upon this information, I submit that 
a faculty member who uses government publica- 
tions 1s more likely to have in his personal 
library a document that is three years old than 
a newspaper that 1s three years old. The same 
faculty member would most likely consult a 
microformated version of the newspaper in his 
institution's library to obtain Ms data, 
rather than a personal copy of the original 
newspaper. Once that professor consults his 
newspaper in a documents and microforms depart- 
ment, he might begin to understand that his 
library could possibly satisfy some, if not 
all, of his document information needs. 

Documents and microfor.ns can be used 
together not only when locating information 
about current topics, but when locating data 
about historical ones as well. For example, the 
library patron seeking information on the 
American Revolution can use many different 
sources in a combined documents and microforms 
department, without having to be referred else- 
where. These might include: The Letters of 
the Continental Congress 
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British Parliamentary Debates 

Journals of Parliament 

Early American Newspapers 

Library of American Civilization 

The American Culture Series 

This type of service enables library 
staff to place premium emphasis upon infor- 
mation, rather than document, retrieval* 

CONCLUSION 

It is hoped that combining documents and 
microforms departments will result in benefits, 
all of which will affect service to library 
users positively. It will foster greater 
cooperation-bclween the two areas. Reference 
librarians will have more of a need to refer 
patrons to a documents and microforms depart- 
ment that houses two types of materials 
instead of one. When library users ask for 
information from the New York Times, document 
and microform librarians always have the 
possibility of convincing the researchers to 
use documents as well as newspapers. The 
reverse holds true when people use the Depart- 
ment to obtain information from documents. 

Perhaps, initiative among library 
administrators, and documents and microforms 
personnel to combine their respective services 
might result in the departments obtaining 
greater autonomy to try new solutions for 
solving old problems. This will undoubtedly 
result 1n new mistakes. However, much can be 
learned from these mistakes. 

I have begun to realize that the re- 
organization in Lockwood Library would not 
detract from the possibilities of providing 
services to numeric database users, but has 
the potential of adding to it. One of the 
most significant challenges facing librarians 
today is the need to Integrate all information 
sources into library services. We must begin 
doing better jobs integrating into general 
library services the various types of infor- 
mation formats that have been around for years 
before attempting to deal with the newer ones. 
If the Documents and Microforms Department 
proves Itself able to better integrate both 
mediums into general library services than 
had been the case before, the Department will 
have earned the right to become a Documents, 
Microforms and Numeric Database center in the 
future. 

I expended significant energies learning 
much from this transitional experience. First, 
librarians can not remain static 1n times of 
change. We must be flexible enough to under- 
stand viewpoints other than our own, even if 
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we do not agree with them at first or ever at 
all. This will help us develop better ideas 
that lead to improved services to library 
users. 

Today it 1s very easy to become excited 
about the new technologies the literature 
tells us ought to be available in libraries. 
Numeric databases are of particular signifi- 
cance to document librarians due to recent 
activities of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing. 8 I do not wish to play 
down the significance of these technologies, 
nor do I imply that libraries ought to Ignore 
them. However, 1t is important Tor document 
librarians to ask a question prior to delving 
into these advances: how well are we Integrating 
document services (or document/microform 
services, as the case might be,) into general 
library services? In other words, borrowing 
from Charles McClure's example, do our library 
users have the same probability of locating 
Information 1h government publications, 
regardless of format, and microforms, as they 
do in other sources?" 

Perhaps those libraries that can answer 
affirmatively are prepared to assume services 
for numeric databases. However, those which 
answer negatively ought to think more about 
how they might integrate traditional resources, 
such as books, journals., government publica- 
tions and microforms, into general library 
services before undertaking additional ones. 
Numeric databases in libraries where the more 
traditional sources have not been integrated 
adequately into general operations will 
probably become just another medium that is 
not integrated adequately. 

Energies need to be devoted not only 
towards making the most effective uses of new 
types of information sources, but also towards 
improving access to information sources that 
have been around for years. 
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Abstract * The purpose of this idea brief is to examine energies for transition as they relate 
to special collections librarianship with attention focused on collection development. The role of 
"papers " collections and non-print materials is presented as an important component of special 
collections. The field of popular culture is cited as an example of the need for primary research 
materials in non-traditional fields. 
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In A Canticle for Leibowitz , Walter M. 
Miller's extraordinary novel of a small, south- 
western monastery and its efforts over more than 
twelve centuries to save the "Memorabilia", the 
bits of knowledge that survived a hydrogen holo- 
caust in the 1960s, a priest reflects on his 
fear of the future. It is the third millennium 
and he understands that now, after so many 
hundreds of years, a remaissance is imminent* He 
says to his friend, Benjamin, the hermit: 

"Do you realize how much things 
have changed in the past two 
centuries?. • .Since the death of 
the last civilization, the Memo- 
rabilia has been our special 
province, Benjamin. And we've 
kept it. But now? I sense the 
predicament of the shoemaker who 
tries to sell shoes in the 
village of shoemakers." 

The hermit smiled. "It could 
be done, if he manufactures a 
special and superior type of 
shoe." 

"I'm afraid the secular scholars 
are already beginning to lay claim 
to such a method." 

"Then go out of the shoemaking ^ 
business, before you are ruined." 

As with the priest, change is no stranger 
to the special collections librarian. Forty 
years ago the term special coll-ctions was 
infrequently used, and keepers of rare books and 
manuscripts, "operated quite outside the pattern 
of organized libraries. Each group, the rare 
book curators and the general librarians, tended 
to be suspicious of the other and thus there was 
little opportunity for fruitful conversation or 
cooperative effort." With the organization of 
the Rare Book and Manuscript (RBMS) Section of 
the Association of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL) in 1958, one of the most important of 
many developments for special collections 
librarians during the 1950s and 1960s, much of 
that suspicion disappeared. Today, special 
collections librarians find themselves integrated 
in the mainstream of librarianship. Their 
contributions in areas such as library security 



and conservation/preservation are highly valued 
by the profession at large* Their work in com- 
puter-assisted systems for cataloging books and 
related materials, and the role they play in 
national as well as international bibliographic 
projects (such as the ESTC, the Eighteenth 
Century Short-Title Catalogue, a computer- 
assisted retrospective bibliographical project) 
is accomplished with the cooperation and support 
of the general librarian* RBMS continues to play 
an increasing role in these and other projects, 
through its committees, conferences, and publi- 
cations* However, if special collections 
librarianship is to avoid the predicament of the 
shoemaker in a village of shoemakers, attention 
must be directed to an area especially crucial to 
the special collections librarian — collection 
development* 

For many librarians the very term "special 
collections" conjures up images of the rare book 
and' manuscript collections described with such 
eloquence by distinguished librarian-scholars of 
an earlier .2riod: William Warner Bishop, 
William Jackson, Robert Vosper and Louis B« < 
Wright, to name only a few* These collections, 
dominated by hol^ngs in classical literature, 
history, theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
science and mathematics, reflected pre-World 
War II university curricula* Yet in the past 
quarter of a century, subtle and important 
changes in both the subject matter and format of 
collections organized for special collections 
departments have taken place* 

In addition to the printed book, many 
special collections departments now contain 
significant printed "papers" and manuscript 
collections of research quality* These may vary 
from neighborhood and local records, corporate 
archives, underground materials to the wide range 
of materials produced by issue-oriented groups* 
The list is extensive* They offer the librarian 
what is initially an inexpensive way to mount an 
active special collections program, one which can 
be as relevant to the community as it is to the 
research and instruction programs of the univer- 
sity* But there are other reasons, too, why 
special collections librarians are collecting 
these materials* For many smaller institutions, 
the contraction of the rare book market, coupled 
with steep price increases makes the acquisition 
of rare books prohibitive* Private collections 



of research quality are becoming as scarce as 
the institutional funds to purchase them* And 
the gradual disappearance (concomitant with the 
rise of the modern academic research library 
with its extensive system of networks and inter- 
library loan systems) of that staple of the 
special collections department, the faculty 
member's personal research library, closes still 
another door* 

Papers collections, indeed, most non-book 
materials housed in special collections depart- 
ments must receive more attention from RBMS 
members as well as the general librarian* They 
remain an important component of many special 
collections departments and they have their own 
set of problems in the areas of acquisitions, 
accessioning and cataloging, storage, accessing, 
preservation, and security, all of which need to 
be addressed* If the special collections depart- 
ment is to play an active role in the intellect- 
ual life of the university, special collections 
librarians must begin to learn how papers and 
other non-book collections support instruction 
and research in fields that often bypass the 
library* Certainly there are many. Urban 
history, social welfare, women's studies, mass 
communication, the performing arts, industrial, 
graphic, and communication design are a few of 
the new fields that are often represented in the 
library by secondary, rather than primary 
research materials* Many faculty in these areas, 
and some librarians, cry out to deaf ears for 
library support* 

One such example is the field of popular 
culture* In 1973 an article appeared in College 
& Research Libraries calling for academic 
libraries to support this generally ignored 
area. 3 Four years after the publication of that 
article, studies concerned with popular culture 
and the library began to appear with increasing 
frequency. In 1978 the University of Kentucky 
in Lexington published the proceedings of a 
symposium it held on popular culture and the 
library. * The Drexel Library Quarterly devoted 
an entire issue to popular culture in 1980. A 
recent (1985) book is entirely concerned with the 
subject of popular culture and in 1985 College & 
Research Libraries published a major article on 
the subj ect." The three topics most often 
treated in this extensive literature are 1) des- 
criptions of existing popular culture collections, 
2) rationales for including popular culture hold- 
ings in academic libraries, and 3) the need to 
introduce the field of popular culture to library 
science education. 6 A number of articles contain 
stinging rebukes to the librarian. Writes one 
author: "A cursory survey of the list of topics 
discussed at any annual meeting of the PCA 
(Popular Culture Association) makes it quite 
clear that what librarians have traditionally 
identified as "trash", "entertainment", and 
"escape literature" are the basic resources of 
popular culture research." 

Popular culture is a field especially suited 
to special collections, where many of the 
materials of the field may already lay buried in 
existing collections. And any consideration of 
popular culture necessarily raises another 
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issue of importance to special collections 
librarians: the collection of non-print 
materials. Many of the newer fields rely on a 
wide range of materials, including non-print, 
to understand and interpret the meaning and 
background of the subject or period under study. 
When American-Lithuanians mounted a "Ban the 
Soviets" campaign against Soviet participation 
at the 1984 Olympics held in Los Angeles, they 
generated a whole body of printed and manuscript 
material: letters, reports, broadsides, news- 
paper articles to list just a few. They also 
mounted a series of local television interviews, 
which were video-taped, and which convey 
information no student or scholar of this issue 
can afford to be without. 

Information comes in many forms today. Nina 
Matheson writes: "We know that there is a total 
restructuring in progress of who, what, and how 
information is created, owned, and shared. We 
librarians, no less that steelworkers, will be 
out of work unless we, like them, reexamine our 
basic assumptions and ft develop new strategies for 
staying in business." One stragegy for the 
special collections librarian is to be alert to 
fields like popular culture which are neglected 
by other areas of the library. Another is to 
comb existing special collections to identify 
materials of research value in these fields that 
already exist. A third strategy is to work with 
the faculty and library administration to acquire 
appropriate collections regardless of the former. 

In a world where the book no longer serves 
as the central mode of communication, the 
librarian will need to consider the full range 
of materials available. The disinclination to 
collect anything^but .the . book will quickly turn 
the special collections librarian into a care- 
taker rather than a broker of information. 
Should that occur, then like the shoemaker, the 
librarian might as well as go out of business. 
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Abstract . Approval plans in large academic research libraries have had mixed acceptance and success. 
Much of the negative reaction may be caused by not designing a plan suitable for the book market and the 
needs of research libraries. The author compares the viability of subject- and publisher-Hased plans for 
academic libraries in both domestic and international markets, and presents the case for the over-riding 
success of the publisher-based plan for domestic publications, and subject-based plan f < r international 
markets. -The intrinsic differences between the two types of plans are discussed, and the publishing 
industries of North America and Europe are reviewed for their impact on approval plans covering various 
countries. The experience oi: the University of Illinois-Urbana Library is presented as a specific case 
for the relative success of both types of plans. The collection, the library organization, and the 
vagaries of the publishing industries of aany countries form the basis for selecting the proper plan which 
is most economical. 



The consensus of the research on approval 
plans appears to be that approval plans are 
effective and efficient, but only when certain 
objective realities are present. These practi- 
calities include having a clearly-defined col- 
lection development statement; library selectors 
who understand the collection development pol- 
icy*, agree w A rh it, and are prepared to work 
together for the mutual benefit of the collec- 
tion; an approval plan profile which reflects 
this collection development policy; an adequate 
acquisitions staff to evaluate properly the 
plan in view of changing curricula, the plan's 
return rate, and the collection's needs; and, 
a vendor who can appreciate the idiosyncrasies 
of each library and can perform according to 
the library's expectations. The research, un- 
fortunately, in the main part revolves around 
the question of having or not having an approv- 
al plan, and around the mechanics of slips and 
streamers and stamping. The question of types 
of plans has not been examined in detail, yet 
there are several factors affecting types of 
plans which bear examination, and are, in 
fact, of primary importance. 

The profile of an approval plan is a coded 
representation of areas in which the library 
wishes to collect. It usually consists of key 
terms and vendor-specific numbering schemes of 
an intricate nature. The profile is the key to 
translating a library's approval plan needs to 
the vendor. It also is the major source of 
trouble, is time-consuming for both the vendor 
and library to create, and is ? almost 4 vari- 
ably, in a constant state of flux. All the 
other factors which are commonly thought of as 
being points of difficulty with approval plans - 
problems such as uneven shipments, or inade- 
quate selection - are factors internal to the 
library or the vendor, and thus, within their 
individual power to correct. The profile is 
the only way in which the vendor and library 
interact, and is, therefore, the heart of the 
subject-based approval plan. 

Because of the importance of, and poten- 
tial for, problems which the subject profile 
presents, it is useful to look at various 
types of approval plans in academic libraries, 
in order to see if some simplification of the 
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subject plan can be made. It is common for 
academic libraries which accept the notion of 
approval plans to have at least two different 
types of plans: a subject-based plan and a 
university press plan. The latter is, of 
course, a specialized publisher-based plan. 
With the subject-based plan, the library's col- 
lection development statement {or some subset 
thereof) in key-term or coded form is matched 
with the vendor's subject profile. Readership 
levels are negotiated, as are costs and the 
subjects to be included with the vendor. The 
books which are sent are chosen on the basis of 
these arrangements, the selectors come to agree- 
ments on where titles belong, and the acquisi- 
tions department monitors in a continuing man* 
ner the results of the agreements reached. No 
matter how detailed the arrangements are, sub- 
ject-based plans have *..herently a measure of 
subjectivity in matching subject concepts to 
individual titles. Conversely, in a university 
press plait, a list of Accepted university 
presses are agreed upon at the beginning, and 
the books from these presses are sent, lite 
agreement approaches that of a standing order 
or blanket order, although it is uncommon for 
a vendor to reject any returns of non-selected 
books. Providing the vendor is reliable, and 
since the basis for selection is utterly objec- 
tive, little or no monitoring is necessary. 

It is illuminating to review what happens 
to each title under the two types of plan. In 
a subject-based plan, selection occurs on many 
levels. The vendor acts as the selector at 
the first instance, and may profile books from 
publisher's blurbs, and re-examine the book 
once it is in hand. The book is matched to the 
library's profile, the vendor makes appropriate 
purchasing agreements with the publisher and 
the book is sent to the library. Once in the 
library, the selection process begins again, 
with selectors reviewing the book and making 
selections and negotiations with other librar- 
ians. The subject-based plan becomes, in ef- 
fect, a bookstore, in which books are examined 
and selected or rejected. The subject plan 
also poses the question of whether a particular 
title will be sent: "profiling" is a kind of 
classification process, and the vendor's clas- 
sification may not match that of the subject 
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selector* If the profiling is at all detailed, 
the book nay be described differently fron the 
way the selector night expect, and, thus, nay 
not be sent* Many vendors supply the library 
with various types of lists of titles expected 
on approval. Such lists can be checked, al- 
though this is a time-consuming process* Any- 
way, the lists nay not natch titles sent. The 
obvious answer is to send all fim orders to 
the approval vendor, although this is not usu- 
ally a wise use of resources, since libraries 
rhould use different vendors for different mate- 
rials, depending upon the vendor's individual 
strengths* 

In university press plans, true selection 
as in intellectual process occurs only once, 
when it is agreed that a press will be included 
in the plan* Selectors are faniliar with the 
products of the university presses, and accept 
that a title published by, say, the University 
of Chicago Press will be scholarly and neces- 
sary to the acadenic library collection* Selec- 
tors nay review the bocks as they arrive, but 
rarely do they select (or, nore accurately, 
reject) titles*, Hie vendor is not required to 
pre-select and describe the book, although 
there are many who do* This type of plan has 
the added benefit of assuring what will be 
received, without reviewing" vendor lists or 
selecting vendors on the basis of approval plan 
agreenents. 

The nature of the donestic narket is such 
that nany publishers seek out what night be 
perceived as "territories" of publishing, which 
are well known to inforned librarians* As an 
exanple, it is accepted that Wiley Scientific 
will produce scholarly scientific titles which 
will be of interest to acadenic libraries* It 
is likely that such libraries will have standing 
orders for Wiley's various series publications* 
Sinilarly, we recognize that Karpev ( Row will 
publish worthwhile literary authors, and good 
books of general interest* Because of this 
generalized knowledge, librarians as selectors 
feel confortable with the works of the donestic 
trade narket* It is likely that these books 
will become part of the library's collection, 
but a subject-based plan cannot, by its nature, 
reflect this knowledge* Libraries construct 
elaborate profiles, ask vendors to determine if 
each title fits, then begin the selection proc- 
ess again by re-assessing each title in light 
of their collections. 

It is a conmon configuration within the 
acadenic research library to have subject spe- 
cialists, who nay be independent subject librar- 
ians or bibliographers, or nay be part of an 
acquisitions department or other technical ser- 
vice area* These persons usually are well- 
trained in their particular area of expertise 
to identify and select items fron a wide array 
of material* It is, therefore, a very ineffi- 
cient use of personnel resources to ask these 
librarians to become involved in the selection 
of easily identified and acquired material. 
Just as it is not good economic or professional 
sense to ask original cataloguers to handle 
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OCLC cataloguing, neither is it practical or 
cost-efficient to request that trained biblio- 
graphers identify Harper $ Row books* Their 
knowledge of their subject area is far better 
spent in identifying fugitive and difficult 
materials than in dealing with what can easily 
and reasonably be expected to be an automatic 
acquisition for an academic library collection* 

Conversely, a publisher-based plan provides 
economies in a number of different *ays* First, 
the books expected are known quantities* Like 
the university press plans, once a publisher is 
selected, the selection process is virtually 
ovsr. There is, therefore, a savings in both 
selectors 1 and acquisitions staff tine* There 
also nay be materials budget advantages, if 
vendors are willing to increase discounts for 
nore easily managed approval plans with a high 
rate of acceptance* Money tied up in continu- 
ations budgets for publishers 1 series may be 
"freed" to purchase series titles as they appear 
in monographic form; this nay well enable fund 
managers to handle yearly expenditures nore 
easily* 

Publisher-based plans do not ignore sub- . 
jects, but subordinate then to the overall con- 
cept* One nay request that books on, say, 
theology be exempted fron coverage, or be pro- 
vided as details on "exclusion forms" instead* 
Of nore importance are the readership 'evel and 
format of the books* One nay exclude popular 
level titles, and reprints or expensive edi- 
tions* The fewer the exclusions, though, the 
nore effective and understandable is the plan* 

As described later, the University of 
Illinois-Urbana Library made the shift from 
subject- to publisher-based approval plans, 
following a very simple experiment which is 
believed to be beneficial to every large aca- 
demic research library having a subject-based 
approval plan* Recent annual publisher's cata- 
logues from a few well-known publishers were 
chosen and checked against our holdings* It 
was found that the holdings of these titles were 
well over ninety percent* In checking to see 
if these titles had come as a result of our 
subject-based plan, or because of individual 
fim orders, the results were less cheering: a 
significant portion (and in some subject areas, 
a majority) of titles cane as a result of fim 
orders* The approval vendor supplied a list of 
publishers issuing a significant number of 
titles received as a result of our subject- 
based approval plans, which was modified some- 
what to reflect the specific interests of our 
library collection* Because of the findings of 
the study, a change from an unsatisfactory (in 
terns of titles received and titles rejected) 
subject-based to publisher-based approval plan 
was implemented* 

The results in terns of the return rate for 
books, the ability to predict which titles are 
expected, and the savings in personnel time and 
energy for both professionals and support staff 
have been significant, as has been the currency 
of acquisition of mainstream domestic titles* 
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Do the same considerations apply when 
dealing with non- domestic titles? Foreign 
publishing. has a different structure from that 
of America. The same objectives of the collec- 
tion development policy, and the same factors 
concerning approval plans, exist* What is dif- 
ferent is the publishing houses, their physical 
distance from North America, and our own know- 
ledge of the publishing industry in Europe and 
elsewhere* To develop successful collections 
representative of these foreign countries, it 
is extremely important to have current and 
accurate access to information concerning new 
publications* While Publishers' Weekly and 
like publications keep selectors informed about 
North American publishing, there are few 
European publications which reach us in a 
timly fashion and allow us to make selections 
immediately. Additionally, foreign print runs 
are usually smaller than American, which in- 
creases the necessity to purchase quickly* Our 
knowledge of the publishing houses, toe, is 
lessened not only because of simple geography, 
but also because the business of publishing 
in Europe and Asia frequently is carried out in 
a manner which sometimes mystifies us* For 
example, it is a common misconception that 
European publishers and vendors can give North 
American libraries discounts, but for some 
inexplicable reason refuse to do so (Anti- 
Americanism, perhaps?). In fact, there are no 
discount schedules to pass along to customers 
in North America, due to the economics of pub- 
lishing in many of these countries* Likewise, 
copyright agreements between European and 
United States and Canadian publishers are ill- 
understood* It is not uncommon to find selec- 
tors 'playing the market 9 by trying to second- 
guess which Springer or Oxford University Press 
edition will cost less or be published first. 
Such misconceptions about the European publish- 
ing industry reveal the extent to which we need 
to rely upon our European and other foreign 
vendors for their understanding of their own 
economic and scholarly communities and their 
ability to translate our needs into their 
business language* A factor of great impor- 
tance is the homogeneity of the publishing 
industry in Europe, Western Uurope particularly* 
Publishers tend to deal in ono rubject area to 
an even greater exten* than is doi:e in the 
United States* The effect upon ths development 
cf a traditional subject-based approval plan 
is significant* 

With all these considerations, the argu- 
ment against approval plan subject profiles 
makes less sonse than it does with domestic 
publishers. While ill the inherent problems 
with the subject profiles still obtain, regard- 
less of the geographical region, the less in- 
formation known a^ouc a group of publications, 
the more meaning r a* >le of the vendor in 
the collection process* Thus, it 

is likely that; search library 
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try is redundant* However, it is important to 
reiterate that publishing houses in many parts 
of Europe are focussed upon relatively narrow 
subject ranges and have more homogeneity of 
rerdership level than their American counter- 
parts* A subject-based plan for foreign coun- 
tries, therefore, is not unlike a publisher- 
based plan for this country* 

As a case in point, the University of 
Illinois-Urbana Library has a number of ap- 
proval plans, both subject- and publisher-based* 
As described above, the domestic subject-based 
profiles were replaced by publisher-based pro- 
filer, because the subject profiles were im- 
perfect representations of the collection devel- 
opment needs of the Library, and because the 
selectors did not have sufficient faith in the 
profile to provide the books they thought appro- 
priate for the collection* The subject-based 
profile caused very hifch return (rejection) 
rates, some of which approached sixty percent, 
an economically intolerable situation* Now, 
the publisher-based plan 1 has return raxes of 
less than ten percent* Additionally, the Li- 
brary has subject -based profiles with several 
European vendors, who are able to interpret the 
Library* s needs into specific book selections* 
In the cas* of area studies, the Library relies 
on blanket orders which are not primarily based 
on subject consideration, but, like publisher- 
based plans, limit what is sent by broad sub- 
ject and format categories* Over the past few 
y?ars, following the simple maxim that subject- 
based profiles are more likely to succeed when 
less is known about an area's publications has 
proven to be a successful formula for acouiring 
t!ie easy-to-identify titles* 

n 

It is important fo$ academic libraries to 
ask not only the "why" of approval plans, but 
also the "what** 1 It is the less obvious manage- 
ment question concerning approval plans, and is 
the more important* Once committed to an ap- 
proval plan - which should be an accepted and 
useful component of collection development for 
academic libraries - it is far more interesting 
and useful to review exactly what the plan is 
and can do* Does it duplicate the work and 
knowledge of the selectors? If the library's 
selectors are professionals trained in the sub- 
ject area, it is unlikely u subject plan is 
needed for domestic publications* What kind of 
staff will maintain the mechanical points of 
the plan? If the approva, plans take more than 
1*0 to 1.5 FTE to maintain, then ths plans are 
too cumbersome* If there is adequate knowledge 
about the publishers of any one country, then 
there is little need for a subject-based plan* 
The approval plan is an adjunct to good selec- 
tion and economic management of the academic 
library* It does not replace the need for a 
collection development statement, nor is it a 
replacement for the subject specialist but a 
useful tool which provides for ttt grea N st use 
of the professional potential within academic 
libraries, by freeing selectors from mundane 
activities and, thus, enabling them to concen- 
trate on the truly professional aspects of 
th**r work* 
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THE DEVELOPMENT TEAM 



Owight F. Burlingame 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Abstract . The need for additional resource development for academic libraries is recognized. 
One way to proceed is by developing a team approach with the development office on campus. Principles 
of team play in the development context are received as well as other approaches librarians can utilize 
to enhance their fund-raising efforts. 



Virtually all libraries— public, school, 
academic, and special— face financial problems. 
Why is this the case today? If one examines 
the current mission and goals of libraries, 
and tomorrow's expected results, we begin to 
realize the depth of our problem. 

The academic library continues to support 
the teaching, research, and service needs of 
its many and varied clientele. Additionally, 
it is faced with the complex problems of the 
rapid growth rate of information, its cost, 
and delivery. Further, quality library service 
is expensive. New technologies are also 
expensive and sources of funding are 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Tra- 
ditional funding for library programs are 
being overburdened at the local, campus and 
state levels at a time when federal support is 
being reduced. 

Declines in enrollment of traditional 
students for many private and state supported 
colleges and universities coupled with 
legislators unwillingness to provide tax 
dollars for education spells trouble. With 
expansive missions, increased costs and re- 
duced financial resources, libraries are 

forced to examine alternatives one such 

alternative is to seek alternative funding 
sources. Breivik and Gibson noted in 1979 
that; "The overall financial situation for 
libraries is such that the profession must 
be ready, actively and openly, to seek all 
possible funding sources." (Breivik, pp. 8-9) 
They go on to state that "Most libraries seem 
reluctant to engage in major fund-raising 
efforts." (Breivik, pp. 8-9). 

Today we are witnessing more and more 
librarians expressing the desire to become 
actively involved. There is a vast amount of 
material available in the professional 
literature of fund raising with encouraging 
signs of more application in librarianship. 
How can we maximize our efforts for the best 
results? I argue that the route we need to 
take is in cooperation with the campus 
development office. Of course, this argument 
presupposes a climate that can make this 
possible. 

Many of us in librarianship unfortunately 
think of development as the Madison Avenue 
slick of the local united fund drive. This 
attitude is often a combination of cynicism, 
ignorance, and skepticism. We can no longer 
afford to maintain such snobbery. Development, 



fund raising, and institutional advancement re- 
quire a well-defined management team with the 
best talent available, including librarians. 

One avenue for many academic librarians to 
begin to give and receive information is by 
serving on the college or university develop- 
ment advisory committee or council. Such bodies 
are usually charged to provide information to 
the development office regarding institutional 
priorities for fund-raising efforts. Active 
participation on liaison committees can be an 
important element in-connecting the library 
needs to the overall campus or community 
development strategies and programs. Compe- 
tition among colleagues for priority within the 
development goals of the parent institution or 
body is often evident. Recognizing the 
existence of such competition and illustrating 
the library's unique contributions to almost 
all areas will help ensure a successful library 
development program. 

We must take a broad view of development 
activities. Not only is involvement of 
directors, board members, and others important; 
but our attitude toward development is also 
critical to success. It is important to under- 
stand that institutional advancement, alumni 
relations, public affairs, government relations 
and the like are not just fund raising. It is 
time and, in fact, is necessary, that we 
appreciate the vital component which fund 
raising represents in our organizations and that 
we provide appropriate support for such activity. 

Money is needed for quality library pro- 
grams. The success of raising money for a 
library fund-raising campaign is certainly 
going to be directly related to an exciting and 
vital program which will entice patrons, 
legislators, and donors to support. No one 
likes a loser, and certainly no one bets on him 
twice Donors want to become part of an 
exciting and significant program. The cue for 
librarians is clear in this regard. It is 
crucial that the development officer inspires 
contributions by the ability to converse in- 
telligently about an exciting and lively library. 
The team approach becomes even more critical in 
developing such an understanding. 

Over the course of several years, I have 
listened to many librarians and to several 
development officers talk about their respective 
roles in fund raising. Librarians, in particular, 
have often said, 'That's their job. 1 or 'his 
job-not mine.' Librarians who persist in this 
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kind of attitude need to stop and take a 
second look. 

The establishment of what is commonly 
referred to by development professionals as a 
conitituent-based program is a desirable 
framework in which to apply the development 
team approach. To maximize this approach it 
is appropriate to review essential principles 
of team play. The following are suggested 
as major guidelines for the librarian and the 
development office to follow: 

1. Listen to the team member— A con- 
certed effort to listen to the other is 
crucial. Recognition of valuable contribu- 
tions of a team member can be most important. 
Do not be afraid to suggest an idea which may 
appear extreme. 

2. Communicate often with your team 
members— Every development officer will have 
at least one vivid recollection of the time 
that he/she called on a foundation or private 
donor who didn't know of the library's pro- 
gram and need. And had he/she been aware of 
it last Thursday, it would have been the per- 
fect project to raise with donor X. Clear 
communication and joint planning of needs 
prevent, or at least lessen, the frequency of 
this kind of horror story. 

There is little substitution for the 
knowledge gained by the development officer 
in the mutual formation and revision of a 
list of needs. Periodically reviewing the 
list will facilitate a familiarity with the 
library needs by the development officer and 
thereby improve his ability to be conversant 
with your needs. This process also allows one 
to update priorities. 

3. Praise your team member's progress 
and try not to play one-up-manship. Does it 
really make a difference who received the 
grant? More important is that the library 
has been successful in meeting a need by an 
alternative source of funding. 

4. Correct errors of your team member in 
private and provide for a climate which en- 
courages open and frank criticism. Recognize 
that he/she will look at things differently 
and often approach common problems differently. 

5. Develop a climate which is informal 
and relaxed. Certainly, having lunch or 
dinner with the development officer and 
building relationships that encourage openness 
will facilitate your success. 

6. Maintain enthusiasm— Even if you do 
not like development work, enthusiasm for your 
cause must be evident. A maxim often heard in 
the fund-raising field is "The response of the 
prospective donor will be in direct proportion 
to the commitment and enthusiasm of the 
solicitor." 
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7. Maintain a clear understanding of 
goals— In order for any partnership to survive, 
there must be clear understanding of/or agree- 
ments between the two parties. Many librarians 
and development officers suffer from what some 
describe as the "eighties blues" because of the 
tremendous pressure to obtain scarce resources. 
A beginning point must be built upon a clear 
rrutual understanding of what kind of library 
one is striving to build. If common goals are 
not present, the partnership will soon find 
itself split and attempting to reach goals by 
driving through a fog with no fog lights. 

8. Develop mutual respect— Along with a 
clear understanding of goals must go mutual 
respect for each other's competence and exper- 
tise. How often have librarians portrayed the 
typical development man as a smooth, good 
looking athletic type; a somewhat shallow 
intellectual? Development work requires 
competent individuals. Professional respect 
for fund-raisers should dictate our action 
just as we expect such respect for librarians. 

Applying the above guidelines should 
assist in looking forward and in broadening 
our base of support. Continuing to make 
friends, cultivating internal and external 
friends, and developing an influential base is 
imperative. We simply cannot let internal 
problems prevent us from directing valuable 
attention to support groups. It is not sur- 
prising that during the last few years, 
numerous new "Friends" groups for libraries 
have been established. There are few in e 
important matters for our attention at this 
juncture than the generation of additional 
resources. If such activity is taken for 
granted, levels of support will in fact, de- 
teriorate and some sources may well disappear. 

Working with grants officers and develop- 
ment officers in your college or university can 
lead to additional support for the library. 
Including a section for library materials in 
grant requests to meet the needs of special 
projects can lead to additional collection de- 
velopment money. One of the best ways to in- 
tegrate this activity is by having developed a 
clear understanding and awareness on the part 
of the development staff of the library's 
needs. 

Librarians who recognize that fund raising 
is a team effort which requires a willingness 
to work together and a clear understanding of 
common goals will be well on their way to 
successful development efforts, A leadership 
role played by the librarian in seejcing funds 
certainly will increase the chance for success. 
Administrators, trustees, and potential donors 
often prefer to hear about the library's needs 
and opportunities from the librarian . Finally, 
the personal satisfaction gained in working for 
an important cause cannot be over emphasized. 
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FINANCING ACADEMIC LIBRARIES: MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM ENROLLMENT 
GROWTH TO QUALITY ENHANCEMENT 

John M* Cooper 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Abstract * Recent studies addressing virtually every aspect of * quality of higher education have 
raised expectations for improving colleges and universities* Trans la l ug expectations inrc actions re- 
quires resources, and providing adequate funds for maintaining and improving the quality ol academic 
libraries will require changes in the structure and use of funding formulas* Many library formulas are 
enrollment-driven making library funding vulnerable to stable or declining enrollment* Some states have 
used cost studies and ACRL library standards to design formulas that rely less on enrollment* Redesigning 
funding methods to recognize fixed costs changes the underlying premise from one that funds should flow 
from enrollment growth to one linking funding with programmatic changes* The next challenge is to add 
factors that reward successful management and enhance the quality of libraries* 

Keywords and Phrases * Funding, enrollment, quality, ACRL standards, costs* 



INTRODUCTION 

Recent studies addressing virtually every 
component of a college education have raised ex- 
pectations for improving the quality of higher 
education* Translating * v pectations into action 
requires resources, and providing adequate funds 
for maintaining and improving the quality of 
academic libraries will require changes in the 
structure and use of funding formulas* Most for- 
mulas currently used by state-level coordinating 
and governing boards to calculate library funding 
requirements are enrollment-driven* Those for- 
mulas were developed fifteen to twenty years ago 
in response to expectations of rapid enrollment 
growth, and as long as enrollment increased more 
funds were recommended for libraries* Projec- 
tions of stable or declining enrollments and the 
focus on quality bring into question the assump- 
tion that enrollment should be the primary deter- 
minant of library funding* Whether academic 
libraries will have the resources to respond to 
expectations for higher quality will depe- 4 in 
large part on redesigning funding formulas* 

Approximately half of the state coordinating 
or governing boards use a formula approach to 
developing appropriation recommendations pre- 
sented to governors and state legislatures Al- 
though formulas are also used by some university 
systems in allocating funds among constituent 
campuses, this paper examines state-level formu- 
las which are used in developing requests to 
governors and legislatures for state funding* 
While state formulas do not govern campus-level 
budget allocations to libraries, they can exert 
a strong influence as an expression of state 
priorities* Furthermore, the structure and logic 
of formulas can affect how state decision-makers 
perceive the funding needs of colleges and uni- 
versities* Clearly, university administrators, 
including library directors, have an important 
stake in understanding and influencing funding 
formulas • 

Although one frequently hears of "the formu- 
la", a formula^budgeting process consists of 
several different formulas* To the casual ob- 
server these funding formulas appear to be 
objective, quantitative methods for predicting 



the funds necessary for operating costs of col- 
leges and universities* Actually, formulas 
express policy judgements about the mission, 
quality, governance and organization of higher 
education* ^ The twin policy questions examined 
in this paper are what alternative approaches can 
be used to replace enrollment as the dominant 
formula variable and how can formulas be rede- 
signed to reward quality improvements in 
libraries * 

ENROLLMENT-DRIVEN FORMULAS 

Although concern is being expressed about 
the strong relationship between enrollment and 
funding which is built into virtually all for- 
mulas, change is occurring slowly* A 1982 survey 
found that thirty-one state higher education 
finance officers perceived a breaking down in the 
relationship between enrollment and state fund- 
ing. 3 However, two years later the NIE Study 
Group on Conditions of Excellence concluded that 
approximately 75 percent of the education and 
general revenues in all public institutions were 
still dependent on enrollments* 4 

A survey of library formulas used for fiscal 
year 1985-86 conducted in preparation of this 
paper found that the enrollment /f unding relation- 
ship is still built into many library formulas in 
one of two ways* Library funding is calculated 
either using a cost race per student or as a per- 
centage of funding calculated for instruction* 
The library formula used by the Alabama Commis- 
sion on Higher Education is an example of the 
cost rate per student method* Developed in 1973 
and modeled after the Texas formula, student 
semester credit hours are multiplied by the fol- 
lowing cost factors: 

Undergraduate $ 5*46 

Grad* I (Masters) $10*97 

Grad* II (Doctoral) $46*97 

Law $28*98 

An example of the second method is the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Education's formula 
which calculates library funding as 10 percent of 
instructional costs* Since instructional formu- 
las are driven by enrollment, library funding is 
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vulnerable to enrollment declines in both 
methods* Table 1 classifies several states ac- 
cording to the type of enrollment-driven library 
formula used for fiscal year 1985-86* Formula 
states that have moved away from enrollment as 
the dominant variable are not shown in Table 1 
and are discussed in a later section on redesign- 
ing formulas* 



TABLE 1* CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY FORMULA METHODS 




Percentage of 


Rate Per Student 


Instruction 


Alabama Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Connecticut Texas 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Georgia 


Missouri 


West Virginia 


Ohio 


Mississippi 



During the 1960 f s and early 1970 f s, when 
most formulas were developed, libraries benefited 
from the assumption that operating costs varied 
according to enrollment* The assumption incor- 
porated into Alabama's formula, and others like 
it, is that the cost of providing library ser- 
vices to each additional student is the same for 
an institution with 2,000 students and one with 
20,000 students* In addition, the underlying as- 
sumptions are that library costs increase or 
decrease proportionately to increases or de- 
creases in enrollment, and, at the margin, the 
cost of serving one more or less student is equal 
to the average cost of delivering library ser- 
vices to all students* Table 2 shows the results 
of simulating the impact of a five percent en- 
rollment decline for a doctoral institution 
having a total enrollment of 15,000 full-time 
students* Variations in total funding recommen- 
dations (column 1) illustrate the diversity of 
assumptions and costing methods used in develop- 
ing cost rates* Another important difference is 
the marginal impact (column 4) on funding of a 
decline in enrollment* 



when a substantial portion of library costs are 
fixed or are not influenced by enrollment 
changes* Case studies of budget reallocations or 
reductions found that while support areas are 
often first targets for reductions, a short-term 
solution to funding reductions often becomes a 
long-term problem* * Reductions in a library's 
collection, hours of operations, and range of 
services have an adverse ripple effect on in- 
struction, research and an institution's ability 
to attract and retain faculty and students* 
Changing library formulas to more accurately 
reflect cost behavior is one of several ap- 
proaches for redesigning formulas* 

REDESIGNING LIBRARY FORMULAS 

Studies on the major influences on library 
costs have found a substantial portion of library 
costs to be fixed or influenced by factors other 
than enrollment* Any producer of goods and ser- 
vice, whether public or private, incurs certain 
fixed costs regardless of size* Enrollment is 
just one of several variables reflected in stan- 
dards developed by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL) ♦ The formula for cal- 
culating the number of volumes is influenced much 
more by the number and type of academic offerings 
than by enrollment* It takes a change of 400 
full-time students to have the same impact as 
adding a single masters field (when no higher 
degree is offered)* 6 Consequently, funding for- 
mulas utilizing ACRL standards as a basis for 
calculating cost would be less sensitive t* 
enrollment declines* 

Fixed costs associated with many academic 
functions are extremely hard to quantify, but 
ACRL standards can provide a basis for redesign- 
ing funding formulas to reflect fixed costs* In 
1979 the University of Wisconsin System initiated 
a study of fixed and variable costs because of a 
concern that the state funding formula did not 
adequately reflect actual cost behavior* 7 One 
purpose was to better understand the resources 
required for academic libraries if they were to 



TABLE 2* SIMULATION OF 5% ENROLLMENT REDUCTION ON LIBRARY FORMULAS 





15,000 


Avg* Funds 


5% Enrollment 


Funds Loss 


State 


Enrollment 


Per Student 


Decline 


Per Student 


Alabama 


$3,028,134 


$202 


($151,408) 


$202 


Connecticut 


$3,615,802 


$241 


($181,050) 


$241 


Texas 


$2,947,701 


$196 


($147,385) 


$196 


Kentucky 


$4,288,427 


$286 


($205,883) 


$275 


Arkansas 


$3,333,873 


$222 


($103,500) 


$138 



Comparing the average library funding provided 
per student (column 2) for 15,000 students with 
the reduction in funding per student shows that 
some states (Kentucky and Arkansas) have devel- 
oped formulas which moderate the impact of en- 
rollment declines on funding calculations* 

While some reduction in overall institution- 
al funding may be appropriate if a declining 
enrollment trend is occurring, unintentional and 
severe consequences occur to libraries when a 
formula subtracts the average cost per student 



continue providing adequate support during a 
period of declining enrollment* The Wisconsin 
study found that fixed costs represented 67*1% 
of total library costs for four nondoctoral 
institutions* 

ACRL standards provides the basis of a "core 
funding" formula developed in 1982 by the 
Arkansas Department of Higher Education* A fixed 
amount of funding is recommended for a core 
library program supporting existing academic pro- 
grams and a base enrollment level* Fixed core 



amounts vary for four types of institutions and 
base enrollment levels as shown in Table 3. 
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been appropriated from capital improvement funds 
to Arkansas colleges and universities to address 





TABLE 3. ARKANSAS 


CORE FUNDING FORMULA 1985-86 




Inst 






Marginal Rate Per 


Institutional Group 


Enrollment Base 


Fixed Cost Base 


Student Above Base 


Doctoral 


10,000 


$2,643,873 


$138 


Masters 


5,000 


$1,141,414 


$138 


Other 4-Year 


2,000 


$ 468,636 


$138 


Two-Yea r 


500 


$ 105,627 


$138 



The average funds per student in the core 
program ranges from a high of $264 for doctoral 
to a low of $211 for two-year, considerably 
higher than the marginal rate of $138. The 
lower marginal rate is derived from ACRL stan- 
dards allowing 15 volumes per FTE student. 

Other states have also successfully incor- 
porated the use of ACRL or other appropriate 
standard into library formulas. A special task 
force revised the library formula used by the 
Maryland State Board for Higher Education. 
Changes came in response to concerns of univer- 
sity librarians that funding guidelines based 
solely on enrollment were too simplistic and un- 
representative of the scope and nature of library 
services. The revised library guideline consists 
of five parts: a fixed cost component; a com- 
ponent for normal book purchases based on five 
percent of the American Library Association 
standards for each library; a component to 
reflect faculty needs ; a component for research 
needs; and a component for enrollment. 8 The 
Virginia Council of Higher Education has added 
a basic staffing requirement regardless of en- 
rollment with the use of Association of Research 
Libraries or other appropriate standard in cal- 
culating expenditure requirements for maintenance 
of current collections .9 The revisions made by 
these states rest on the assumption that a 
library must support a relatively fixed array of 
academic courses, mix of faculty, and research 
programs. 

Redesigning funding methods to recognize 
fixed costs changes the underlying premise from 
one that funding should flow from enrollment 
growth to one linking funding with programmatic 
decisions. If significant enrollment decline is 
forecast on is occurring, decisions to cut back 
library funding should result from a review of 
the scope of academic programs and desired 
library services. For example, cancellation of 
health care periodical subscriptions should come 
from a decision to phase out a graduate program 
in public health rather than from a forced reduc- 
tion caused by an enrollment-driven formula. 

Incorporating into funding formulas an 
analysis of library volumes required by ACRL or 
other appropriate standard draws attention to the 
gap between existing and required volumes. Sev- 
eral states have recommended funding, in addition 
to formula amounts, to allow institutions to 
progress toward meeting library standards. 
During the last three biennia $6.4 million has 



arrearages in library collections. Capital fund- 
ing has been in addition to regular state operat- 
ing funds. Funding for each institution was 
recommended to either close the gap between 
existing volumes and ACRL standards by ten per- 
cent or add two percent to total volumes required 
by ACRL standards, whichever was greater. 10 The 
North Dakota State Board of Higher Education 
approved a task force plan to attain, over the 
next three biennia, library collections and ser- 
vices comparable with other academic libraries in 
the region. U A total of $317,155 was recom- 
mended for the 1985-87 biennium. A final example 
of over formula funding is contained in the 
Virginia formula described earlier. Institutions 
showing a major deficiency in library holdings 
may request additional funds for reducing the 
deficiency. 

State action to address library deficiencies 
is certainly laudable, but is it sufficient? 
What if institutions choose not to spend addi- 
tional funds for library volumes? Extra funds to 
reduce deficiencies could supplant funds normally 
budgeted for collection replacement without in- 
creasing the total library budget. If additional 
funds are provided in proportion to the deficien- 
cy, what incentive or reward is provided for 
institutions which have struggled to improve 
library collections? Why should institutions 
that starve library budgets be rewarded with 
larger funding recommendations? An important 
task in redesigning formulas is to encourage 
effective library management and planning by 
rewarding performance. However, efforts to re- 
design library formulas have not responded to the 
challenge of creating formulas which reward 
successful results. 

THE NEXT CHALLENGE— ENHANCING QUALITY 

Many of those responsible for making state 
funding decisions are seeking ways to link qual- 
ity with funding. Funding formulas that strive 
to treat similar institutions alike can have a 
"leveling" effect on institutional quality. 12 
For example, using a statewide average cost rate 
for a group of similar libraries benefits the 
ones below average and inadequately supports more 
diverse or specialized libraries. None of the 
library formulas reviewed for this paper attempt 
to hinge a portion of funding to excellence in 
the delivery of library services. Some formulas 
may even retard improvements by yielding larger 
funding recommendations for those libraries with 
the weakest collections compared with ACRL 
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standards. If an institution embarks on a 
program to improve its library collection and 
services by raising private funds, by budget re- 
allocations, or other strategy, the institution 
assumes all the risk and anxieties. The addition 
of selective funding incentives could encourage 
institutions to take risks that could enhance 
quality* 

Every formula has a reward or incentive 
system* and since 1979 Tennessee has been experi- 
menting with performance-related funding* The 
Tennessee policy allows an institution to earn an 
additional amount, up to two percent of its 
budget, determined by performance on five vari- 
ables. 13 xhe variables assess overall perform- 
ance such as the number of programs accredited or 
the performance of graduates on tests in their 
major fields* A recent study by the Education 
Commission of the States found that innovations 
various states have undertaken in the last sev- 
eral years encourage quality improvement*^ The 
most common approaches provide special funds for 
quality improvement for specific programs or 
general areas, deemphasize enrollment as a basis 
for appropriations, and provide special endow- 
ments or matching grants to attract top faculty* 

Much of this paper discusses redesigning 
formulas to deemphasize enrollment as the driving 
force for funding* Going beyond that step to in- 
novations which enhance quality is desirable but 
not without problems* Where quality determines a 
portion of funding, there will be winners and 
losers* Were a portion of funding linked to 
attainment of ACRL standards, tremendous pressure 
probably would mount to dilute the standards so 
more institutions could qualify* Developing new 
measures of performance could be costly and might 
result in giving attention to the most easily 
measured efforts rather than the most important 
aspects of library services* It might be that 
after a few years of trying, states will abandon 
efforts to design funding strategies which 
enhance quality* However, if states persist in 
their efforts, those library administrators will- 
ing to contribute to the process may be among the 
winners* Given the contributions that technolog- 
ical advances can make toward improved library 
services and the critical importance of libraries 
to an institution's instructional programs, fund- 
ing innovations which address quality could very 
likely result in improved funding for library 
services* 
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MANAGING VALUES IN AN ACADEMIC LIBRARY 



Mary Ann Griffin 



Villanova University Library 
Villanova, PA 

Abstract . Developments in technology, in organizational structure, and in higher education are 
placing increasing demands on library managers. The library director, once primarily concerned with fi- 
nances, and the management of collection, staff, and facilities, must increasingly be concerned with the 
articulation of values. The author recommends that the formulation and promulgation of a value system 1 
is essential to organizational success. 



Keywords and Phrases . Values, Management, 
Values Articulation, Organizational Values 

Books such as In Search of Excellence , 
Making America Work , Change Masters and others 
seek to convince their readers of the impor- 
tance of an accepted value system to effective 
organizational performance. They repeatedly 
stress the necessity of values management with- 
in an organization. While values management is 
not a new concept in the literature of manage- 
ment generally, it is not one which has re- 
ceived much attention in library literature. 
What do we know about the management of values 
in academic libraries? 

As organizations, libraries seek to ful- 
fill certain purposes and goals. Because aca- 
demic libraries are departments of a larger 
organizational unit, the college or university, 
and not entities unto themselves, the academic 
library functions within that larger setting. 
Higher education is a value-laden process. The 
tradition of academic life is the "search for 
truth." Fairness, intellectual inquiry, toler- 
ance of ideas, respect for the facts, dissemi- 
nation of knowledge are all values that are 
readily associated with the higher education 
community. However, higher education is not 
reputed to be an area exhibiting great manage- 
ment expertise. In the opening pages of their 
book on the American College President entitled 
Leadership and Ambiguity , Michael Cohen and 
James March describe colleges and universities 
as having problematic goals, unclear technology 
and fluid participation.! A brief explanation 
of these terms is useful for the consideration 
of values management. An organization suffers 
from problematic goals when it bases its oper- 
ation on a variety of ill-del ined and often in- 
consistent preferences. Unclear technology im- 
plies that the organization often uses proce- 
dures resulting from accidents of past experi- 
ence or from imitation of what other institu- 
tions are doing. Fluid participation de- 
scribes the situation where the amount of time 
and effort that individuals give to the organi- 
zation is not consistent. (An example is the 
faculty member who works within the context of 
a profession more than within the context of a 
specific institution.) Cohen and March sum- 
marize the higher education realm with the 
phrase "organized anarchy." Being more gener- 
ous, some researchers of management consciously 
use the term "environment" rather than "organi- 
zation" when describing colleges and universi- 
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ties. Whatever the shortcomings or benefits, 
higher education is the setting in which academ- 
ic libraries operate. As a component of this 
larger functioning unit, the academic library 
should work toward fulfilling specific educa- 
tional goals and institutional purposes, and in 
so doing reflect organizational values. 

Librarians seek to organize and make avail- 
able for use thousands or even millions of items. 
They purchase items that they feel have potential 
for use, they categorize them and add them to 
the collection, they help users find what they 
need among the vast stores of information and 
they try to retrieve items that have not been 
returned after they have been borrowed from the 
premises. How do these activities reflect or- 
ganizational values? If fundamental objectives 
are the selection, acquisition » cataloging, lend- 
ing and retrieval of items, how is the library 
really different from Joe's local rent-a-tool 
operation? 

The purposes of most academic libraries are 
similar. They might be describee in the follow- 
ing way: -building a collection of information 
for present and future use 
-providing access to information 
-serving as consultant in the use of 

information resources 
-instructing in the process of infor- 
mation retrieval. 
These purposes could be summarized with the 
phrase "facilitating the information to knowl- 
edge process. 11 This summary statement reflects 
the instructional mode of higher education. 

In2his recent book, The Management of 
Values , Charles McCoy states that an organiza- 
tion reflects its values through the goals it 
sets for itself. This rather simplistic sound- 
ing statement contains the implication that a 
value system drives the formulation of policies, 
goals, and practices. Most people would readily 
agree with the advisability of such a situation. 
The reality is that all too often the formula- 
tion of policy results from reaction to immediate 
pressures. Referring again to the higher educa- 
tion environment, one sometimes senses that in- 
stitutional policy formulation could more accu- 
rately be described as aiming at an erratically 
moving target. While the academic realm is 
replete with values, institutions have often not 
used their values to effectively guide their 
practices. It r s been my experience that librar- 
ies are frequently acknowledged to be among the 
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best managed operations on campuses* Given the 
managerial reputation of academe perhaps this is 
not a significant feat* Although the profit and 
not-for-profit sectors are driven by different 
motivations, it is not surprising that library 
administrators look to the realm of business to 
extract practices that might have successful 
application in their own setting* 

The popular book, In Search of Excellenc e, 
discusses the values of excellent companies* 3 
The authors tell us that: 1) the values are usu- 
ally stated in qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive terms; 2) financial or strategic objectives 
are never an end in themselves, but are related 
to whatever else the company expects to do well; 
3) the values are meant to inspire everyone in 
the firm; 4) values are often identified through 
the juxtaposition of certain factors; e*g* cost 
versus service, operation versus innovation, 
formality versus informality, control orienta- 
tion versus people orientation* Peters and 
Waterman also list values that are dominant in 
excellent companies: 

-belief in being the best 

-belief in the importance of the individual 

-belief in superior quality and service 

-belief in the importance of informality to 
enhance communication 

-belief in the importance of details in 
doing a job well 

-belief that most members of the organiza- 
tion should be innovators 

-recognition of the importance of growth 
and profit* 

Again and again, one reads in management 
literature that managing the values of an organ- 
ization is st the core of effective leadership* 
Tom Watson, Jr* of IBM, one of the "excellent 
companies," stated almost thirty years ago: 

I firmly believe that any organization, 
in order to survive and achieve success, 
must have a sound set of beliefs on which 
it premises all its policies and actions* 
Next, I believe that the most important 
single factor in corporate success is 
faithful adherence to those beliefs, And 
finally, I believe that if an organiza- 
tion is to meet the challenges of a 
changing world, it must be prepared to 
change everything about itself except 
those beliefs as it moves through 
corporate life. 4 

What can be said about the values or be- 
liefs of academic libraries? In particular, 
what are the organizational values in your li- 
brary? It is likely that many of us cannot 
readily answer that question* If that is the 
case, it indicates that explicit values are not 
pervasive in the library organization* Some 
would say that's not important since most li- 
brarians have a sense of what library values 
would be* But that response is subject to the 
same problems as the following statement: Don't 
ask me to define real art, I know it when I see 
it. 

Each person who works in an organization 
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brings an individual set of values to the work- 
place* Values provide guidelines to interpret 
the significance to an individual of certain 
happenings* Everything a person does is based 
on values, that are either consciously or uncon- 
sciously held* Unless organizational values are 
promulgated and accepted by employees as worthy, 
values held by individuals become the ones that 
are exhibited in the workplace* This may mean 
tha lack of consistent application of values 
within the organization* It may mean a depart- 
ment or division orientation rather than a li- 
brary orientation* It may mean organizational 
drift, whereby decisions are made in response to 
pressures rather than by taking commonly held 
beliefs into account* It may mean excessive 
agonizing in decisionmaking at all levels, or 
frequent questioning of decisions* 

Prevalent values of excellent companies have 
been noted* What might be some examples of 
values of an academic library? Undoubtedly, 
these would vary somewhat from one library to 
another* Some values might be: 
-equal access to inf orn>ai:ipn 
-providing a balanced collection 
-superior assistance to users 
-the importance of each staff member to 

the organization 
-the importance of scholarly endeavors* 
Most of us could readily accept these values* 
Other more controversial ones might include: 
-information without charge 
-the importance of access to information 

rather than collection building-- 
-the importance of the librarian rather 
than the collection as the source of 
information 
-the librarian as teacher rather than 

information provider 
-the importance of an informal atmosphere 
to library effectiveness* 

When values of an organization are not 
readily evident, the logical question that 
follows is: How can the values of a library 
organization best be determined? One response 
to this question might be that those in top 
levels of management know the important values* 
That may well be true* However, unless these 
values are then successfully transmitted to all 
employees of the organization, the values are 
not organizational values* The values may be in- 
forming policy at top levels, but what is happen- 
ing with the translation of policy into action 
further down the line? 

Managing values within an organization pre- 
supposes that a manager can identify and promote 
the criteria (or values) by which policy will be 
formulated* If the exact nature of the values 
is not known, values clarification techniques 
exist that can be used to identify most strongly 
held values* The values clarification process 
involves a logical analysis whose results spe- 
cify values that are freely chosen after care- 
fully considering alternative values* The 
values must become positively accepted, publicly 
affirmed and acted upon repeatedly to have val- 
idity as a values systetn.5 Sociologist Philip 
Selznick tells us: 
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Truly accepted values must infuse the 
organization at many levels* affecting 
the perspectives and attitudes of 
personnel* the relative importance 
of s';aff activities, the distribution 
of authority, relations with outside 
groups, and many other matters* 6 

"Structured Chaos" is a phrase used by 
Peters and Waterman to describe one of the hall- 
marks of excellent companies* While it may seem 
that "chaos" might better describe the situation 
in some academic libraries, "structured chaos" 
i.-j the aim of those striving for excellence* In 
this kind of environment, a sense of individual 
responsibility, an action orientation. and the 
ability to deal with ambiguity are important 
characteristics along with genine acceptance of 
specified organizational values* 

Let's consider what might be some specific 
outcomes of values management: 

(1) staff members become more conscious 
ol" the values that they and the or- 
ganization have in common (or at odds) 

(2) motivation is greater when employees 
are aware of value priorities of the 
organization 

(3) common organizational values allow 
an effective work environment even 
when cultural values may be in con- 
flict 

(4) interpersonal conflicts can be made 
more objective when there are expected 
value norms for the organization 

(5) encouragement of innovation has less 
problematic results when there are 
commonly held values 

(6) managers can become more aware of the 
degree of correspondence between or- 
ganizational values and the values 

of the constituency served* 

It is becoming increasingly crucial for li- 
brary managers to set priorities and make 
choices* They are being faced with a variety 
of pressures: technological developments and 
accompanying technical problems, an expanding 
range of organizational activities, employees 
who seek involvement and participation but who 
also bring more specialized skills and thus more 
autonomy to their work environment, increasingly 
decentralized decisionmaking, greater com- 
plexities in relationships such as those arising 
from library cooperatives or funding agencies* 

The real difference between organizational 
success and failure is no doubt determined by 
the degree to which the library utilizes the 
energies and talents of its people* But, as 
much as we need them, good people are not 
enough in this time of transition* Library 
management must help staff members find common 
cause with each other* This is done by nurtur- 
ing an overall perspective rather than by just 
maintaining organizational equilibrium, and by 
deepening the consensus about beliefs and 
commitments* This means that staff members are 
well aware that they are part of one organiza- 
tion and contribute to shared goals* The 
inner cohesion produces a coordination of 
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activity that can surpass in significance that 
which can be achieved through organizational 
hierarchies or policies and regulations* 

Human resource management, financial mana- 
gement, collection management, and facilities 
management have all received substantial and on- 
going treatment in the library realm* It is 
time that values management also receives due 
recognition and is consciously practiced* 
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Abstrac t* Change is an inescapable part of the automation process, and any change has the potential 
for a constructive or destructive effect on the library organization* Change is accompanied by fear, 
both realistic and unrealistic, which must be dealt with during all stages of the automation process ♦ 
As a result, any library considering an online system needs to be aware of the effects of change 
and consider the human factors in its planning process* This paper details the Joint Library 1 s experience 
with anticipated and unanticipated changes occurring during the planning stages for automation. 
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automation; change; Microcomputers; PERT; 
Myers-Briggs* 

The Joint Library of the College of 
Saint Benedict and St* John's University 
has been in serious pursuit of an online catalog 
since 1981* The further we progressed, the 
more apparent it became that the human factors 
relating to change were as important, or 
perhaps more important, than hardware and 
software considerations* The future online 
catalog raised concerns, doubts and fears on 
the part of all staff and became a catalyst 
for the restructuring of the library organiza- 
tion* This paper deals with the strategies 
that evolved as we prepared the staff for what 
would become a major change in their library 
careers* 

Until the decision to begin preparation 
for an online catalog was made in 1981, we, 
as a staff, had been relatively safe from 
dramatic change* We were not adequately pie- 
pared for the wide-ranging effects of this 
undertaking, even though the literature on 
the tooic of automation is replete with warnings 
concerning automation's possible effects upon 
the mental health of an organization involved 
in this, seemingly endless, process* 



job change and possible future competence, the 
uncertainty of the future with accompanying 
loss of control the questioning of familiar 
routines and habits, and the extra work auto- 
mating would likely require 2 * To the extent 
that the existence of these fears was predic- 
table t they were also manageable* 

To promote communication and team-building 
among the professional staff and to find an 
antidote for possible future misinformation 
and misunderstanding, a one day retreat for 
the professional staff was held* This retreat 
was facilitated by a psychologist experienced 
in group dynamics* Prior to the meeting, 
all participants voluntarily took the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator Test, a measure of 
personality dispositions and interests* The 
workshop's focus was entirely positive, and 
the test helped each of us to recognize the 
particular strengths we possessed* The comple- 
mentary nature of personalities, skills and 
talents, and the necessary balance they provided 
to the organization became very clear* Since 
the primary purpose of the retreat was to 
enhance communication skills, role-playing 
of various simulated interactive situations 
was also used; these practiced skills were * 
then taken back to the library, to be used 
by a more aware, and more effective staff* 



Rosabeth Moss Kanter, in an article enti- 
tled "Managing the Human Side of Change", wrote 
that even the routine changes that occur every 
day in the business world could "***be accom- 
panied by tension, stress, squabbling, sabotage, 
turnover, subtle undermining, behind-the-scenes 
footdragging, work slowdowns, needier political 
battles, and a drain on money and time - in 
short, symptoms of tha| ever-present bugaboo, 
resistance to change*" As a staff, we had 
experienced our share of routine, everyday 
changes, and so were aware of the truth of 
Ms* Kanter 's observations* If even small 
changes could provoke the above reactions, 
it would have been naive to assume that a major 
innovation such as the online catalog would 
not cause adjustment problems for all concerned* 

While reactions to the automation project 
were not as drastic among the library staff 
as some listed above, specific fears were recog- 
nizable to some degree in everyone* Among 
the fears described by Kanter, which were 
observed to some degree in all staff, were 
the following: fears concerning job security, 



The same fears professionals experienced 
concerning automation were just as real for 
support staff, and with good reason* Histor- 
ically, one of the practical advantages of 
computers was the elimination of many of the 
tedious clerical functions likely to be found 
in libraries* All systems must be paid for, 
and early theory promoted cuts in support 
staff as a method of obtaining the necessary 
funds* To counter this fear, a decision was 
made that no currently employed individual 
would be laid off due to the implementation 
of the system. Attrition would be used if 
it was necessary and desirable to recover 
funds from the personnel budget* 

In the early stages of planning, it became 
evident that the current organizational structure 
had to be modified in order to produce a Request 
for a Proposal (hereafter referred to as RFP) 
for vendors that met our needs, a document 
which we understood, and was not just "lifted" 
from other libraries. In February, 1983, 
the director appointed a systems librarian 
to be responsible for moving the process from 
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an idea to a document to a system* Since there 
was no provision in the budget for a new posi- 
tion to meet this need, the appointment required 
the re-allocation of responsibilities formerly 
assigned to this librarian, to permit her to 
assume the new position* In September, the 
key players on the staff, representing all 
library departments, were identified and brought 
together in an Automation Committee. The 
committee's mandate included: the evaluation of 
sample RFPs; the study of current library 
processes to identify possible future problems 
with the automated system; the establishment 
of time lines for system implementation? and 
the determination of the order of decision 
making* 

The Automation Committee sought early on to 
involve the entire staff in the planning process* 
The committee was concerned that everyone 
would need to feel ownership in the selected 
system to avoid problems in future implemen- 
tation. This total staff involvement, through 
the mechanism of the automation committee, 
included; the re-evaluation of the library's 
goals and objectives; review and critique of 
sample RFPs; preparation of a Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique chart (hereafter referred 
to as the PERT chart) ; staff and departmental 
meetings; solicitation of questions and ideas; 
attendance at workshops; production of the 
Request for Information (hereafter referred to 
as RFI); attendance at vendor demonstrations; 
visits to other libraries with operating systems; 
the preparation of the final RFP; the establish- 
ment of mandatory requirements; and much informal 
consulting over a period of three years* The 
method used to produce the actual Rn and RFP 
was time consuming* Each department reviewed 
pertinent specifications from available RPFs, 
and the resulting comments, corrections and 
additions were used to produce the Joint 
Library's document* 

The intense involvement of staff during 
the early stages of planning lessened after 
the RFI was issued, but informal consulting 
with concerned departments and individuals 
continued throughout the entire process* As 
vendor responses to the RFI were received, any 
interested individual could participate in 
the decision process* Over time, confidence in 
the process and the individuals working on the 
project grew, and fears that individual depart- 
mental needs would be overlooked, lessened* in 
retrospect, this process was invaluable* Each 
pertinent section of the RFP for the system was 
developed and is understood by the individuals 
who will have to implement it* 

In an attempt to identify possible future 
problems automation might pose, the committee 
reveiwed all current processes, policies and 
procedures by tracking all materials through 
the current system from selection through 
acquisitions, cataloging, and finally circula- 
tion* This process raised a number of issues. 
It became apparent that the tendency of library 
departments to function automonously, which 
to some extent was current library policy, 



would not be possible once an integrated system 
was in operation* In addition, the Automation 
Committee decided that the organizational 
structure of the library would have to change 
from a format to a f jnctional structure to better 
coordinate professional responsibilities within 
the library* (This decision was affected to 
some extent, by the need to re-allocate the 
systems librarian's former responsibilities*) 
As a result, there has been a shirt toward 
broadening Collection Development's responsi- 
bility for all material selection, regardless 
of format, and a movement toward the integrating 
of all technical services areas into one cen- 
trally coordinated department. The integration 
of the technical services area is not complete, 
but we are confident that the change will make 
the implementation of the new online catalog 
an easier task* The uncertainty and disturbance 
caused by this integration was much greater than 
anticipated* Merging departments, creating 
new divisions and reporting structures, re- 
allocating responsibilities from professional 
to professional, and from professional to 
para-professional, are changes that must be 
accomplished gradually and carefully* Even 
now the full effects of these changes have 
yet to be realized* 

However, it was clear that these changes 
had to occur before system implementation 
for two reasons: first, if there were to be 
problems with the organizational change, we 
wanted to insure that those problems were not 
perceived to be the result of the automation 
project; and second, we felt that the automation 
project would progress in a smoother fashion 
if the weaknesses in the current manual system 
were first eliminated* 

An unanticipated result of the shifting 
of responsibilities, from professional to 
para-professional, was the speeding up of a basic 
change that has been occuring in most libraries 
for the last fifteen years - the more efficient 
utilization of a highly qualified para-profes- 
sional staff* The responsibilities of profes- 
sional librarians now include long-range planning 
and budgeting, aspects of collection development, 
such as selection, de-selection, policy-making, 
and aspects of patron instruction and assistance* 
The para-professionals maintain and operate 
the library's daily functions and special 
collections* There is a delicate balance 
of contributions by and from all library staff, 
professional and para-professional* Neither 
group can perform well, or function at all, 
without the input of the other group* 

To counter natural fears concerning com- 
puters, personal computers were introduced 
into the library operations long before the 
formal automation project began* First uses 
occurred in bookkeeping and accounting* staff 
with an interest in microcomputer applications 
were encouraged to pursue this interest and, 
over time, microcomputers became essential tools 
for all. Microcomputers are used currently 
for budget preparation, academic departmental 
accounting for collection development, reference 
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and library instruction bibliographies, collec- 
tion guides, overdue* , the federal depository 
item number file, equipment inventory files, 
correspondence, and much more* The computers 
have proven themselves indispensable to all 
who use them, and over the past few years, 
have served to educate our utaf f not only to the 
capabilities of computers, but also to the 
often seemingly obtuse whims of computer logic 
and software* The experience of using even a 
packaged software program has been invaluable 
in helping to prepare the staff for future 
computer applications in the library* 

Generally, staff attitudes towards com- 
puters, over the past three years, evolved 
in three stages* These stages generally came 
in concert with whatever stage of the auto- 
mation planning process we were in at the 
time* 

Stage One - Initially, staff were slow to 
use microcomputers for a variety of reasons* 
These included the fear of appearing inept in 
learning new skills, lack of interest, an 
inability to adapt the computer to their job 
or function, or a perceived lack of time to 
learn the new skills* In connection with 
the future online system, there were real 
concerns for departmental prerogatives and 
needs, and fear of job changes and/or job loss* 

Stage Two - Microcomputers were becoming 
desirable tools which various staff began to 
use in new and imaginative ways to help them in 
their responsibilities* Interest in the auto- 
mation committee's progress was considerable; 
and interest in the planned online catalog 
was coupled with doubts that a system would 
ever be purchased* 

Stage Three - As the automation committee 
disbanded and primary responsibility for the 
automation project shifted to the Director 
and Systems Librarian, the intensity of staff 
interest on behalf of departmental needs declined, 
microcomputers became a necessity instead of a 
luxury, and staff expectations concerning 
the online system became more knowledgeable 
and realistic* 

Once a vendor was selected and implemen- 
tation began, the PERT chart served as a valuable 
communication tool for all staff, and enabled 
us to monitor progress over the two year implemen- 
tation period* (This type of planning chart 
permits the project manager to break the project 
down into manageable parts showing the inter- 
dependence of all the project activities, 
identify problem areas and estimate time 
schedules*) 3 Regular meetings were held with 
the staff divided into Public Services, Catalog- 
ing and Acquisitions groups* Each group was 
provided with a list of pertinent activities 
and due dates* The meetings centered on the 
progress made to date, what needed to be done, 
and how best to do it* 



Results 

Many of the changes effected through the 
planning process for the future online system, 
such as increased computer literacy, increased 
staff confidence, and a tailor-made RFP, were 
of a predictable and welcome nature* The most 
dramatic and difficult aspects of automation 
change were those that were not anticipated* 
The effects of these unanticipated changes 
on the organizational structure, including the 
restucturing of professional and para-profes- 
sional roles, and the complicated human 
relationships operating within the organization, 
will be with us long after our first online 
system has been replaced* 

In summary, organizational changes 
directly resulting from the anticipated online 
system include: 

1* The appointment of a systems librarian; 

2* Changes in professional responsibility 
from form to function; 

3* The beginning c£ an evolutionary movement 
toward the integration of all technical 
services into one department) 

4* The continuing evolution of the para- 
professional's role in the library* 

The last three years o£ the automation 
process, hapilly, have resulted in greatly 
increased computer literacy among libraty staff, 
and have produced *n optimistic, more venture- 
some staff, less intimidated by technology 
and the changes that may lie ahead* In addition, 
an unanticipated benefit of this process has 
been the improved relationship and better 
cohesiveness between various staff and depart- 
ments* We can now appreciate the complementary 
nature of the contribution each of us makes to 
the library organization* 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES: PUBLIC SERVICES BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 



Georgene A* Timko 
Northeastern State University 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Abstract. The theme "Energies for Transition" reflects the new atmosphere in technical services. 
Technical services has reached a transition point* Library literature indicates that it is not going to 
be replaced, integrated or phased out but that a stronger service orientation will be its new focus* 
This service philosophy will require us to work closely with our colleagues in public services. 
Communication, cooperation, and coordination must replace the traditional rivalry between technical 
services and public services for personnel, resources and the director's attention. 

My paper will propose that technical services need to conduct their own public relations program. 
Three suggestions will be offered to help accomplish this program. First we must explain what we do and 
why we do it. Second, we should foster a "service to the public" attitude among the staff. Third, we 
must improve communication and coordination with public service departments. 



The conference theme, "Energies for 
Transition," reflects the new atmosphere in 
technical services. For several years now, 
articles in library literature have predicted 
the demise of our department. David Peele 
requests that we take our professionals out of 
the inner sanctum and send them to the 
reference desk. 1 Michael Gorman suggests doing 
away with technical services departments. But 
as Mark Twain said, "the reports of my death 
are greatly exaggerated." Technical Services 
has not been phased out or replaced but 
dramatic changes have invaded the "back room." 

One of the most dramatic changes that 
needs to be advertised, fostered and increased, 
is a stronger service orientation in technical 
services. The title of my program, "Technical 
Services: Public Services Behind Closed Doors," 
is not a sp'ir-of-the-moment creation for an 
eye-catching title, nor is it a sequel to a 
country western song. It is a philosophy that 
permeates a lot of back rooms. 

The motto first came into being several 
years ago. While conducting a tour of the 
library, our Head of Public Services brought 
the group into the technical services room. I 
welcomed them, adding with a mischievous gleam 
in my eye, "we are also known as Public 
Services Behind Closed Doors," I paused for a 
moment to see what dramatic effect my 
pronouncement would have on my listeners. The 
ceiling didn't fall in, the floor didn't crack, 
and no one understood the inside joke. 
However, I liked the sound of it and adopted it 
as our slogan. 

The effort to make "service" in technical 
services meaningful will require us to work 
closely with our colleagues in the public area. 
Cooperation requires mutual understanding of 
each other's role in providing service to the 
library patron. Communication, cooperation, 
and coordination must replace the traditional 
rivalry between the departments for personnel, 
resources and the director's attention. My 
paper will propose that technical services 
departments need to conduct their own public 
relations programs and will offer three 
suggestions to get their programs started. 



The first suggestion is that we should 
explain to others that we do and why we do it. 
At some libraries, it may be valuable to start 
by explaining our roles to each other in the 
technical services room as well as to the 
public area staff. It gives us an opportunity 
to re-evalute some procedures, streamline some, 
and possibly discontinue others. 

At one large institution where I worked, 
we had a tour of technical services for the 
entire library staff. The individual staff 
members took pride in explaining each part and 
how it fit into the whole process. Subject 
bibliographers found out how important it was 
to fill in all the information on a hook, 
purchase request form. Catalogers realized 
some of the things that could go wrong when 
vendors send the wrong materials. Reference 
staff found out from where those subject 
headings come. The end result was that 
everyone had a greater understanding and 
respect for each other's duties. 

Technical services is a team effort. Its 
people function best as a team. There are 
really no separate departments within technical 
services. It is one flowing process. 
Processing is the first step in preparing 
information for the patron, whether in book, 
serial, microform, or audiovisual format. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines "process" as "1) something going on; 2) 
a natural phenomenon marked by gradual changes 
that lead toward a particular result; and 3) a 
series of actions or operations conducing to an 
end." Many people will agree that there is 
always "something going on" in the back room. 
Technical services is a "natural phenomenon 
marked by gradual changes" when each process 
flows naturally in the next. Acquisition 
people must be awar~ of what the catalogers 
will require. Catalogers should be aware of 
details that make life easier for the people 
who prepare the books for the shelves. 
Technical services is a "series of actions or 
operations." Materials must be ordered quickly 
and carefully. Items must be cataloged with 
speed and accuracy. Producing catalog cards or 
an online catalog requires understanding of how 
the patron might approach the subject. Even 
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the art of labelling is crucial. If a book has 
an incorrect call number on the spine, it is 
effectively lost to the user* It all requires 
team effort to make the "process" work. 

The second step in our public relations 
program is fostering a "service to the public" 
attitude among the technical services staff. 
Sometimes the staff must work in very crowded 
quarters or in extremes of temperature. 
Working conditions do affect performance and 
tempers* We have the same tensions and 
pressures that our colleagues in the public 
area face. In fact, we have double trouble. 
We serve two publics - the library patrons and 
the other librarians. 

Through the years the name of our 
department has been changing from technical 
"processing" to technical "services." Referring 
again to Webster's dictionary, "service" has 
twenty-four definitions. Fortunately, only 
three are applicable. 

The first definition is "conduct 
contributing to the advantage of another or 
others." Our function in technical services is 
certainly for the advantage of others. Cheney 
and Williams in their book, Fundamental 
Reference Sources , suggest that indirect 
reference services involve the preparation and 
development of cataloging, bibliographies and 
other reference aids. These aids help in 
providing access to the library's collection. 
The preparation and development of these aids 
recognize the significant role of the 
processing services of the library as 
indispensable to their reference function. The 
art of acquisitions, cataloging and classifying 
is to aid the user in finding the materials he 
needs quickly and easily. We supply the access 
to the material. 

The second definition of "service" is "an 
act or means of supplying some general demand, 
especially of conducting some public utility." 
The card catalog or an online catalog is a 
perfect example of a technical services 
utility. It is our responsibility to insure 
the creation and maintainance of the main index 
to the book collection. Printouts of serial 
holdings, order lists, and new accession 
bibliographies are a few of the services we 
supply. 

The third applicable definition of 
"service" is "any result of useful labor which 
does not produce a tangible commodity." In the 
industrial era, traditional technical service 
librarians conceptualized their function as 
only manufacturing products such as the public 
utilities mentioned above. They did nor worry 
if it took six months to a year for materials 
to be ordered, cataloged and processed. In the 
new age of service industries, modern 
librarians perceive their role as providing 
services which are intangible commodities. Our 
intangible commodities are the processes of 
acquiring, cataloging, and physically 
processing of materials as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. 
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In the three ways listed above, technical 
services contributes to the ultimate 
institutional and professional goals of the 
library. If the public area people maintain 
that their department is the sole reason the 
library exists and that they are the only ones 
who provide service, they deny the fact that 
they use any resources to serve the patron. 
Library service is a totally cooperative 
venture. The achievement of service goals 
requires constant cooperation rather than 
competition with the public area* 

This statement brings me to the third 
stage of our public relations campaign, which 
is better communication and coordination with 
our other half, public services. The more we 
understand about each other's work, the better 
interstaff relations will exist. A formal 
declaration to be read at staff meetings is not 
required, but an attitude of understanding and 
cooperation is necessary. 

Technical services has at times been 
accused of fostering outdated rules and 
procedures. Who has not heard, when asking the 
question, "why are we doing this?" the answer, 
"because we've always done it that way!" That 
answer is no longer valid and we are hearing it 
less and less. Instead of the bastion of 
status quo, technical services has become the 
leader in change. It was the cataloging 
function that brought the first winking 
green-eyed monster (sometimes known as a CRT) 
into libraries and revolutionized library work 
forever. Even the smallest library has felt 
the impact of technology that began in 
technical services. Automation has been 
creeping into other aspects of library work, 
such as acquisitions, interlibrary loan, 
serials, and circulation. This announcement 
may be news to some public service people, but 
your integrated online system starts here. 
Planning without input from both technical and 
public services will not serve the patron 
adequately. 

To cultivate a better working 
relationship, some important duties can be 
shared. Subject bibliographers or reference 
staff can do a preliminary check of materials 
to see if the items are already owned by the 
library. One of the most helpful duties we 
found, is having reference people assist with 
filing in the public catalog. There is no 
quicker way to convince librarians of the need 
for an online catalog then to have them spend a 
couple of hours filing. 

On the other hand, technical services 
people like to get involved with tracking down 
a problem citation. OCLC can be made to give 
up its secrets if you have the right touch and 
the latest search strategy. Technical services 
also contains some hidden treasure troves of 
information. For example, publishers' catalogs 
can provide a subject approach for collection 
development. The name/address directory on 
OCLC provides telephone numbers and addresses 
of most major publishers and libraries. 
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Some libraries have staff members who 
spenJ part of their time doing reference work 
and part of their time cataloging or rotate 
jobs every six months. This method certainly 
gives one an understanding of the problems each 
face daily. Cross-training and staff exchange 
are a direct approach to achieving service 
goals. 

We recently conducted an OCLC workshop for 
the entire library staff. Even the audiovisual 
people attended. Searching basics and 
enhancements and the four major subsystems were 
covered. Everyone came away with a greater 
appreciation of the technical expertise we must 
have to work with OCLC. 

Last, but certainly not least, we must 
hear an occasional "thank you." Public service 
people receive their morale boost from patrons 
who smile their gratitude or who become 
enthusiastic about a new lead in their 
research. Sometimes they even hear a "thank 
you." Technical services people usually see 
public area people only when they have a 
complaint. Mistakes made by reference people 
walk out the door. Mistakes made by technical 
services people come back to haunt us. 

In closing, no meaningful change can even 
begin to occur until we change the very 
important characteristic called attitude. It 
is up to each individual to start a public 
relations campaign. Now is the age of 
transition. Specialists and people with narrow 
expertise need to be replaced by librarians who 
comprehend the importance of patron service, 
the potential of automation and the 
contribution of technical services. 
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THE PLATEAUEO LIBRARIAN 
SOLUTIONS FOR IMPROVING PERFORMANCE LEVELS 



James F. Comes 
Ball State University Library 
Muncie, Indiana 

Abstract , The subject of this paper is career development for the plateaued librarian who cannot 
reasonably expect a promotion for an extended period of time. Several career definitions are presented 
and characteristics of selected career paths described. Regardless of the individual's age and reason for 
reaching a plateau in their career, effectiveness can be maintained. The manager can initiate one or more 
intervention strategies to recognize and support the effectively plateaued librarian through positive 
attitudes, interpersonal skills, and awareness of the librarian's work history. 



Key Words and Phrases . Career Development, 
Plateauing, Career and Performance, Managerial 
Interventions. 

There is an extensive bocty of empir^al data 
accumulated by psychologists, social psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists concerning movement into 
and through careers. The basic premise of this 
presentation is that the career development lit- 
erature can offer support to librarians in their 
professional and personal endeavors. The pur- 
poses of this paper are: 1) To selectively 
review the career development literature related 
to plateauing; 2) To describe and examine the 
career of the plateaued librarian; 3) To explore 
the manager's role for counseling and interven- 
tion; 4) To discuss the implications for librar- 
ians. 

For this presentation plateauing is defined 
as occurring when an individual is no longer pro- 
moted in an organization or cannot reasonably 
expect a promotion for an extended period of 
time. For many people the concept of career 
plateauing may indicate failure, shelf-sitters, 
defeat, stagnation, cessation of movement, obso- 
lescence, or boxing-in. The book, The Peter 
Principle , supported this negative stereotype of 
plateauing, depicting the career path terminate- 
ing at the individual's level of incompetence. 

Before discussing the plateauing of careers, 
some attention must be given to the concept of 
career. The term "career" carries a surplus of 
meanings which make it extremely difficult to 
treat the topic in a precise and unambiguous 
manner. Hall, for example, has identified five 
distinct meanings of the word "career. "2 

* Career as advancement related to vertical 
mobility, moving upward in organizational 
and professional hierarchies. 

* Career as a profession. Certain occupa- 
tions constitute a career. 

* Career as a life-long sequence of jobs. 
All employed people have job histories. 

* Career as a sequence of role-related 
experiences encompassing the movement 
into, through, and out of any social role. 

* Career as a life-long sequence of work 
attitudes and behaviors which combine the 
third and fourth definitions. 

A somewhat different frame of reference 
describing the concept of career is offered by 
Driver, who examines the concept of career in 



terms of timing, permanence, and direction. He 
has characterized careers in four ways. 

* Steady State People choose their career 
field early and stay with it for life, 
with no grand plans for advancement. 

* Linear People choose their career fields 
early, develop plans for upward movements 
in their field and carry them out. 

* Spiral Career People work in several 
related fields which may or may not be 
related for intervals of five to seven 
years. 

* Transitory People job hop, moving from one 
job field to another. 

There is no direct relationship between 
these patterns and specific skills or areas of 
work. However, there are fields which may be 
characterized as "linear," e.g., the corporate 
management arena, from regional to national sales 
to vice president of marketing, or as "steady 
state," e.g., educators, lawyers, or doctors. 

Regardless of how we see ourselves, the 
structure of the organization assures us of a 
career plateau. A small percentage of jobs are 
available at the executive level, but most pro- 
fessional and technical people achieve their 
highest job level a number of years before retire- 
ment. Schein illustrates movement through and 
upward in the organization utilizing a three- 
dimensional cone-shaped model (see Fig. 1).^ 
Movement within the organization occurs along 
three conceptually distinguishable dimensions. 

* Movement by function or department along 
the perimeter There is limited involve- 
ment in library operations. 

* Movement toward the center or central ity 
where decision making occurs. There are 
opportunities for participation in proj- 
ects, committee work, or formulation of 
policies, all of which may support promo- 
tion or merit awards. 

* Movement vertically, increasing or decreas- 
ing the individual's rank in the organiza- 
tion. 

As employees move from the perimeter to the 
center, and then vertically, there are fewer 
positions above. Upward mobility is perceived as 
offering status, power, achievement, and higher 
salaries, whereas plateauing is not always viewed 
positively or productively. 
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Figure 1. A three-dimensional model of an organisation. 
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A positive and instructive model of pla- 
teauing has been proposed by Ference, classify- 
ing career states and utilizing two criteria: 
current performance and the likelihood of future 
promotion (see Fig. 2). 5 The model delineates 
principle career stages of the plateauing pro- 
cess. In cells II and IV are the Stars and 
Learners. 

* Stars - employees are performing beyond 
expectations and are seen as having 
potential for further advancement. 

* Learners - individuals are performing 
below their potential but have high 
potential for advancement. 

Cells I and III represent plateaued employ- 
ees and are identified as Solid Citizens or 
Oeadwood. 

* Solid Citizens - are performing satisfac- 
torily but have little chance for advance- 
ment for organizational or personal 
reasons. 



* Deadwood - are performing below expected 
levels and have limited opportunities for 
advancement. 

Plateauing may be caused by organizational 
or personal decisions. Organizational factors 
resulting in plateauing may include economic 
factors, qualified individuals exceeding the 
number of jobs available, the value of the indi- 
vidual in his/her present position, or discrim- 
ination. Some employees are plateaued because 
they have failed to acquire new technical skills, 
lack desire/ambition, or have given priority to 
personal goals versus career goals. Much 
attention is given to the "stars" in organiza- 
tions through visibility, recognition, and 
autonomy; and to the "deadwood" with corrective, 
control, or remedial measures. I am proposing 
that "solid citizens" need attention as well 
since they may make a recognizable contribution 
to the services offered by the institution. 
They may have five to fifteen years or more 
before retirement, and without support and 
recognition, they, too, may become "deadwood." 
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Figure 2. A model of careers. 
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Assuming the organization intends to provide 
an environment in which employees can expect sup- 
port for their career development efforts, what steps 
can the manager take to maintain an effective per- 
formance level of the plateaued employee? First, 
the manager will need to go beyond the formal 
duties of assessing ongoing performance and 
potential, and manage the plateaued librarian 
more effectively through feedback, recognition, 
and exposure. Second, however awesome the job 
of being a career counselor is, the manager with 
plateaued librarians can develop the proper 
attitude, refine his/her interpersonal skills, 
and seek the knowledge necessary to improve 
performance levels. 

The manager's attitudes should:** 

* Be positive and reinforcing. 

* Acknowledge the importance of matching 
the organizational needs and individual's 
needs. . 

* Recognize that career success can be 
achieved without relying on upward 
mobility. 

* Actively support effective performance 
through "solid citizens." 

The manager's skills should encourage 
personal growth, facilitate self-inquiry, and 
personal problem solving through: 

* Questioning - open and closed. 

* Listening - active, passive, and non- 
evaluative. 

* Silence. 

* Reflection. 

* Participation - active and passive. 

The knowledge and awareness needed by the 
manager includes: 

* Knowledge of the subordinate's work 
history. 

* Systematic perspective of career develop- 
ment involving self, family, and the 
community. 

* Strengths and needb of the subordinate. 

* Dynamics of the organization and leader- 
ship styles. 

* Awareness of the employee's feelings and 
values. 

Utilizing these skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge, some interventions which can be used 
to sustain the effective performance of the 
plateauee are: 

* Lateral change within the library, to 
another library, or to a position within 
the college or university. 

* Mentoring to a younger or new employee. 
Both parties are able to gain from the 
relationship, and the plateaued employee 
is able to redirect his/her career in a 
more effective manner. 

* Job enrichment which may include expanding 
the breadth of duties, accepting new 
responsibilities, or being relieved from 
or delegating some routine tasks. . 
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* Engaging in educational opportunities 
such as formal degree programs, workshops, 
seminars, training programs, or assess- 
ment centers. 

* Job rotation or special assignments to 
change the environment, provide new 
duties, or skill demands. 

* Acquiring new job skills to enhance the 
chances of career advancement, i.e., 
developing skills and/or expertise crit- 
ical to the unit, department, or univer- 
sity/college. 

* Networking to develop a system or network 
of contacts inside and outside the organi- 
zation, thus providing relevant career 
information and support for the individual. 

* Professional counseling to identify 
strengths, weaknesses, career planning 
skills, work-self conflicts on job per- 
formance, etc. 

* Changing jobs— a subtle way to leave a 
plateau. 

* Early retirement incentives offered by 
the institution. 

* Moonlighting to promote personal interests, 
teaching, developing one's own business, 
consulting, etc. 

There are several reasons for attending to 
the plateaued librarian. As the post-war baby 
boom takes effect, employees will be plateauing 
earlier and in greater numbers as many public 
and private institutions expand at a slower 
rate. 7 How will the librarian react to nonex- 
istent or limited upward mobility and to the 
knowledge that their career has plateaued ten to 
twenty years before retirement? This problem 
was reported in the study by Berstein and Leach 
for the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources. 8 The authors reported that almost 
fifty percent of the librarians surveyed were 
not happy with their career progress; most * 
librarians are motivated by challenging and 
varied work; and performance appraisal and per- 
formance feedback systems are in need of 
improvement. Career development, if allowed to 
happen randomly, or to stagnate, could result 
in frustration, burn-out, loss of talent, and 
ineffective service. "The challenge to top man- 
agement is to develop climates that acknowledge 
the validity of plateaued librarians and to 
accept and confirm committments to quality work 
which do not involve desires or expectations of 
hierarchial advancement. "9 
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PAY FOR PERFORMANCE: THE TE*MS EXPERIMENT 



Constance Corey and Virginia Steel 
Arizona State University Libraries 
Tempe, Arizona 

Abstract . Decisions concerning the award of merit money are often painfully difficult to make, 
especially when peer review is included in the process. This paper describes the implementation of an 
innovative merit evaluation system, TE*MS, in the Arizona State University Libraries. TE*MS (Team 
Evaluation and Management System) combines anonymous peer review of job-related behavioral characteristics 
(TE) with a management system (MS) in which supervisors evaluate the progress made by each librarian 
toward individual performance objectives. The paper includes a brief analysis of the positive and 
negative features of TE*MS as applied in an academic library. 



Keywords and Phrase s . Performance evalua- 
tion, peer review, TE*MS (Team Evaluation and 
Management System), merit evaluation* 

Performance evaluation to determine how to 
award merit money has long been a problem for 
many institutions. This paper describes the 
trials and tribulations of one academic library 
which implemented a new merit appraisal system* 
during the past year. A description of the 
methodology used as well as the results of the 
first attempt at implementation are included. 

In July 1984, the Board of Regents of the 
State of Arizona mandated a change in the salary 
structure of the state universities, de-empha- 
sizing across-the-board increases and placing 
increased emphasis on pay for performance. In 
the fall of 1984, the Arizona State University 
Libraries implemented an existing merit evalua- 
tion system, which was ultimately deemed a 
failure for the following reasons: 

- The criteria used to distinguish levels 
of merit were too vague. 

- Evaluators were inconsistent in their 
application of the criteria. 

- There were only two levels of merit, 
which proved to be too few. 

- The committee approach to peer review 
was inadequate due to lack of firsthand 
knowledge of performance and insufficient 
documentation on which to base decisions. 

- The preparation of narrative statements 
in support of merit recommendations 
required an inordinate amount of time. 

After reviewing the problems associated 
with the award of merit for 1983-84, the ASU 
Librarians 1 Council voted to experiment with 
TE*M3 (Team Evaluation and Management System), 
an innovative performance review methodology 
developed by Dr. Mark Edwards, an ASU faculty 
member with expertise in the area of performance 
evaluation. The anticipated benefits of the use 
of TE*MS included the following: 

- More explicit criteria. 

- Integrated, anonymous peer review. 

- Enhanced accuracy and validity of the 
performance review system. 

- Incorporation of performance goals into 
the review process. 

- Less time required to complete the 
evaluations. 

- Feedback to peer reviewers. 
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TE*MS METHODOLOGY 

TE*MS is a two-part evaluation system that 
combines peer review with the principles of 
management-by-objectives to arrive at a numer- 
ical score for each individual. The two parts 
of TE*WS are team evaluation (TE) and management 
system (MS). Dr. Edwards' research has shown 
that TE*MS results in a fairer and more accurate 
evaluation of performance than does either peer 
review or supervisory evaluation alone (Edwards 
1985). An explanation follows of how each of 
the two parts of TE*MS is implemented and the 
final score calculated. 

TE (Team Evaluation) 

This section^df TE*MS is based on the tenet 
that peer evaluation is as reliable and valid as 
supervisory evaluation (Mumford 1983). In order 
to assure reliability and validity, the mechan- 
ism for peer review must be structured so that 
each reviewer has a clear understanding of the 
criteria on which to evaluate peers, and each 
person must be evaluated by associates who work 
closely with that person and thus have consider- 
able knowledge of the person's day-to-day per- 
formance. To achieve the most accurate peer 
review possible, TE*MS incorporates the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. The individuals to be evaluated establish 
and define the criteria on which their 
performance will be rated (exhibit 1). 

2. Individuals then weight the evaluation 
criteria to reflect the relative importance 
of each criterion to their specific jobs 
(exhibit 1) and select five peers who are 
familiar with their performance. These 
five people constitute the evaluation 

team (TE) (exhibit 2). 

3. Team members separately and anonymously 
evaluate the individual's performance, 
rating each criterion on a scale of 1 to 5 
(exhibit 3). 

4. The TE*MS administrator uses software 
developed by Dr. Edwards to tabulate the 
scores for each individual, criterion by 
criterion. Next, the administrator applies 
a safeguard program called "intelligent 
consensus." This program identifies those 
criteria on which there is significant lack 
of agreement among raters. If ar\y raters 
are shown to be consistently lenient or 
harsh, their scores are normalized. The 
TE*MS administrator then multiplies the 
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consensus scores by the criteria weightings, 
adds those scores, and reaches a final TE 
score ranging between 1 and 100. 

MS (Management System) 

In keeping with the fundamentals of 
management-by-objectives, individuals are asked 
to list their annual performance goals and to 
weight those goals by dividing 100 points among 
them. This is oone at the beginning of the 
evaluation year. At the end of the year, the 
supervisor evaluates the progress made by indi- 
viduals toward their goals, assigns points to 
reflect that progress, adds the results, and 
arrives at a total MS score ranging between 1 
and 100. 

TE*MS (Team Evaluation and Management System) 

To calculate the final score for each indi- 
vidual, the TE and MS scores are combined 
(exhibit 3). The two scores are weighted equal- 
ly unless the intelligent consensus has revealed 
totally invalid peer ratings in the TE section. 
In these cases, the MS score is weighted more 
heavily than the TE score. 

The results of the entire TE*MS evaluations 
for individuals are given to the individuals and 
their supervisors. The individuals may then see 
how their peers have rated them on each criteri- 
on and how their supervisors have rated them on 
performance goals. In addition, persons serving 
on rating teams receive rater feedback reports 
which tell them whether they agreed with the 
consensus or not and whether they were lenient 
or harsh in their ratings (exhibit 4). This 
feedback provides information on how individual 
raters compare with other raters, a feature of 
TE*MS that is not often included in other 
evaluation systems. 

IMPLEMENTATION AT ASU 

When the ASU Libraries voted to experiment 
with TE*MS this year, the plan was to test the 
system first with selected departments. Final 
merit decisions were not expected to be made 
until fall, and a pilot test would allow us to 
develop and modify the system before full 
implementation. 

In mid-March, however, we were notified 
that merit evaluations were to be completed in 
the spring. The question than was whether to go 
ahead and use TE*MS without the pilot test— and 
with very little time for development— or to 
discard the idea and find an alternative. In 
spite of some reservations, we decided to 
continue the TE*MS experiment on an accelerated 
basis. 

Fortunately, TE*MS developer Mark Edwards 
agreed to help us with implementation. Within 
days, forms had been prepared and the evaluation 
criteria established, using input solicited from 
librarians. Instructions were given on how to 
assign criteria weightings and select TE members. 
An open meeting was called to give librarians 
the opportunity to discuss the criteria and to 
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notify them that, if they wanted to be consid- 
ered for merit, they should submit their criter- 
ia weightings and team member names by a given 
date. 

Evaluation forms were then sent to TE 
members and another meeting was held to explain 
the peer review process. During the next few 
days, team members, working individually and 
anonymously, completed the evaluations and 
turned them in for processing. 

While the TE scores were being processed, 
work began on the MS portion of the system. 
Librarians were asked to weight the annual 
objectives which they had established the year 
before during the regular performance evalua- 
tions. Administrators were given the option of 
completing the MS section at this time, but 
most elected to wait for the TE results before 
proceeding. 

TE scores were distributed in early May, 
with one week allowed for completion of the 
Management System evaluations. By late May, 
the MS scores had been processed and the com- 
plete TE*MS rating sheets distributed along with 
a handout showing the array of scores for all 
participants (exhibit 5). 

In September rater feedback reports were 
distributed to TE members, and a meeting was 
held to discuss the entire TE*MS process. 

ASSESSMENT 

The foregoing only hints at the human side 
of implementing a radically new evaluation 
system. Not surprisingly, the exercise engen- 
dered a great deal of fear and pain as well as 
some pleasant revelations. Some typical 
comments: "It doesn't make any sense." "I 
know it won't work." "Peer evaluations are 
invalid." "The criteria don't reflect what I 
do." "We should never have done this in such a 
hurry." "Hey! The team evaluations took only 
ten minutes apiece!" "This was easier than I 
thought it was going to be." 

Did we realize the benefits we had hoped to 
achieve with TE*MS? Yes and no. 

More explicit criteria . Compared to pre- 
vious years, the criteria used were far more 
explicit in describing specific job-related 
behavioral traits. Despite the fact that 
librarians had developed the criteria, however, 
their final consensus was that they did not like 
them. Before TE*MS is used again, the criteria 
will be further modified. 

Integrated, anonymous peer review . This 
was achieved, with somewhat unexpected results. 
The commonly held belief had been that hand- 
picked teams would result in artificially high 
scores on the TE portion of the evaluation. In 
fact, the opposite occurred— proving, perhaps, 
that the system v*orks, but not without shatter- 
ing some egos in the process. 
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Enhanced accuracy and validity of the 
performance review rvstem. Dr. Edwards claims 
that we achieved this, but the majority of our 
colleagues do not believe that it is so* 


3. 


Douglas Cederblom and John VI. Lounsbury, 
"An Investigation of User Acceptance of 
Peer Evaluations," Personnel Psychology 33 
(Autumn 1980): 567-79. 


Incorporation of performance goals into the 
review process. Because TE*MS was adopted at 
the end of the evaluation year, performance 
goals were incorporated late in the process. 
Although it would have been preferable to weight 
the goals at the beginning of the performance 
year, this generated less controversy than one 
might expect. 






Less time required to complete the evalua- 
tions. This turned out to be one of the most 
popular aspects of the TE*MS experiment, with 
many evaluators reporting that team evaluations 
had been completed in less than twenty minutes 
each and MS evaluations in less than thirty. 






Feedback to peer reviewers. The problem of 
providing rater feedback without revealing TE 
consensus scores for each ratee proved to be a 
major source of confusion and disappointment. 
This, combined with the delay in distribution of 
the report, resulted in frustration and lack of 
Interest. 






CONCLUSION 






At ASU, the collegial form of governance 
provides librarians a forum in which they may 
both develop their own personnel policies and 
critique those with which they are dissatisfied. 
It would be an understatement to say that the 
TE*MS post-mortem was lively, with our col- 
leagues expressing the following concerns about 
TE*MS: 

- The evaluation criteria were slanted 
too heavily toward job behaviors as 
opposed to specific accomplishments. 

- The formulas used for calculating TE*MS 
scores were not well explained nor 
universally understood. 






All of their other concerns focused on 
performance evaluation, regardless of the 
methodology used. These reactions to evaluation 
are all quite typical, as borne out by the 
literature (Cederblom 1980). Inevitably, some 
people do not like being evaluated at all; 
some question the value and validity of peer 
review; and others simply do not believe in 
pay for performance. Nevertheless, evaluations, 
peer review, and pay for performance have all 
been mandated at ASU, and the authors believe 
that TE*MS has merit as an evaluation alter- 
native. 
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TE*HS CRITERIA WEIGHTING FORM 



Please distribute 100 points, in multiples of 5» among the following criteria 
Job- Related Performance Criteria 



Interpersonal Skills 

Develops and maintains smooth and effective working relationships 
with superiors, peers, subordinates; interacts effectively with 
library patrons; maintains good relationships with campus units 
outside the library; supports, encourao* md fosters cooperation 
among subordinates; is approachable* 

Professional/Technical Knowledge 

Keeps up-to-date in knowledge of the library profession in general 
and, if appropriate, subject area; possesses sufficient job knowl- 
edge to perform effectively in assigned responsibilities. 

Professional/Technical Competence 

Applies professional knowledge in all areas of responsibility; 
provides professional/technical advice to others within the 
libraries and to library patrons. 

Communication Skills 

Communicates clearly orally and in writing; keeps subordinates, 
peers and superiors informed; uses both formal and informal 
communication channels appropriately. 

Initiative and Reliability 

Persists with extra effort to attain objectives; overcomes 
obstacles to get the job done; takes initiative in identify- 
ing and completing work that needs to be done. 

Planning and Organizing 

Formulates short- and long-range goals and objectives; forecasts 
possible problems for the unit/organization and develops strategies 
for addressing these problems; organizes work in order to accomplish 
the most important assignments first; handles problems before they 
escalate into crises; completes assignments in a timely manner. 

Deci sionjtaki ng/Problem-Sol vi no 

Makes sound and timely decisions, taking into account all relevant 
information; develops effective and creative solutions to organi- 
zational problems; recognizes and responds effectively to unex- 
pected situations. 

Teamwork 

Cooperates with peers, subordinates and superiors; shares equally 
in departmental responsibilities and activities; participates in 
accomplishing library projects and objectives. 



EXHIBIT 1 



TE«MS: TEAM EVALUATION RATER SELECTION FORM 



Please list f1 a Individuals with whom you Interact 1n your job and who 
are 1n a position to make valid observations of your job performance. 
If fewer raters are avail able , 11st fewer, but five are strongly recom- 
mended* 

Frequency Internal/ Rater Re- 
of Contact Lxternal latlonshfjj 



4. 

5. 



Frequency of Contact 

1 ■ Once a month; 2-8 » times per month; 9 ■ 9 or more times per month 
Internal/External 

Internal « Someone from within the department 
External « Someone from outside the department 

Rater Relationship 

Example of a team selected by a Reference Librarian: 

Title Relationship 

Head, Reference Department +1 

Reference Librarian Colleague 0 

Reference Department Paraprofessional -1 

Catalog Librarian 0 

Head, Library Instruction +1 



EXHIBIT 2 



TE*MS EVALUATION FORM 
TEAM EVALUATION ("TE") 

Please circle the performance level that best applies to each criterion. 

Job-Related Performance Criteria 
5 Interpersonal skills 

5 Professional/technical knowledge 

5 Professional/technical competence 

5 Communication skills 

5 Initiative and reliability 

5 Planning and organizing 

5 Decision-making/problem-solving 
5 Teamwork 

TE SCORE 



N 


1 2 


3 


4 


N 


1 2 


3 


4 


N 


L 2 


3 


4 


N 


L 2 


3 


4 


N 


L 2 


3 


4 


N ] 


I 2 


3 


4 


N ] 


1 2 


3 


4 


N ] 


I 2 


3 


4 



MANAGEMENT SYSTEM ( M MS M ) 

List, weight and evaluate the primary objectives of each librarian 
as established at the beginning of the evaluation year. 

Objectives Weight Score 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

MS SCORE 

AVERAGE SCORE 

EXHIBIT 3 
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RATER FEEDBACK REPORT 



CRITERIA 12345678 HALO 

RATEES CONSISTENCY WITH THE TEAM CONSENSUS 



ANN 


* 




H 


* 


* 


* 


H. 


* 


GOOD 


CARLA 


L 


* 


* 


L 


L 


* 




L 


6000 


PAUL 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


GOOD 


ROB 


* 






L 


L 


* 


* 


* 


GOOD 



CONSISTENCY 

* = Within 20% of the Team Consensus 
H = More than 20% higher than the Team Consensus 
L = More than 20% lower than the Team Consensus 
- = Criterion not rated 

HALO INDEX 

GOOD = More than 20% variation among criteria 
POOR = Less than 20% variation among criteria 



EXHIBIT 4 
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ASU TE*MS SCORE ARRAYS 
(ALL LIBRARIANS) 



SCALE TE SCORES 

96-100 a 

91-95 XXXXX 

86-90 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

81-85 XXXXXXXXXX 

76-80 XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

/1-75 XXXX 

66-70 XXX 

SCALE MS SCORES 

96-100 XXXXXXXXXXXX 

91-95 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

86-90 XXXXXXXXXXXX 

81-85 XXXXXXXXXXXX 

76-80 XX 

71-75 

66-70 

SCALE TE+MS SCORES 
96-100 

91-95 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

86-90 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

81-85 XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

76-80 XXXXXX 

71-75 

66-70 



EXHIBIT 5 
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JOB DESIGN FOR THE 
AUTOMATED TECHNICAL SERVICES ENVIRONMENT 



Kathleen M. Hays 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Abstract . Automation has an impact on the work which we perform in the academic library technical 
services operation. Much research has been devoted to the effects of automation on industry, but tech- 
nology is also changing the library workplace* The VDT, the primary medium of change, has been implicated 
as a factor in job-related stress. 



The scientific priciples of job design first suggested by Charles Babbage and Frederick Taylor should 
be re-evaluated in light of more recent research. One way to relieve job stress is to redesign technical 
services jobs bas*d on the sociotechnical model of job design, which attempts to balance social factors 
with technical coi*siderations. 



Keywords and Phrases . Job design, Sociotechnical model of job design, VDT, Stress, Job enlargement, 
Job enrichment. 



INTRODUCTION 

As production systems become more and 
more mechanised and automated, the 
nature of human work is increasingly 
either what is "left over," or what- 
ever is required in terms of opera- 
tion, maintenance, or monitoring of 
automatic equipment* Thus a new 
nature of work — and a new QWL 
[quality of work life] for workers 
concerned — may be said to have been 
emerging during the introduction of 
automation in recent decades. 1 

That automation is changing our world, and 
within it the work that we do and how we do it, 
is a self-evident truth for academic librarians. 
Most of the research of the past twenty years on 
technological change in the workplace has focused 
on the industrial organization, which exists for 
the production of goods; but some of the results 
of this research are applicable to the academic 
library's business of processing information and 
particularly to library technical services. 

THE AUTOMATION OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 



headings are searched online in the authority 
file of the resource database and the authority 
record downloaded to the local system. 

The projected impact of this scenario on 
technical services staffing has been described on 
several occasions. A recent example can be cited 
from Allen B. Veaner's paper on the future of 
academic librarianship : 

In the 1985-95 decade we may expect to 
see: 

- Fewer catalogers; possibly none in 
junior, community, and small colleges, 
as out-of-the-ordinary cataloging will 
be done by contract ... Even the bulk 
of a university library's cataloging 
may be bought from & contractor or 
consortium, such as the Research Lib- 
raries Group. 

- Fewer clerks, as more academic library 
routines, e.g. circulation and acqui- 
sitions, under continuing fiscal 
pressures, fall into a few well-defined 
nationwide standard systems implemented 
with vendors' standard software packages, 
i.e. turnkey systems. 2 



The academic library technical services op- 
eration has traditionally revolved around a pleth- 
ora of paper files. Our professional visionaries 
now look forward to the day when all files will 
be online, accessible and manipulable through a 
VDT (visual display terminal) which can be phys- 
ically located anywhere in the system* A typical 
scenario in which all the standard tasks are aut- 
omated is as follows: a searcher locates the 
appropriate record in the resource database, 
downloads it to the local online system, and 
creates a purchase order* Any correspondence 
concerning the order is handled via the online 
electronic mail system. When the item is re- 
ceived, it is checked in and invoiced online. 
The item is sent to a cataloger, who upgrades the 
online acquisitions data to a full bibliographic 
record if necessary. T 3 local system automati- 
cally checks headings and notifies the cataloger 
if a heading is either new or in conflict with an 
existing heading in the system. Lists of new 
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Those staff who remain in technical services 
may be redistributed in a pattern described as 
the "polarisation hypothesis," which pictures 
automation producing a small number of highly 
skilled jobs and a larger number of unskilled 
jobs. If one assumes that the highly skilled 
positions will be filled by professionals — mana- 
gers and supervisors, and the increasingly rare 
professional cataloger — our concern here is with 
people who will perform the monotonous tasks 
which remain* Many of these tasks will be carried 
out by clerks seated in front of a bank of VDT's. 

JOB STRESS AND THE VDT 

The VDT as the essential tool of library 
automation has come under scrutiny as a source of 
various health problems ranging from eye strain 
to risks associated with high levels of radiation* 
These problems have been discussed in the liter- 
ature 3 to the extent that at least one state (New 
Mexico) has mandated VDT health and safety 
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measures for state employees.* 1 Among the health 
problems attributed to the VDT is stress. 

In terms of physics, stress is an applied 
force or system of forces that tends to strain or 
deform a body. Human beings under physical, men- 
tal, or emotional pressure are also considered to 
be under stress, which can result in measurable 
changes to the human body. 

New Mexico f s Executive Order No. 85 is esp- 
ecially interesting because it addresses the 
issue of job stress related to VDT use as well as 
health and ergonomic considerations, and requires 
that jobs be diversified to alleviate stress. 
Recent research on stress has reported a signi- 
ficant positive correlation between prolonged 
VDT use and high levels of stress. Robert M. 
Mason in his Library Journal column "Mason on 
Micros" writes 

One Swedish researcher points out that 
a VDT operator experiences the same 
stress (as measured by excretions of 
adrenaline and rising blood pressure) 
as a bus driver at rush hour . . . 
[Other Swedish researchers] found 
significantly higher stress reactions 
and complaints of stress in workers 
who used a VDT over 50 percent of 
the time compared with a control 
group who used a VDT less than 10 
percent of the time . . . For workers 
who used a VDT between 10 percent 
and 50 percent of the time, the VDT 
was viewed as simply another tool 
for their work. There was no differ- 
ence in stress reactions between 
this group and the control group. 5 

The National Institute of Occupational Safety 
and Health (NIOSH) found higher levels of stress 
among VDT operators in clerical jobs than any 
other occupational group. 6 Mason, in his brief 
consideration of the problem as it relates to 
libraries, concludes that some concern is justi- 
fied. 

OTHER SOURCES OF STRESS 

The use of VDT's is not the only source of 
job stress related to job design. Other factors 
which are applicable to technical services jobs 
are l) constant sitting; 2) repetitive, monoto- 
nous tasks which require constant attention; 3) 
underutilization of skills; k) unreliable or un- 
predictable system response; 5) lack of control. 
These characteristics, in combination with o.her 
sources of stress such as environmental condi- 
tions and socio-economic factors, have a cumula- 
tive effect on the stress level of the worker, 
his or her satisfaction with the job, and ulti- 
mately the productivity of the unit or depart- 
ment. 

THE SOCIOTECHNICAL MODEL OF JOB DESIGN 

Some of the baslo nssumptions which shape 
»ur thinking about the organization of work 
derive from the theories of two men: Charles 
Babbage (1792-1871) and Frederick Winslow 
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Taylor (1856-1915- ) Babbage formulated the prin- 
ciple of separating the intellectual component of 
work from the manual component, the former to be 
paid at a higher rate; Taylor broke work down in- 
to measurable units and analyzed it based on time 
and motion studies. Juxtaposed with Taylor's job 
rationalization methodology inherent in the "ma- 
chine theory" of scientific management is the cur- 
rent sociotechnical systems model, which analyzes 
work as a system neither exclusively technical 
nor exclusively social. The sociotechnical model 
recognizes the interaction between technical re- 
quirements and social factors and attempts to op- 
timize the balance between the two. 

Job design is the process of defining the 
contents of the job, the procedures and equip- 
ment to be used, and the interrelationships be- 
tween jobs. Reseurch by Eric Trist, F.E. Emery, 
K.W. Bamforth and others on the application of 
sociotechnical systems theory to job design has 
been summarized by Thomas W. Shaughnessy in his 
article "Technology and Job Design in Libraries: 
a Sociotechnical Systems Approach. 11 ^ Some of the 
psychological requirements important to job de- 
sign which have been derived from this research 
include an optimum variety of tasks within the 
job; a meaningful pattern of tasks which relate 
to the completion of a whole, identifiable piece 
of work; optimum length of work cycles; autonomy, 
discretion in setting standards, and development 
of a sense of responsibility for the work; tasks 
which require skill and are deserving of respect; 
inclusion of auxiliary and prepciratory tasks; and 
tasks that make a contribution to society at 
large, that have a perceivable impact on others. 
These principles should be kept in mind when con- 
sidering the appropriate approach to designing 
jobs for the technical services operation. 

Job enlargement and job enrichment, singly 
or in tandem, are the approaches selected most 
often in the sociotechnical systems model. Five 
implementation concepts have been defined by J. 
Richard Hackman and others: l) combining tasks 
(job enlargement); 2) creating natural work 
units; 3) establishing client relationships; U) 
vertical loading (Aob enrichment); 5) opening 
feedback channels. 5 We can examine each of these 
concepts briefly and look for applications in 
technical services. 

1) Combining tasks, or job enlargement, can 
help avoid the highly specialized (and monoton- 
ous) tasks which workers find stressful. Job en- 
largement is sometimes called "horizontal load- 
ing." An example from library technical services 
might be to assign pre-order searching, keying, 
vending, etc., to the same person rather than 
breaking the tasks down into separate, special- 
ized jobs. 

2) Creating natural work units, similar to 
job enlargement in that it may involve adding 
tasks, enhances the intelligibility of the work 
and gives the worker a sense of responsibility 
for and involvement in the "product" by grouping 
tasks together to form logical sets. An example 
might be to assign one or more workers total 
responsibility for processing materials received 
on blanket order: searching, creating acquisi- 
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tions records, invoicing, and cataloging those 
items with adequate bibliographic data in the 
resource database* 

3) Establishing client relationships is a 
technique used in business whereby an employee 
has total responsibility for certain clients or 
accounts* A valid technical services example 
might be to assign individual catalogers respon- 
sibility for liaison with subject area librarians 
or faculty members. 

U) Vertical loading, adding to a job the 
control and authority for dec is ion -making usually 
reserved to a higher level, is also referred to 
as job enrichment* An example might be to assign 
copy catalogers responsibility for establishing 
productivity standards as individuals or as a 
group* 

5) Opening feedback channels is another 
technique used in business with less obvious 
applications to academic library technical ser- 
vices, but an example might be to assign catalog- 
ers responsibility for quality control of the 
database rather than reserving that function for 
the supervisors or for another unit entirely* 

SUMMARY 



There are job design choices for us to make, 
both aside from and inherent in the technological 
changes which we face in this period of transi- 
tion* We as managers need to be aware of stress 
factors related to VDT use and plan accordingly, 
creating jobs which maintain VDT assignments at 
or below the 50 percent level and which offer as 
much diversity as possible* Jobs can be expand- 
ed horizontally to include related tasks, so 
that the worker develops a sense of the wholeness 
of his or her work; or vertically to incorporate 
some of the control and decision-making responsi- 
bility traditionally exercised by supervisors or 
professionals* 

The long term challenge in implementing aut- 
omation in the academic library technical serv- 
ices environment is not just the improvement of 
productivity and efficiency of the operation, but 
to bring about that improvement as a result of 
designing jobs which motivate and satisfy the 
needs of our employees* 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 9 WORKLOAD 



Eileen E. Hitchingham 
Oakland University Library 
Rochester, Michigan 48063 



Abstract: 



As new responsibilities are added to traditional ones performed by academic librarians, 

knowledge of how we expend our time becomes important. Time analysis is one way to get a better handle 
on library priorities in regard to staff resources. This paper gives "snapshot" results of a 7-day 
period in an academic library. A brief comparison is made with faculty in other disciplines. 



Keywords and Phrases . Workload, aca- 
demic librarians, time analysis, research 
time, service time. 

NOT ENOUGH TIME 

A few years ago William Miller wrote a 
provocative article outlining a problem 
that he identified as a malaise abroad in 
reference departments everywhere. 1 Para- 
doxically, the problem as he articulated it 
stemmed from success. Libraries have been 
quite successful in mounting new (addi- 
tional) programs such as bibliographic 
instruction and intermediary-provided on- 
line searching of databases. More recently 
we have advanced into the realm of end- 
user training for database searching. 
However, libraries have been less than 
successful in pruning or reassessing the 
priorities of already established and func- 
tioning services, given that overall staff 
resources have remained steady or, more 
likely, declined. Miller predicts burnout, 
deterioration in the quality of services; 
and inter-staff f lareups as camps form in 
alignment with innovation or preservation 
regarding services. 

Reference services are not i.he only 
functions that suffer from more being piled 
on top of what is already a difficult to 
manage mix of responsibilities. Automation 
is taking its own new bite of available 
librarian resources for systems assessment, 
staff training, software review, and some- 
times just tinkering to make it go. 
Shrinking collection funds lead to a cli- 
mate where approval plans, with their own 
attendant development and monitoring sys- 
tems to be put in place, are being reviewed 
by collection development librarians in 
smaller and medium-sized institutions. 
This same shrinkage increases the need for 
more outreach efforts and dialogue between 
collection development librarians and 
faculty in the subject disciplines 
regarding student curriculum needs, and 
faculty research needs. Inter library loan 
is growing into Document Delivery. This 
means that any librarians involved in this 
function must not look only to the library 
down the road that might be able to supply 
the needed item in a timely manner, but 
must also consider and incorporate pro- 
cedures for obtaining needed materials from 
the commercial organizations that are pro- 
liferating. 



Forecasting needs in academic librari- 
anship for the next decade, Veaner calls 
for library schools to recruit only the 
"best and the brightest" and to develop in 
these "best" students analytic, financial, 
interpersonal, promotional, supervisory, 
leadership, and labor expertise skills. 2 
Many of us currently in the academic 
library world can project at least another 
10 to 30 years in harness before being put 
out to pasture, so it seems that this cata- 
log of skills, if not already acquired, 
presents yet another agenda for action for 
each of us, as well as for the students in 
the educational pipestream. 

As Miller indicated, assessment of 
priorities is one of the steps we need to 
take before we can begin to cope with the 
changes we have already put in place, and 
the changes that will challenge us in the 
near future. One measure of our current 
priorities is the time (staff resources) 
that we expend on particular library func- 
tions or activities. This paper examines 
the method and the "snapshot" results from 
a time analysis over a seven-day period in 
an academic library. Time analysis is 
suggested as a way of taking stock of our 
priorities as expressed by what we do. 

THE SETTING 

The Library is part of a medium-sized 
state university with 9,200 FYES students, 
primarily commuters. In addition to the 
College of Liberal Arts, it has five pro- 
fessional schools, and offers a number of 
master's level progru.iis and three doctoral 
programs. 

Most of the Library's collections and 
services are housed in one building. The 
Instructional Technology Center, which 
manages AV equipment and film rental, tele- 
vision production, and a small performing 
arts collection, is housed in a separate 
building. 

At the time of this analysis the staff 
consisted of 13 librarians and the Dean of 
the Library; 6 Administrative Professionals 
(Assistant to the Dean, Business Manager, 
Serials Manager, and 3 instructional tech- 
nology professionals); and 21 clerical 
staff members. 
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The librarians have had faculty rank 
and status since 1972 , and are organized as 
part of the AAUP collective bargaining 
group. Like the rest of the faculty there 
is no explicitly stated "workload" of a 
specific number of hours per week for work; 
prior to 1972 the librarians had a 37.5 
hours per week explicit responsibility, 
with compensatory time for hours in 
excess. Annual salary reviews, and reap- 
pointment, tenure and promotion reviews 
stress tripartite responsibilities for 
librarians in the areas of job, scholar- 
ship, and service. Both types of reviews 
place a heavy emphasis (70 to 80 percent) 
on the importance of meeting job responsi- 
bilities. Except for cataloging, most 
assignments have been fluid for the last 
several years. All librarians have par- 
ticipated in the bibliographic instruction 
program, most librarians have scheduled 
reference desk time (some less busy refer- 
ence desk hours ar«_ covered by paraprofes- 
sionals and students) , and a number of 
librarians have shared in or coordinated 
functions such as archives, online database 
searching, collection development, circula- 
tion, and interlibrary loan. 

Flexibility has been needed to provide 
backup coverage for sabbaticals, and 
spring/summer sessions. Librarians are 
scheduled for 10 months instead of the more 
common academic library practice of 11 
months (i.e., 20 to 24 vacation days). In 
actual practice, some librarians find that 
responsibilities cannot be neatly tied up 
in a 10-month segment, so even if they are 
"off" spring or summer-, some tilings still 
have to be carried through to completion. 

THE METHOD 

The study was carried out for a one- 
week period (seven days) in March 1984. 
Only librarians (exclusive of the Dean) 
were included in this study. One librarian 
chose not to participate in the process. 

Librarians maintained a timelog of 
library, university, and professional 
activity. Each librarian had a timesheet 
for each day in the study . Weekends were 
included. The timsheets were divided into 
15-minute segments, and covered a time 
period from 7 a.m. to midnight. Partici- 
pants were asked to write a brief phrase 
indicating the activity that occurred in 
the 15-minute period. At the same time, or 
later in the day, they coded their notation 
for function (listed on the timesheet) and 
type of activity (also listed on the time- 
sheet). 

The Library functional activities 
included: 

Archives 
Acquisitions 

Bibliographic Instruction 
Cataloging 

O 
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Collection Development 
Circulation 

Committees, Library, not directed to 

a functional area 
Committees, University, not directed 

to a functional area 
Committees, External, not directed to 

a functional area 
Computer Searching 
Documents Service 

Hotline (Reference) Service to public 

libraries 
Interlibrary Loan 
Reference 

Research and Analysis 

Scholarship 

Other 

"Committees, Library, not directed to a 
functional area" covers those things which 
relate to library operations but do not fit 
into one of the normal functional areas, 
for example, a special group set up for 
space utilization decisions, an automation 
task force, or a serarch committee. On the 
other hand, if the librarians involved with 
collection development form any special 
sub-group for a project, this is still 
considered to be in the collection develop- 
ment category. The Hotline service, funded 
by a county grant, is a special reference 
and interloan service provided to public 
libraries in the county. Research and 
analysis includes studies which occur on a 
regular basis throughout the year and 
special studies to meet one-time needs. 
Scholarship can include work toward an 
additional master 1 s or other advanced 
degree, as veil as a conference presenta- 
tion or development of a publication. 

The type of activity that could be 
coded with each functional aspect listed ' 
included: 

Bl-class prep, class, grading 
Book truck reviewing 
Committee for a functional area 
Computer searching with the user 
Document development (reports, 

memos, etc.) 
Filing 

Friday folder reviewing 
Going or coming from places 
Number manipulation 
OCLC use 

Phone call from outside 
Phone call by librarian 
Reference at desk 

Respond to another person's request- 
request from Library 

Respond to another persons 1 s request- 
request from University 

Respond to another person's request- 
request from external source 

Supervision 

Typing 

Word processing 

Mail 

Other 
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The activity list was not meant to be 
inclusive of all possible activities, but 
rather, to reflect a number of activities 
that several or all librarians might 
encounter* The other category was desig- 
nated for any specific activities not men- 
tioned, for example, giving a tour to a 
visiting member of an accrediting team, 
dealing with a user who has a complaint, or 
trouble-shooting a printer malfunction* 
Each librarian scheduled for reference desk 
responsibilities has a regular turn at 
reviewing new acquisitions for additions to 
the reference collection (book truck 
reviewing), and all librarians have the 
opportunity to make comments regarding 
potential reference additions, by reviewing 
publisher blurbs and reviews for publica- 
tions which are routed each week (Friday 
folders) . Word processing should probably 
be considered as both document development 
and actual production of the paper docu- 
ment, since most people using this route 
compose as they are going along and then 
print the document. 

Timesheets were collected at the end 
of the day and tabulated after the seven 
days were completed. 

THE RESULTS 

Summary results for functions and 
activities are given in Table 1 and Table 
2. Table 3 gives a composite look at the 
division of effort among job or library 
functions, service (committee work or simi- 
lar meetings related to the University or 
external agencies); and scholarship. 

Table 1 
SUMMARY RESULTS - FUNCTIONS 





TOTAL 
HOURS 


PERCENT 


ARCHIVES 


12.8 


2.4 


ACQUISITIONS 


6.0 


1.1 


BIB INSTRUC 


24.3 


4.5 


CATALOG 


20.3 


3.8 


COLL DEV 


54.5 


10.2 


CIRC 


11.8 


2.2 


COMMIT, LIB, NF 


40.3 


7.5 


COMMIT, UKIV, NF 


36.8 


6.9 


COMMIT, EXTERN, NF 


37.5 


7.0 


COMPUTER SEARCH 


29.0 


5.4 


DOCUMENTS 


15.5 


2.9 


HOTLINE 


27.5 


5.2 


ILL 


11.3 


2.1 


REFERENCE 


76.5 


14.3 


RES & ANAL 


22.3 


4.2 


SCHOLARSHIP 


71.8 


13.5 


OTHER 


35.5 


6.7 


TOTAL HOURS 


533.3 





A total of 533 hours were noted for the 
one-week period. Reference, collection 
development, and scholarship each accounted 
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for 10 percent or more of all functional 
time expended, with other excluded, the 
biggest activity areas include reference at 
the desk at 10 percent, and document 
development at 9 percent, other accounts 
for 43 percent of all activities, indi- 
cating that each of the functions calls for 
a number of specific activities not cate- 
gorized in the main list. A cross tabula- 
tion of function with activity (not given 
here) showed that less than 3 percent of 
time fell in the other/other category. 



Table 2 

SUMMARY RESULTS - ACTIVITIES 





TOTAL 
HOURS 


PERCENT 


RT HT ACC 


18.8 


3.5 


BK TRK REVIEW 


6.0 


1.1 


COMMIT, FUNC AREA 


16.8 


3.1 


COMPUT SEARCH W USER 


13.5 


2.5 


DOC DEVELOP 


47.8 


9.C 


FILING 


4.8 


0.9 


FRI FOLDER 


6.8 


1.3 


GOING & COMING 


12.5 


2.3 


NUMBER MANIPULATION 


17.0 


3.2 


OCLC USE 


8.5 


1.6 


PHONE FROM OUTSIDE 


5.8 


1.1 


YOU PHONE OUT 


8.5 


1.6 


REF AT DESK 


52.3 


9.8 


RESPOND, LIB 


18.3 


3.4 


RESPOND, UNIV 


12.3 


2.3 


RESPOND, EXTERN 


15.0 


2.8 


SUPERVISE 


13.0 


2.4 


TYPING 


1.5 


0.3 


WORD PROC 


6.5 


1.2 


MAIL 


19.5 


3.7 


OTHER 


228.5 


42.9 


TOTAL HOURS 


533.3 





Crossing function with activity also 
reveals that for a number of areas which we 
might consider as focused on direct user 
contact, for example reference, computer 
searching, and bibliographic instruction, 
there is a considerable amount of time 
expended which does not relate to tradi- 
tional time with the user at the reference 
desk, or doing a computer search, or 
revolving around a particular BI class. 
For example, reference had 76 hours total, 
bat reference at the desk accounted for 2/3 
of this time. Cross comparisons show that 
at least part of this other time comes from 
reference or information type requests 
which come to the librarian from other 
members of the library, the university, or 
an external agency. If people know you 
they will call you! 

The situation is similar with computer 
searching and bibliographic instruction. 
The actual time spent in preparation and 
doing any one particular search is about 
half of the effort expended for computer 
searching. Billing, notifying the 
searching group of changes, developing 
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promotional materials, or talking to poten- 
tial users about what a computer search can 
or cannot do, eats up an appreciable amount 
of time. Preparation for a specific BI 
class, meeting the class, and grading work- 
sheets for the class took 3/4 of the BI 
time; however, additional joint or singular 
efforts are needed fci revisions of hand- 
outs used by all instructors, contacting 
faculty, and assigning BI classes. A 
closer analysis showed that if all library- 
-related functions were considered 
(excluding service and scholarship) there 
was almost 2 to 3 hours of other library 
activity needed for every 1 hour of direct 
user contact involvement. 

On a percentage basis (Table 3) the 
balance between library responsibilities, 
service and scholarship commitments approx- 
imates the weight assigned in annual and 
reappointment reviews. Individually, how- 
ever, the key characterization was varia- 
tion. Total hours ranged from 32 to 56 
hours for the librarians participating. 
Library function ranged from 18 to 46 
hours; service from 0 to 20.5 hours; and 
scholarship from 0 to 20.5 hours. 

WHAT'S NORMAL? 

The Sunday magazine section in the 
newspaper I read has a syndicated column 
called The Average American . It highlights 
all sorts of interesting trivia for self 
comparison, e.g., 90 percent of Americans 
are asleep by midnight. The appeal of this 
column is a good indication of the wide- 
spread desire to know how we "measure up." 
Unfortunately, there is no standard yard- 
stick for time allocation foe functional 
activities in libraries* Tir.e allocation 
for specific functions is likely to depend 
upon local political and environmental 
needs, the capabilities of the staff, the 
size of the staff, and the particular 
library governance structure— hierarchical, 
collegial, or a mixture. 



Without debating whether librarians 
should be compared to other faculty, it is 
interesting to make some comparisons with 
earlier workload examinations *f the aca- 
demic environment. Most of the reported 
studies depend upon a survey in which the 
individual gives an estimate of the number 
of hours per week, or per year, spent in 
teaching, research, and service. 

Estimates 

Wyant and Morrison give results esti- 
mated by some library school faculty at six 
schools. 3 They report a weekly total 
hours average of 55.4 hours. The average 
time for teaching was 32.3 hours (58.3 
percent). 

For four Nebraska state colleges and 
Iowa State University, Wendel found that 
faculty total weekly averages by school 
ranged from 50.4 hours to 52.9 hours. * 
The amount of time spent on teaching and 
advising was similar for the state colleges 
(34.4 hours to 37.6 hours) and somewhat 
lower for Iowa State (28.5 hours). Iowa 
State faculty estimated considerably more 
research time (12.6 hours or 24.6 percent 
of total time) than the faculty at the 
state colleges (2.6 to 4 hours of 
research). Wendell also lists a number of 
earlier studies which report faculty work- 
load activities ranging from 40.9 to 84.1 
hours a week. 

For faculty members at the University 
of Queensland, Fry reports an estimated 
average of 1,200 hours per year out of 
2,119, or 56.6 percent of faculty time, is 
spent on teaching, if teaching is defined 
to include class contact hours, associated 
work, and thesis supervision. 5 Research 
efforts account for 578 hours or 27.2 per- 
cent of workload. The remaining hours are 
involved with administrative or other work 
(not defined). 



Table 3 
SUMMARY RESULTS 
JOB, SERVICE, SCHOLARSHIP 





TOTAL HOURS 


% 


AVERAGE 
HOURS 
DAY* 


AVERAGE 
HOTOS 
WEEK 


LIBRARY FUNCTION 


387.3 


(72.6) 


6.5 


32.3 


COMMITTEE (U & E) 


74.3 


(13.9) 


1.2 


6.2 


SCHOLARSHIP 


71.8 


(13.5) 


1.2 


6.0 


TOTAL 


533.3 




8.9 


44.5 



*lf based on five-day week 
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TABLE 4 

HOURS PER WEEK IN PROFESSIONAL-ACTIVITIES 



Job/ 

Teaching % Research % Service % Total 



Librarians 32*3 (12.6) 6.0 

NSF Colleges 21,6 (54*7) 10*5 

NSF Universities 14*9 (33.8) 19.7 



(13.5) 
(26.6) 
(44.7) 



6.2 
7.4 
9.5 



(13.9) 
(18.7) 
(21.5) 



44.5 
39.5 
44.1 



Time Logs 

Studies which involve actual detailed 
time reporting in regard to workload seem 
to note somewhat fewer hours per week of 
total activity. Fairchild, chairperson of 
a Guidance and Counseling Department, out- 
lines a method for time analysis. 6 His 
report of his activities over a period of a 
year show 1,773.5 hours. This includes 

40.2 percent of time for teaching, and 35.8 
percent for research. Based on a 40-hour 
week, the hours reported would account for 

44.3 weeks of activity. 

Campbell, a professor of Business 
Administration, uses a method similar to 
that noted by Fairchild and reports self- 
study data for a period of six years. 7 
Based on a 48-week year, Campbell shows 
work hours per week of 42.7, 50.4, 42.5, 
44.4, and 40.8. Teaching time for these 
years ranged from 24 to 39 percent of the 
wee^s time; research responsibilities 
filled from 38 to 68 percent of a work 
week's hours. 

The current examination of librarians 1 
log of activities most closely parallels 
the method used in an NSF study of science 
and engineering faculty in universities and 
four-year colleges. 8 Science/engineering 
faculty as defined in that study included 
faculty in engineering, environmental 
sciences, life sciences, mathematical/ 
computer sciences, physical sciences, 
psychology and social sciences. Each par- 
ticipant completed a worksheet for each day 
of a one-week period. In the NSF study 
contact of participants occurred over a 
one-year period, so variations in work 
intensity caused by periods of non-work 
related activity, for example, vacations, 
are refelcted in the data. Table 4 com- 
pares the distribution of activity for the 
librarians in this study with the science/- 
engineering faculty in colleges and uni- 
versities. In this comparison data from 
the NSF study regarding income producing 
time expenditure was deleted since it was 
not included for librarians. The NSF cate- 
gory professional enrichment was added to 
research hours, because the definition 
parallels some things that would be con- 
sidered as research/scholarship for the 
librarians, for example, coursework. 
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The librarians showed workloads com- 
parable to those reported for science and 
engineering faculty in universities, and 
greater than those indicated by these cate- 
gories of faculty in colleges. The most 
striking difference is the division of 
effort in the three areas* Librarians are 
devoting most of their work time to the 
primary responsibilities of the job. 
Measured by hours, the service loads are 
somewhat similar to those shown by other 
faculty, so the emphasis on job is at the 
expense of research-related work. 

SOME REFLECTIONS 

From smallest to largest academic 
library, there are some similar functions 
that we are all addressing by "spending" 
some allocation of librarian time. In 
addition, we "spend" time on our own 
special library situational needs. While 
there is no national norm for an academic 
workload, it seems that the concept of a 40 
to 50 hour week for all responsibilities 
fits a pattern that has developed in a 
number of other iplines. 

However, because many academic librari- 
ans support the concept of a tripartite 
responsibility for job, research, and ser- 
vice activities for themselves, the "job" 
part of the responsibility cannot be 
expanded indefinitely. It is likely to 
stabilize at a point somewhat less than a 
40-hour week. Introduction of something 
new in regard to library functions means a 
paring away or replacement of something old 
that was done before. This can occur after 
a planned decision, or as the result of 
individual time management decisions. The 
results from a library-wi^e timelog study 
can provide a basis for better under- 
standing our current time emphases, and 
making planned decisions for keeping, 
paring, or replacing services. 
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THE FLOW OF HUMAN RESOURCES: 
A TURNOVER AGENDA FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIANSHIP 



James G. Neal 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 



The academic library is a service organiza- 
tion heavily dependent upon its employees, with 
personnel costs representing a major portion 
of operating budgets* Skillful management of 
valuable human resources, especially as 
pressures for cost containment and accountabili- 
ty increase* is a key determinant of library 
effectiveness ♦ 

Employee turnover, that is the termination 
of employees and the hiring of other staff to 
replace them, is a complex phenomenon demanding 
a systematic view and an awareness of many 
variables within both the organisation and the 
environment* Academic library managers must 
improve their understanding of the turnover 
process and its impact on the employee, the work 
group, and library, and the larger academic and 
library communities. 

Individual academic libraries and the 
academic library profession must consider and 
begin to implement the following elements of an 
action and research agenda on employee turnover. 

At the library level, a four-step program 
should be implemented: begin to collect and 
analyze data on turnover patterns, encourage 
university and college administrators to promote 
Institution-wide turnover monitoring procedures, 
identify those factors which are contributing 
to turnover problems in the library through the 
carrying out of exit interviews, and organize 
remedial actions which address the main causes 
of turnover. 

The Association of College and Research 
Libraries must play a leadership role in the 
promotion of turnover management in academic 
libraries. Guidelines for the collection, 
measurement and reporting of turnover data are 
needed. This would encourage the establishment 
of benchmark statistics for types of employees, 
for different sizes of libraries, and for geo- 
graphic areas. Conference programs and work- 
shops, and assignments to appropriate ACRL 
committees to generate information about turn- 
over in academic libraries, would encourage 
understanding and sensitivity to the importance 
of turnover. 

Research on turnover-related topics must be 
promoted and the results broadly disseminated. 
The literature of organizational behavior and 
industrial psychology contains well over 1,000 
studies dealing with the causes and impact of 
turnover. The analysis of turnover trends in 
individual libraries for different employee 
groups and the study of various variables 
related to turnover are needed. 



There are two key variables involved in 
turnover activity. The first is job satis- 
faction - the extent to which employees have 
a positive and affective attitude toward their 
jobs. Important elements are: employee se- 
lection, work assignment, pay and benefits, 
promotion opportunities, nature of supervision, 
work environment, and employee development. 
The second variable is opportunity, the extent 
to which alternative occupational roles are 
avail able t Factors Include: the overall 
condition of the econony in a region, the type 
of occupation and average level of earnings, 
the status of the labor market, the concen- 
tration of employers, the existence of a 
secondary labor market, and the availability 
of alternate income sources. 

Research has demonstrated that three 
employee groups are characterized by high rates 
of turnover: employees whose spouses are 
members of "temporary systems," such as edu- 
cational institutions; employees who work as 
secondary wage earner; and young, talented, 
managerial employees. ;n addition, studies 
indicate that employees with low lengths of 
service, new employees, usually have higher 
rates of turnover than those with high lengths 
of service, senior employees. The extent to 
which these trends exist in academic libraries 
demands our attention. 

The impact of turnover is a complex of 
costs and benefits, although the negative conse- 
quences tend to be more visible and to have 
clearer implications for organizational 
effectiveness. There are the costs of recruit- 
ment, selection, and training. There is the 
negative effect on employee morale, productivity 
and conflict. On the other hand, turnover helps 
keep salary costs down, creates opportunities 
for upward mobility, encourages staffing flexi- 
bility and organizational restructuring, brings 
new employees with new ideas and experiences 
into the organization, and reduces the frus- 
tration created by dead-end jobs. 

Academic libraries can contribute signifi- 
cant data to the research on employee turnover. 
Numerous desirable and related studies in an 
essentially virgin field can be cited: the 
professional versus organization commitments of 
academic librarians; the development of 
secondary job markets for librarians; other 
forms of withdrawal as a substitute for turnover; 
student employee turnover; vacancy management 
in academic libraries; internal movement of 
employees through transfer and promotion; 
sources of innovation in the academic library; 
turnover rates and the achievement of 
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affirmative action goals; the Impact of techno- 
logical change on turnover; the Itinerant 
workforce in the university community; tenure 
for academic librarians and the maintenance of 
organizational vitality; compensation in aca- 
demic libraries as compared wit regional 
trends; manpower supplies and needs in librarian- 
ship* 

The flow of human resources within, between 
and out of academic libraries 1s a critical 
management concern* More careful analysis of 
the turnover process and broader discussion of 
Its characteristics in the academic library are 
required. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. Is employee turnover a pr^Slem in 
academic libraries? 

2. What factors are contributing to high 
rates of tumov2r among certain 
employee groups? 

3. What factors are contributing to low 
rates of turnover among other staff 
groups? 

4. What has been the negative and positive 
impact of turnover on academic 
libraries? 

5* How can academic library administrators 
more effectively manage employee, 
turnover? 
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A LIBRARY MIDDLE MANAGER LOOKS AT PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 



Barbara P. Pinzelik 
Purdue University Libraries 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 

Abstract * A basic role of the library middle manager is to insure that the library support staff 
perform effectively. In carrying out the performance appraisal procedures required by most libraries, 
the inexperienced manager assumes that proper application of the process will solve the organization's 
personnel problems. More experienced managers have doubts about the effectiveness of performance ap- 
praisal, which they may attribute to their lack of skill. A search of the management literature reveals 
the depth and complexity of decades of research into the process. Some of the many variables which 
affect the validity and effectiveness of performance appraisal are incorporated into a model for the 
middle manager. 



Keywords and Phrases . Performance apprais- 
al. Personnel evaluation. Middle management. 

A LIBRARY MIDDLE MANAGER LOOKS AT PERFORMANCE 
APFKAIS3T 

Libraries are labor-intensive organizations 
in which it is essential that all staff members 
perform effectively. Public services staff may 
be in contact with the public for hundreds of 
hours each week, often with minimal supervision. 
For the health of the organization, these con- 
tacts- should be successful. Technical services 
staff are creating public records which are 
written evidence that the library knows (or does 
not know) what it is doing. 

To create order out of possible chaos, 
supervisors must do the best possible job of 
hiring, training, and managing support staff. 
In libraries, librarians often become managers 
without supervisory training or experience. It 
is not at all unusual for a new librarian to be 
given the responsibility for supervising expe- 
rienced support staff. 

A supervisor confronted by an organiza- 
tion^ performance appraisal requirements in- 
stinctively grasps the reasons for the proce- 
dures and the benefits to be gained. However, 
after brief experience conducting staff apprais- 
als, the middle manager begins to realize that a 
very complex process is taking place. It is 
then that questions begin to arise: 

1. Is my assessment fair? 

2. How do my ratings compare with those 
of other managers? 

3. Who will have access to this 
information? 

4. How will others use and interpret my 
comments? 

5. How effective can I be in improving 
performance of my staff by this means? 

An informal survey taken by Evans indicates 
that although librarians believe that performance 
appraisal is important, they have little or no , 
confidence in the ultimate value of the process. 
When appraisal interviews seem unsatisfactory or 
ineffectual, the supervisor may feel the need to 
learn more about performance appraisal in order 
that he or she can either conduct them more 
effectively, or expend the energy required on 
something more productive. Unfortunately, an 
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attempt to research this topic reveals that the 
literature is overwhelming. Researchers have 
been studying the process for decades, and cur- 
rent research flourishes. Business Periodicals 
Index for August 1983/July 1984 alone lists over 
60 articles on "job performance." Psychological 
Abstracts in 1983 lists over 200 articles on 
"job performance" and "performance evaluation." 

DEFINITION 

For the purpose of this paper performance 
appraisal will be defined as the formal means by 
which an organization documents a worker's value. 
A typical appraisal is a discussion between the 
supervisor and the staff member during which the 
supervisor formally documents the employee's 
performance on a scale of "poor" to "outstand- 
ing" in categories such as: (1) Knowledge of 
job, (2) Quality of work, (3) Ability to learn, 
(4) Initiative, (5) Cooperation, (6) Judgment. 
Written comments can be added to illuminate the 
ratings. The procedure is then summarized with 
an overall evaluation and recommendations 
involving goals for future improvement in per- 
formance, plans for further training, or some 
general action plan for the future. Examples of 
appraisal instruments used in libraries are in 
ARL Spec Kit #53/ 

Although most people, workers and managers 
alike, will say they think the idea of perform- 
ance appraisal is good, Mayer notes that in 
practice few will actually carry out the process 
unless strong operating controls are present. 

HOW PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS ARE USED 

Management has found a great variety of 
uses for performance appraisal. It is used to 
determine compensation, to coach the employee 
and improve performance, for feedback, for pro- 
motion, for documentation, training, manpower 
planning, discharge, layoff, and research. 
Evans and Rugass list 16 functions expected of 
the appraisal process. 

To the employee, the appraisal is an occas- 
ion to find out what the supervisor thinks about 
his or her performance and some indication of 
the rewards system as it relates to that per- 
formance. To the supervisor, the opportunity 
for a periodic, formal discussion with the work- 
er is an important one. To the organization as 
a whole, system wide documentation of employee 
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ratings provides at least the illusion that 
their reward system is fair, 

VALIDATION STUDIES 

Considerable research on validity of per- 
formance appraisal has taken place, and many 
problems 5 of validfty have been documented. 
Steers identifies some of the most common er- 
rors. Ratings can be affected by overly strict 
or overly lenient managers. Many raters make a 
central tendency error which puts all their 
employees within a narrow range. A halo effect 
exists where a rater assigns the same level for 
each factor being evaluated. Recency error, 
where the most recent behavior influences the 
evaluation, or critical incidents (usually unfa- 
vorable) influencing the rater's perceptions may 
be a problem* 

A review article by Landy and Farr summar- 
izes the^influences in the performance appraisal 
process. They present the model shown in 
Figure 1 and define the components. 

Roles . Roles include rater character- 
istics, ratee characteristics, job-related var- 
iables, and interaction of these characteris- 
tics. Hundreds of research studies on differ- 
ences in characteristics of the rater such as 
sex, age, educational level, and a variety of 
psychological variables provided few general 
conclusions. Cognitive complexity and rater 
experience were identified as the two variables 
meriting further study. 



Personal characteristics of the ratee seem 
to have some influence on rater judgments. 
While research shows that there is no interact- 
ion effect of sex on judgment, both male and 
female raters may have common sex role 
stereotypes. 

Context . Context is defined as factors not 
explicitly related to the ratee, rater, or in- 
strument—such as the intended use of the rat- 
ings. Research has shown that those used for 
administrative purposes are more lenient than 
those used for research. 

Vehicle . Vehicle (rating instrument) studies 
have been exhaustive, with the result that little 
progress has been made in developing an alterna- 
tive to the graphic rating scale. Organizations 
often attempt to change their performance ap- 
praisal documentation, hoping it will improve 
the accuracy of the process. Studies show there 
is little one can do to improve accuracy in this 
way. 

Rating Process . Rating process variables 
include rater training, rater anonymity, and 
sequence of ratings. Rater training has been 
shown to be effective. Anonymity appears to 
make no difference in rater decisions. No gen- 
eral pattern has emerged from research concern- 
ing effect of serial position on ratings. 

Results. Results of the combinations of 
these variables still require research before it 
is known whether what has been measured is the 
behavior pattern of ratees or the cognative con- 
structs of raters. 



Component model (Landy and Farr) 
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Another review of the literature, published 
in 1979 by Kane and Lawler reports that the 
effectiveness being demanded of appraisal sys- 
tems has outstripped what the present state of 
knowledge can supply/ They present the epi- 
grammatic model shown in Figure 2. 



Epigrammatic Model (Kane and Lawler) 



E=P(M,0,M*M,0*0,M*0) 



Figure 2 

Where E = Appraisal effectiveness. 
M = Appraisal methodology. 
0 = Organizational environment. 
M x M = Interactions among aspects of 

appraisal methodology. 
0x0 = Interactions among aspects of 

the organizational environment. 
■ M x 0 = Interactions between appraisal 

methodology and organizational 

environment. 

Kane and Lawler cite many studies which 
point to their conclusions that "observers 
differ considerably in their ability to do an 
effective job," "the personal characteristics of 
the rater interact with the personal charact- 
istics of the object to affect the quality of 
the appraisal data, " and "effective managers 
tend to value initiative, persistance, broad 
knowledge and planning ability. Less effective 
managers tend to value cooperation, company 
loyalty, good teamwork, tact, and consideration." 

These two review articles identify many of 
the elements in performance appraisal. They 
show some of the many variables influencing the 
process. The enormous amount of research into 
how these variables relate to and influence each 
other offers a vision of infinite possibilities 
for the final outcome. To clarify these rela- 
tionships, constructing one's own model can 
provide a more comprehensive overview. 

A MODEL FOR THE MIDDLE MANAGER 

A supervicial impression of the process can 
be described as the circle shown in Figure 3. 
The worker (ratee) is responsible for the job 
performance. The performance is filtered 
through the rater's perceptions, and is docu- 
mented on the appraisal form. The information 
documented is used by the organization to sup- 
port various decisions, resulting in promotion, 
higher compensation, etc. These results in- 
fluence the ratee to perform as desired by 
management, and the cycle continues through 
the next appraisal. 
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Circular Model 
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Figure 3 

After the model is committed to paper, it 
is obvious that each element is influenced by 
many variables. Adding some appropriate var- 
iables creates the more complex model shown in 
Figure 4. 

Some of the more obvious characteristics of 
the ratee include personality (whether abrasive, 
assertive, compliant), health, dexterity, intel- 
ligence, motivation, and experience. These tend 
to be "givens" and are little changed by the 
organization. 

Job related characteristics include suita- 
bility and adequacy of training, provision of 
proper equipment and space, dependence on others 
to complete tasks, accuracy of the job descrip- 
tion, and general design of the job. 

Characteristics of the rater include perso- 
nality, health, intelligence, experience, train- 
ing, and biases. The rater's supervisory style 
is important to the outcome. Frequency of con- 
tact, opportunity to observe, relationship with 
ratee, recall of observations, influence of 
other employees, influence of other raters, 
relationship to management, and orientation are 
all factors that make a difference. 

Filtering the perception of the performance 
through all these variables, one comes to the 
appraisal instrument, which is the means by 
which we take a "snapshot" of the results. The 
format of the instrument, determined by manage- 
ment, has some effect on the process. The form, 
complexity, frequency, appropriateness to the 
job being rated, interactivity, and timing are 
some of the influences. 
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A MODEL FOR THE MIDDLE MANAGER 



CHARACTERISTICS - Ratee 
Personality 
Health 
Dexterity 
Intelligence 
Motivation 
Experience 



CHARACTERISTICS - Rater 
Personality 
Health 
Intelligence 
Experience 
Training 

Biases 



RATEE 



RATER 



CHARACTERISTICS OF JOB 
Suitability of training 
Adequacy of equipment 
Adequacy of working space 
Structure of job 
Dependence on others 
Accuracy of job description 



SUPERVISORY STYLE 

frequency of contact 
Opportunity to observe 
Relationship with ratee 
Recall of observations 
Orientation 

Influence of other raters 
Influence of other employees 



PERFORMANCE 



FORMAT 
Form 

Complexity 
Frequency 
Appropriateness 
Interactivity 



♦ APPRAISAL INSTRUMENT 



APPRAISAL 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MANAGEMENT 
Management's objectives 
Reward system 
Feedback to raters 
Relationship to managers 
Fairness 
Openness 



MANAGEMENT 



RESULTS 



SETTING 
Privacy 

Time available 
Rater 1 s objectives 



FIGURE 4 
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The appraisal interview itself is influenc- 
ed by the setting— the amount of privacy avail- 
able, the time available for the actual inter- 
view, the time invested by the rater in prepar- 
ation, and the objectives of the rater. 

Results are influenced by the management 
style. Managements objectives, the reward 
system, feedback to raters, and relationship to 
managers are influences. If there is openness 
and trust, documentation will differ from that 
produced by an atmosphere of secrecy and possi- 
bility of punishment. If there is a perception 
of fairness at the top level, appraisal hyper- 
bole will be minimized. 

Feedback must exist or the effort expended 
by the participants will gradually decrease. It 
should be obvious to the rater and ratee that 
their efforts have been observed, negatives 
noted and positives rewarded. 

CONCLUSION 

Faced with this large number of variables, 
any one of which could damage the validity of 
the process or destroy res effectiveness, it is 
no wonder that the library middle manager ques- 
tions the ultimate value of the appraisal pro- 
cess. To achieve better control , managers need 
to understand their own goals and set some pri- 
orities. The managers purpose can be to estab- 
lish rewards, to make the employee feel good, to 
give top administration the impression that the 
manager is doing a good job, or to improve staff 
^performance. Many managers hope (probably in 
vain) to achieve all of the above. 

It is also important to know the goals of 
library management. The middle manager needs 
to know how the ratings will be used, if the 
organizations goals for the appraisal are the 
same as the managers, or if something more is 
expected. 

Once the manager's purpose is clear, he or 
she must decide which factors can be controlled 
and focus on those. Changing the character- 
istics of an employee is not as easy as changing 
the characteristics of a job. Controlling the 
setting of the appraisal interview is easier 
than changing the format of the appraisal in- 
strument. Improving one's supervisory style is 
more rewarding than trying to change the charac- 
teristics of management. 

By focusing on controllable factors, the 
manager can reduce some of the uncertainty. For 
the assessment to be fair and to be effective 
in improving performance the manager needs all 
the control possible. A better understanding of 
the appraisal process makes these goals more 
achievable. 
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STAFF UTILIZATION IN BRANCH LIBRARIES: A RESEARCH REPORT 



Carolyn A* Snyder and Stella Bentley 
Indiana University Libraries 
Bloomington, IN 

Abstract , The sti'dy reports the findings of a comparison of the perceptions of public services staff 
of utilization of their time and the actual recorded time utilization. There are significant differences 
between the estimated time and actual time spent on public services, collection development, rnd admini- 
strative activities by professional staff, and between technical services and administrative activities by 
support staff. Research was funded by the Council on Library Resources end done in the Indiana University- 
Bloomington Libraries, 
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INTRODUCTION 

During 1984-85, we conducted a study, funded 
by the Council on Library Resources, of the 
costs of public services in an academic research 
library. The study was developed because public 
services personnel are feeling increasing pres- 
sure to provide new and expanded services (e.g., 
online searching, instruction and orientation, 
collection development activities) while main- 
taining or increasing the levels of traditional 
services and responsibilities (reference, 
liaison with users, management and supervision). 
As several current efforts demonstrate, there is 
considerable interest among public services 
personnel and research library administrators to 
determine the problems and needs, assign priori- 
ties, assess current approaches, and plan for 
changes in public services. Our study provides 
an added dimension to the current efforts to 
assess and evaluate public services. 

The study was built on work which had 
already begun in the Indiana University-Bldom- 
ington Libraries to examine public services 
issues, A two-day workshop was held in February, 
1983, to provide an opportunity for librarians 
to explore public services issues and to discuss 
program priorities in order to improve the 
library's performance and the quality of service 
provided to users. Personnel in the public 
ser ice departments and branch libraries have 
subsequently looked at their utilization of time 
and developed working drafts of priorities for 
their units. There is a great concern with the 
amount of resources seemingly necessary for some 
activities, and the multiple demands placed on 
limited resources. 

Consequently, we determined that the first 
part ,jf our study would be an investigation of 
staff utilization within public services units. 
This report examines staff utilization in four 
branch libraries. The research questions which 
guided the study were: 

1, How much staff time is devoted to 
various activities? 

2, Is there a difference between estimated 
and actual time devoted to various 
activities? The null hypothesis is 
that there is no difference between 
estimated and actual time devoted to 
the various activities. 



THE STUDY 

Four branch libraries were selected for the 
study, two of the larger (Fine Arts and Biology) 
and two of the smaller branch units (Journalism 
and School of Library and Information Science) 
in the Indiana University Libraries, Studying 
these four branch libraries allowed us to ana- 
lyze staff utilization in pairs of very similar 
branches, and to compare and contrast the use of 
staff in different situations. The size consid- 
erations included number of staff, volumes, and 
circulation. The Journalism and School of 
Library and Information Science (SLIS) Libraries 
each have one full-time library faculty member 
and one full-time support staff member. The 
Biology and Fine Arts Libraries each have two 
full-time faculty members. In addition, Biology 
has three support staff, and Fine Arts has five 
support staff. 

Preliminary information which we gathered 
from each of the public services units included 
an estimate of the percent of time spent on the 
following activities: technical services, 
public services, collection development, and 
administration. Estimates of the overall per- 
centages for professionals, support staff, and 
student hourly employees were included. The 
four branches provided the following estimates: 

Professional Support Student 
Staff Assistants 



Public 
Services 

Technical 
Services 

Collection 
Development 

Administra- 
tion 



34% 



5% 



31% 



30% 



41% 
43% 
3% 
12% 



71.2% 



27.9% 



0.9% 



For the study of actual time utilization, 
time spent on various activities in the branch 
libraries was recorded for a typical two-week 
period by each staff member— libr cry faculty, 
support staff, and student assistants. Specific 
activities were recorded for each fifteen minute 
segment of time on * form devised for this 
purpose by the researchers and branch library 
heads. Personnel in the four branches helped 
design the form to represent most effectively 
the activities of their units, The form identi- 
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fied three categories: public services, techni- 
cal services, and administrative activities. 
Collection development was included as a sub- 
category of administrative activities. Public 
services was subdivided into fifteen categories 
including bibliographic instruction, reference, 
circulation, searching for materials, preparing 
bibliographies, and computer assisted reference 
services. Technical services had twelve cate- 
gories including processing materials, filing, 
card catalog maintenance, checking in serials, 
and preservation activities. Administrative 
activities included fourteen categories such as 
collection development, preparing payrolls, 
hiring and supervision, participating in commit- 
tees and task forces, preparing reports and 
budgets, and planning. 

STUDY RESULTS 

Table 1 presents the total percent of time 
spent on each activity within the branches during 
the two-week period. Most hteresting is the 
range of the total perce- . of time spent on the 
broad categories among the four branch libraries. 
For public services, Journalism had 55.4%, SLIS 
51.9%, Biology 80.0%, and Fine Arts 66.2%. The 
libraries with larger staffs had more staff time 
devoted to public services than did the two 
smaller libraries. The Biology Library, with the 
largest percent of time on public services, has a 
reference librarian. For technical services, 
Journalism had 11.1%, SLIS 21.4%, Biology 19.9%, 
and Fine Arts 11.9%. Different situations among 
the four probably account for the varying per- 
centages for technical services (for example, 
SLIS does in-hou^- cataloging of some materials, 
and Siclcgy has extensive serials subscriptions 
requiring checking and record keeping). For 
administrative activities, Journalism had 33.5%, 
SLIS 26.6%, Biology 16.5%, and Fine Arts 21.9%. 
It should be noted that a greater proportion of 
time is spent on administration in the two 
smaller branches. 

The results show very similar public ser- 
vices time utilization in the Journalism and 
SLIS Libraries which are comparable in staff size 
and in collection size. Biology and Fine Arts, 
the larger branch libraries, have more varied 
staff utilization when compared to each other. 
Considerably more time was spent on public ser- 
vices in the Biology Library which may have been 
due to some staff vacancies at the time of the 
study (a reference librarian in Fine Arts and a 
technical services assistant in Biology). 

Table 2 gives the percent of time per 
activity for the head librarians of each of the 
branches. There were similar results for three 
of the four librarians. Most important to note 
is how little time each of the head librarians 
spent on public services. In Fine Arts the 
branch head spent 4.9% of time on public ser- 
vices, in Biology 4.7%, in Journalism 17.2%, and 
in SLIS 6.9%; in all cases, this is considerably 
less time than they estimated. The four averaged 
8.4% of timo on public services, while their 
average estimate was over 33%. There was a much 
greater difference for the time spent by branch 
heads on technical services activities, ranging 
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from no time to 28. 2%; With the exception of 
the Biology Head, the actual time spent is close 
to the perceived time spent on technical services 
activities. The average estimate was 5% while 
average actual time was 8.7%. The branch heads 
spent most of their time in administrative activ- 
ities with a high of 94.8% for Fine Arts, 82.8% 
for Journalism, 86.9% for SLIS, and a low of 
67.1% for Biology (the Biology Head utilized 
much more time for technical services activi- 
ties).. Even after collection development is 
removed from the administrative category, a 
significantly greater amount of time is spent on 
administrative activities (70.8%) than they 
estimated (30%). In the collection development 
subcategory, branch heads reported spending from 
7.2% to 19*9% of their time, with an average of 
12.1%. It is interesting to note that the time 
devoted to collection development is much less 
than the head librarians had indicated when they 
estimated their activity time. The average 
estimated time on collection development was 31%. 
Since the IU Libraries have been engaged in an 
inventory and evaluation of the collections and 
the writing of a formal collection development 
policy, it is understandable that the librarians 1 
perceptions were that they spent much more time 
on collection development than they actually did. 
Table 3 shows the estimated and actual percent 
of time spent on each activity by the head li- 
brarians. The hypothesis test for sample propor- 
tion versus hypothesized value was used to 
determine if there is a significant difference. 
The difference is significant at the .01 level 
for all activities but technical services. In 
summary, technical services was the only category 
where estimate matched actual time utilization 
of the head librarians of She four branches. 

Since the branch heads spend relatively low 
percentages of time on public services activi- 
ties, the public services of branch libraries is 
provided primarily by support staff and student 
assistants. While we knew that most evenings 
and weekends are staffed only by hourly student 
employees, it was the perception of unit heads 
that librarians and support staff spent more 
time on public services than they actually do. 
Table 4 shows that the support staff employed as 
circulation supervisors in the two larger branch 
libraries, Biology and Fine Arts, spent respec- 
tively 8/% and 48.2% of their time on public 
services activities, while the Fine Arts refer- 
ence assistant and circulation assistant averaged 
72% of their time on public services activities. 
The Biology and Fine Arts Libraries each have a 
support staff employee for technical services, 
and these employees spent over 85% of fcheir time 
on technical services. In the Journalism and 
SLIS Libraries, however, each with one full-time 
support staff, even the support staff member did 
not spend as much time on public services as had 
been anticipated (Table 5). In Journalism the 
percentage of time was 30.9% and in SLIS 33.4%. 
These two individuals devote 10% of their time 
to technical services and 56 to 59% to admini- 
strative activities. Overall, the support staff 
employees in the four branches averaged 40% of 
time on public services (compared to an estimate 
of 41%), 23% on technical services (the estimate 
was 42.5%) and 36.6% on administrative activi- 
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ties (the estimate was 12%). The major func- 
tions in the administrative category were 
supervising and planning. The estimates were 
accurate for public services but not for tech- 
nical ^services and administrative activities. 
Table 6 shows the estimated and actual time 
spent on the four general categories of activi- 
ties by support staff employees. The hypothesis 
test for sample proportion., versus hypothesized 
value shows a significant difference at the .01 
level for the percent of time spent on technical 
services and administrative activities. 

We also examined the utilization of student 
hourly employees (Table 7). From 76 to 98% of 
their time was spent on public services activi- 
ties, with most of this time spent on circula- 
tion, reshelving, and processing reserves. The 
most interesting finding, however, is that the 
two smaller branches, Journalism and SLIS, used 
student employees for a much broader range of 
tasks than did the two larger libraries. Tech- 
nical services activities— especially serials 
checking, processing books and card sets, 
searching and typing orders, and card catalog 
maintenance— required 15% of the time of student 
employees in Journalism and 30% in SLIS. The 
Biology Library also used some student time 
(8.6%) for technical services, primarily for 
its extensive serials collections. 

An interesting finding is the extent to 
which comparable units in terms of size and 
staff utilized staff in very similar ways. 
While a more extensive study would be required 
to verify our findings, it is clear that the 
utilization of student employees in a branch 
library is dependent on the number of full-time 
staff within the library. 

SUMMARY 

The estimates of staff utilization in the 
four branch libraries was very different from 
the reality. The head librarians who thought 
that they spent a third of their time on public 
services, a third on collection development, 
and a third on administration, actually spent 
most of their time on administration. They 
averaged only 8% on public services and 12% on 
collection development. Certainly the general 
impression that public services librarians are 
being pressured to do more all the time, and 
that they do not have enough time to spend on 
public services, is verified. The average 
amount of time spent by all personnel in the 
four branches on public services activities is 
63%. This time r however, is primarily accounted 
for by student assistants who staff circulation 
desks and reshelve materials and by support 
staff who supervise the circulation activities. 
Support staff too spent much more time on admin- 
istration and less on public services than 
estimated. 

This study shows that there is a need to 
examine further and assess the functions being 
performed by various staffing levels within 
branch library units. It is important to deter- 
mine what functions are appropriate to each 
staffing level, and to insure that proper 



training is provided for all employees. The key 
public service role of student employees requires 
that they be trained and prepared for s .1 work. 
Support staff must be given adequate training to 
develop the necessary skills for the variety of 
tasks and responsibilities needed in a public 
services unit. Finally, this study strongly 
indicates the necessity for librarians to have 
administrative abilities. Clearly, both pre- 
service and inservice education must provide the 
background and skills required for individuals 
who are so heavily involved in administrative 
functions. 
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TABLE 1 

TOTAL TIME BY ACTIVITY FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 





Biology 
% 


Fine Arts 
% 


Journalism 
% 


SLIS 
% 


Public Services 


80.0 


66.2 


55.4 


51.9 


Technical Services 


19.9 


11.9 


11.1 


21.4 


Collection Development 


2.1 


1.1 


3.8 


1.3 


Administrative 


16.5 


21.9 


33.5 


26.6 



TABLE 2 



BRANCH HEADS - PERCENTAGE OF TIME PER ACTIVITY 





Biology 
% 


Fine Arts 
% 


Journalism 
% 


SLIS 
% 


Public Services 


4.7 


4.9 


17.2 


6.9 


Technical Services 


28.2 


0.3 


0 


6.3 


Collection Development 


13.4 


7.9 


19.9 


7.2 


Administrative 


67.1 


94.8 


82.8 


86.9 
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TABLE 3 



ESTIMATED VS ACTUAL TIME - 3 RANCH HEAD LIBRARIANS 





Estimated 


Actual 


Public Services 


33.75% 


8.43%* 


Technical Services 


5.0 % 


8.7 % 


Collection Development 


31.25% 


12.7 %* 


Administrative 


30. 0 % 


70.8 %* 



Significant difference at the .01 level 



TABLE 4 

SUPPORT STAFF - PERCENTAGE OF TIME FOR BIOLOGY AND FINE ARTS BRANCHES 





B1ol 


B1o1 


FA 


FA 


FA 


FA 


FA 




C1rc 


CL03 


C1rc 


Clrc 


Ref 


Assc 


CL03 




Mgr. 




Sup. 


Asst 


Asst 


4 Ref 


T.S. 


Public Services 


87.0 


5.5 


48.2 


71.8 


73.5 


57.7 


5.0 


Technical Services 


0 


88.2 


0.8 


9.4 


26.4 


19.5 


83.2 


Adm1n1 stratlon 


13.0 


6.3 


51.4 


19.7 


0 


23.0 


11.9 
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TABLE 5 

SUPPORT STAFF - PERCENTAGE OF TIME FOR SLIS AND JOURNALISM 

Journalism SLIS 

Public Services 30,9 33*4 

Technical Services 10 10*3 

Administrative 59, 1 56,3 



TABLE 6 

ESTIMATED VS ACTUAL TIME - SUPPORT STAFF 

Estimated Actual 



Public Services 
Technical Services 
Collection Development 
Administration 

*S1gnificant difference 



40.75% 40.33% 

42.5 % 23.08%* 

2.F % 0 

11.75% 36.6 %* 

at the .01 level 



TABLE 7 

HOURLY - PERCENT OF TIME PER ACTIVITY 





Biology 
% 


Fine Arts 
% 


Journalism 
% 


SLIS 
% 


Public Services 


91.4 


98.4 


76.1 


77.5 


Technical Services 


8.6 


1.5 


15.0 


30.3 


Administrative 


0 


0.2 


8.8 


1.1 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR SALARY DETERMINATION 
IN AN ACADEMIC LIBRARY 



Jeanie M. Welch 
Lamar University 
Beaumont » TX 



Abstract. For use in hiring and equity adjustments, the Library Faculty at Lamar University has 
constructed a suggested formula for professional salaries* The Salary Schedule Review Committee devised 
a suggested salary formula which included guidelines for determining the following salary criteria: 

1. Base salaries (according to rank) based on other academic salaries at the parent institution, 

within the state, and nationally 
2* Percentage increments according to the following criteria: 
a. Education beyond the MLS 

b* Previous professional academic library experience 
u* Areas of responsibility 

d. Skill requirements 

e. Unique expertise (discretionary) 

f* Market considerations (discretionary) 
The Salary Schedule Review Committee also devised a worksheet to determine suggested salaries for 
every professional position* 



Keywords and Phrases * College and 
university librarians, Salaries, Classification 
and pay plans, Personnel* 

INTRODUCTION 

In previous years at Lamar University the 
limited number of professional staff and the 
relative equality of positions anc education of 
that staff precluded any necessity for formal, 
written salary guidelines* As the staff grew 
and hiring qualifications increased, it became 
obvious that the "rabbit out of the hat" method 
of salary determination would no longer suffice* 
Therefore a Salary Schedule Review Committee was 
appointed to study this problem and present 
suggested guidelines to the library faculty* 
This report summarizes the results of the com- 
mittee's work and presents suggested guidelines 
for the formulation of salaries for academic 
librarians* 

Lamar University is a state-supported 
institution of approximately 13,000 students 
and is classified as a IIA institution by the 
American Association of University Professors* 
The library has over 700,000 volume equivalents 
and purchases approximately 4,000 serial titles* 
There are currently fifteen library faculty 
members, eligible for tenure and holding faculty 
status and faculty ranks from instructor to 
associate professor* 

In preparing for the formulation of sug- 
gested salary guidelines the Salary Schedule 
Review Committee surveyed the literature on 
academic library compensation and received in- 
formation on library compensation policies from 
twenty-seven other Texas public universities* 
A salary formula subcommittee was established 
to devise criteria for constructing a suggested 
formula for salary determination* The sub- 
committee found that compensation policies fell 
into the following categories: 1 

1* Free form — salaries set on an ad hoc 
or individually negotiated basis 
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2* Professional ranking — salaries set 
according to professional development 
and achievements, similar to practices 
in other academic departments 

3* Positions—salaries set according to 
job requirements, similar to criteria 
used in private industry 

A* Mixed — a combination of the aforemen- 
tioned categories 

Other considerations included policies 
mandated by the parent institution or by the 
state legislature* Some institutions also used 
prevailing national and/or state library compen- 
sation statistics to determine beginning, mid- 
range, and upper level salaries* 

In determining criteria for suggested sala- 
ry guidelines, the formula subcommittee decided 
to use a mixed system and to consider four 
areas: 

1* Determination of suggested base salary 
schedule according to academic rank 

2* Individual qualifications based on 
education and professional experience 

3* Components of each professional posi- 
tion by functions, skill requirements, 
and responsibilities 

4* Determination of the value to be as- 
signed to each component 

Such considerations as committee assign- 
ments, special projects, peer evaluations, 
meritorious service, and publications were not 
included in the suggested salary formula as 
their recognition and inclusion at Lanr 
University are encompassed by merit increases 
and incentive- awards ♦ 

DETERMINATION OF BASE SALARIES 

Because Lamar University library faculty 
have faculty status and faculty rank the forr'la 
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subcommittee decided to use overall faculty 
salaries, not academic library salaries, when 
determining suggested base salaries. The sub- 
committee reviewed the mean salaries by rank at 
the parent institution (Lamar University), the 
mean faculty salaries of other Texas I1A public 
institutions with similar ranks (as reported by 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors), 2 and the means of a sampling of faculty 
salaries advertised by rank in the October 5 9 
1983, issue of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education . For an example of the procedure used 
to determine the base salary for librarians with 
the rank of instructor see Appendix I. 

Institutions which do not give faculty 
status or rank to librarians may wish to sub- 
stitute national and regional academic library 
salaries in determining the base salary. A 
sampling of advertised salaries could be taken 
from the "Positions Available" section of the 
Chronicle of Higher Education or from such 
library publications as College and Research 
Libraries News . 

Taking the mean salaries from local, state, 
and national academic ranks into consideration, 
as well as the constraints of the library bud- 
get, the formula subcommittee set suggested 
base salaries at the following levels for 1983/ 
84: 

1. Instructor 0>i)--yI8,000 

2. Assistant Professor (b 2 ) — $20,000 

3. Associate Professor (03) — $22,000 

Suggested base salaries were determined 
with the knowledge that they should be reviewed 
and revised periodically to reflect overall 
changes in faculty salaries at the parent insti- 
tution, as well as regionally and nationally. 

COMPONENTS OF INDIVIDUAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The second step in determining suggested 
salary guidelines for professional librarians 
was to conduct an analysis of individual quali- 
fications. Many academic libraries grant incre- 
ments for additional education, usually computed 
as a predetermined percentage of the base sala- 
ry. The determinant fields for individual qua- 
lifications are listed in the suggested formula 
in Appendix II and are summarized below: 

1; Completed post-graduate studies (other 
than the MLS) 

2. Previous professional academic 
library experience 

COMPONENTS OF PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 

The third step in determining suggested 
salary guidelines for professional librarians 
was a t'rorough analysis of all professional 
library positions. Other academic libraries 
have conducted such classification projects 
over the years, either using their own criteria 
or using established personnel classification 
systems utilized in the private and public sec- 
tors. The formula subcommittee use J internal- 
ly-determined criteria,- based' on areas of 



responsibility and skill requirements for each 
professional position below that of library 
director. A simplified and flexible set of 
determinant fields was constructed by dividing 
library functions into areas of responsibility 
and skill requirements. These determinant 
fields were "cross-disciplinary i.e. , found in 
more than one position but not in all. 

The determinant fields for professional 
library positions fell into the following cate- 
gories: 

1. Areas of responsibility (supervisory, 
fiscal, public contact, planning and 
development, and collection develop- 
ment) 

2. Special skills (automated and admini- 
strative) 

Two discretionary determinant fields were 
added for use when deemed appropriate by the 
library administration. Skill requirements 
needed in only one particular department or 
position (e.g., serials cataloging or media 
prodttction) were addressed under market consi- 
derations* one of the discretionary fields 
listed below: 

1. Unique expertise (non-required but 
performance-enhancing jkills and /or 
knowledge) 

2. Market considerations (the competitive- 
ness of certain job skills and/or 
positions in the job market) 

A detailed schedule of determinant fields is 
included in Appendix II. 

DETERMINATION OF COMPONENT VALUE 

The last step in compilation of the sug- 
gested salary formula was assigning percentage 
values (or multiples) within each, determinant 
field. Assignment of values was based on the 
assumption that the functions of each library 
department below the administrative level (e.g., 
cataloging or reference) were of equal value in 
library operations. Different values were as- 
signed to reflect only differing levels of skill 
requirements and/or responsibilities within a 
particular departme t. These values are inclu- 
ded in Appendix I Each value was multiplied 
by the base sale to determine the dollar in- 
crement to be added to the suggested base salary 
for each rank. 

The suggested salary formula (S) was ex- 
pressed as S*b4fe*£x (salary equals the base 
salary plus the sum of the component values of 
each appropriate determinant field (x) multi- 
plied by the base salary). The formula was ap- 
plied by taking the suggested base salary and 
adding to it the dollar values of the determi- 
nant fields applicable to each library faculty 
member and position. For example, a librarian 
with a second master's degree received a value 
of 2Z (or a multiple of .02). If the librarian 
were an instructor, the value would be multi- 
plied by the base salary of $18,000 0>i). The 
amount equalled $360 (18000 x .02) and when 
added to the base salary equalled $18,360* If 
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the librarian also had limited patron contact, 
with a value of IX (or a multiple of .01), an 
additional $180 (18000 x .01) was added, in- 
creasing the salary to $18 540. A sample work- 
sheet for determining the salary of a reference 
librarian with the rank of instructor is 
included in Appendix III. 

APPLICATION OF THE FORMULA 

The formula was constructed in order to be 
applied for two purposes— hiring and equity ad- 
justments. When creating new positions, fill- 
ing vacancies, or granting in-house promotions, 
the suggested formula may be utilized when set- 
ting a salary range for vacancy announcements 
or when making att offer to a candidate* The 
formula could also be applied to correct past 
inequities or to make salaries commensurate with 
revised skill requirements and /or responsibili- 
ties in existing positions. 

ADAPTABILITY OF THE FORMULA 

The suggested formula was devised to be 
flexible enough for use in a classification 
system instead of a faculty ranking system (such 
as Librarian I through Librarian IV) and to 
allow for the inclusion of additional skill 
requirements, such as foreign language or com- 
puter programming capabilities. Values (per- 
centages or multiples) could also be changed to 
reflect changes in library procedures (e.g., 
increased automation) or in position require- 
ments (e.g., a change in the number of people 
supervised) • 

CONCLUSIONS 

In designing suggested guidelines for 
salaries it is important to try to construct a 
formula that is simple to understand and imple- 
ment and as unbiased, inclusive, and flexible 
as possible. However, it should be xept in mind 
that no set of suggested guidelines will please 
every oil*, and some positions will defy "fitting, 
the mold." There will be the need for compro- 
mise at all levels of discussion and compila- 
tion. It is beneficial to circulate suggested 
guidelines and revisions with sample worksheets 
to the entire library staff before it is pre- 
sented for discussion. It also may be useful to 
construct a chart to illustrate any changes in 
salary position for present staff members. 

Above all, suggested guidelines should be 
done on an objective and impersonal basis. A 
thorough analysis of all library positions, pro- 
cedures, and responsibilities should be done 
either before or during the compilation of 
salary guidelines. Construction and implemen- 
tation of salary guidelines d??» as methodically 
as possible should produce a realistic and equi- 
table salary schedule thet conforms with market 
conditions, budgetary constraint?, and Institu- 
tional, state, and national legal r^iuirements • 
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APPENDIX I 

Determining a Base" Salary 

1. Determine average salaries by rank at the 
parent institution 

2. Determine average salaries by rank f'c simi- 
lar institutions within the state or region 

3. Determine average salaries by rank 
nationally 

Add the three averages salaries together, then 
divide the sum by three. Lower the divided sum 
to the nearest thousand. 

Example 

Determining a suggested base salary for a ■ 
librarian with the rank of instructor at Lamar 
University for the academic year 1983-84: 

1. Average salary for an instructor 
at Lamar University, academic 

year 1983-1984 $18,245 

2. Average salary for instructors 
at other Texas state universities 
classed as IXA by the American 
Association of University 
Professors and using similar 

ranks 1 $18,768 

3. Average salary for instructors 
listed in 31 advertisements in 
the October 5, 1983, issue of 

the Chronicle of Higher Education $17,967 

TOTAL $54,980 

DIVIDED BY 3 $18,326 

LOWEST TO 

NEAREST THOU- 

SAND-SUGGESTED 

EASE SALARY $18,000 
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APPENDIX II 



Schedule of Determinant Fields 



Determinant Field 



Application and Increment 



I. Completed Post-Graduate Studies 

A. Certificate of advanced studies 
B* Additional master's degree 
C* Earned doctorate 

II ♦ Professional Academic Library Experience 

(after receipt of first professional degree) 
A. Lamar University library experience 
B» Other professional academic library 

experience (recognition of other professional 
library experience at discretion of library 
administration) 



Hiring & equity 

1% 

2% 

3% 

Hiring & equity 

1% (per year - equity) 
♦5% (per y - hiring) 



III. Areas of Responsibility 

A. Supervisory responsibility 
1* Other professionals 

2» Library and media technical assistants 
3* Clerks 

4. Student assistants 

B. Fiscal responsibility 
1* Cash management 

2» Fiscal records and vendor contact 
3. Budgetary allocation and control 
C» Public responsibility 

1. Limited — some patron contact and/or 
handling of patro.i problems 

2. Routine — regular patron contact and/or 
handling of patron problems 

3. Substantial — regular patron contact and /or 
handling of patron problems plus formal 
instruction 

D» Planning and developmental responsibility 
1 ♦ Departmental 

2. Interdepartmental coordination 
E» Collection development 
1* Choice cards 

2. Substantial — responsible for liaison with 
faculty and for entire subject area* 
including Choice cards 

3. Overall — responsible for coordination of 
collection development in all areas, 
leadership in collection development, and 
all areas not covered by liaison librarians 

IV. Special Skills 

A. Automated functions 
1 ♦ Circulation 
2. OCLC 

a* Transactions within subsystems 
b* Creation of original permanent records 
3* Database searching 
B» Administrative responsibility 

V. Unique Expertise (discretionary) 



VI* Market Considerations (discretionary) 



Hiring & equity 

♦5% (per person FTE) 
•75% (per person FTE) 
1% (per person FTE) 
•25% (per person) 

1% 
2% 
3% 

1% 

27. 

3% 



1% 

2 

• 5% 

2% 



3% 



Hiring & equity 

3% 

2% 
3% 
3% 
5% 

Equity 
1 - 5 % 

Hiring 

+1 - 10% (applied to sura of base 
salary + increments, should 
never be less than the base 
salary) 



9 
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APPENDIX III 
Sample Worksheet 



Name Jane Doe 



Position Reference Librarian 
Base Salary 
Post-Graduate Studies 



Professional Experience 

Lamar (Years x 1Z) 

Other (Years A x .5Z) 

Areas of Responsibility 
Supervisory 
Fiscal 

Public Contact 
Planning 

Collection Development 

Special Skills 
Automation 
Administrative 

Unique Expertise 

Market Value 

Total Formula. Salary 

Actual Salary 

Differential in Dollars 

Differential Percentage 



2Z 



2Z 



_X 

JL* 
_3Z 

_Z 

2Z 



X 



Rank Instructor 



Year 1983/84 



$ 18>000 



360 



180 



540 



360 



540 



$ 20,340 



$ 

+ $ 



This sample worksheet is for a reference librarian with a second master's degree in a subject 
field and four years professional experience at other universities* This position requires 
cash management, formal library instruction, liaison with faculty for collection development, 
and database searching* This worksheet is for hiring purposes, but does not include any 
discretionary determinant fields. 
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INTEGRATION OF AN ONLINE SEARCH SERVICE 
INTO THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 

Sandra E. Belanger and Rosemary Thorne 
Clark Library, San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 

Abstract. In academic libraries, online searching services and reference departments ofcen have to 
compete for a share of the same resources, i.e. budgets and personnel. TMs paper examines how San Jose 
State University Library solved the problems of shrinking budgets, space ctunch and loss of trained 
searchers by integrating the online search service into the reference department. The article describes 
the planning stages and interim organization necessary to effect the required changes. The paper also 
delineates how to simultaneously provide patron services and train online searchers, and includes dis- 
cussions of recommended policy and procedure adjustments, and problems encountered. The conclusions 
analyze the use of this method in establishing a new online search service as well as its effect on 
academic reference service. 



During the 1983-84 academic year, San Jose 
State University Library was faced with impend- 
ing budget cuts which could have meant the loss 
of 11.3 serialized librarian positions. In this 
uncertain climate, five tenure-track librarians 
left for employment elsewhere, including the 
Program Head for Online Reference Services in 
the Library and four experienced searchers. In 
less than Six months, the Library had lost most 
of its experienced searchers, including import- 
ant coverage in the physical sciences, and was 
unable to replace the Program Head for Ouline 
Search Services. 

With budget cuts and the loss of trained 
staff, several problems had to be faced: how to 
administer the program without a separate pro- 
gram head; how to increase the searching exper- 
tise of remaining librarians; and how to handle 
the growing demand for searches from students 
and faculty. In addition, we wanted to decrease 
the search turn-around time (speeding up admin- 
istrative processes and decreasing the time be- 
tween request and printed results), get better 
fiscal control over the online budget, review 
policies and procedures, plan for future expan- 
sion, and better control equipment and supplies. 
These tasks had to be accomplished simulta- 
neously while continuing to provide service to 
patrons. 

METHODS 

Reorganization Committee 

A reorganization committee was created to 
look at possible solutions. The "streamlining 
commit tee" consisted of one experienced searcher, 
a library assistant experienced in reorganiza- 
tional concerns of reference, and the student 
assistant who had been working with the online 
program for some time. The committee examined 
recordkeeping procedures and forms in order to 
streamline the operation. Where possible, 
functions were consolidated, recordkeeping 
simplified, and decisions made on what records 
were needed and in what form for budgetary con- 
cerns. Under existing conditions, the online 
budget has to be expended during the fiscal 
year or funds are lost. 



Searcher Questionaire 

A brief questionaire was sent to all 
librarians trained in online searching. They 
were asked where the online lab should be placed 
(first or fifth floors)* whether to retain the 
existing subject file to previous searches, and 
what adjustments were necessary in how cash pay- 
ments should be handled. Searchers were also 
queried as to how competent they felt they were, 
how much searching they could handle, subject 
areas of expertise, whether a refresher in 
searching techniques was needed, subject areas 
where training was needed, and lastly, any 
comments or suggestions they had as to how 
online reference should be restructured. This 
was their chance to indicate pet peeves, ideas, 
and dreams. 

Literature Review 

A review of published literature on com- - 
puter literature searching and reference was 
conducted. Most of the articles discovered were 
concerned with the recognition and establishment 
of online searching as a function of reference 
services. How could searching be used at the 
reference desk? What relationship did it have 
arid should it have to traditional reference 
work? The article by Connie Lamb in 1981 sum- 
marized current practice when she said: "In 
response to the question on organization, most 
institutions indicate that their online search 
services are a part of or an extension c£ 
Reference and several more designate th .ir 
position as part of Public Services in general." 1 

While no articles discussed how to modify 
an existing service, some articles did identify 
several suggestions on areas to change. Most 
notable were: 

(1) Searching can be a consulting experience, 
with sharing of expertise. 2 

(2) Some checklist or packet of information for 
patrons should be prepared. 3 

(3) All reference librarians should search all 
online sources.^ 

(4) Librarians with search appointments liked 
them. Search sessions varied with as much as 
one hour appointments. 5>6,7 

(5) Orientation programs should be included to 
change staff attitudes. 8 

(6) Search interviews are very important, longer 
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than reference interviews, and should be held 
with the person doing the search. 9»10 

(7) Librarians need more training to handle 
searching effectively. > * 2 > 14 

(8) A fully integrated or centralized system 
should be used for distributing and record- 
keeping on searches. 15 

(9) Librarians should be able to point out 
alternative sources to search questions where 
appropriate. 1°> 

(10) . Handing out searches causes delays in 
completion of searches, and can bypass a 
searcher's special expertise. ^® 

(11) Efficient operation in search turn-around 
time is needed. 

All of these suggestions were discussed 
and considered for inclusion in reorganization 
of search services at San Jose State Univer- 
sity. 

REORGANIZATION 

A two-step reorganization process was 
chosen. Step one would involve an interim 
organization to be used during the spring 1984 
semester. Step two would be the trial run 
during the fall 1984 semester of the new 
organization. 

Previous Organization 

Online searching was first offered to 
students and faculty at San Jose State Univer- 
sity in 1981. The Online Search Services 
Coordinator, who reported to the Public Ser- 
vices Division Head, was assigned student 
assistant help to handle the clerical functions. 
^ie Coordinator handled emergencies, training, 
organization, problems and excess searches. 
In a later reorganization, the Coordinator was 
designated a Program Head, with 60% admini- 
strative time, similar to other administrative 
positions in the Library. Reference librarians 
completed searches as assigned or volunteered 
for searches. Some searchers completed con- 
siderably more searches than others. More 
difficult or esoteric searches suffered delays 
as no one wanted to complete them. Additional 
delays were encountered in contacting the 
patrons, some of whom were only available at 
odd hours. Prints were distributed from the 
reference desk, but cash payments had to be 
handled from the online office. 

Interim Organization 

During the spring 1984 semester, one 
librarian was designated as program chair who 
distributed searches as equally as possible 
among the remaining searchers, based on exper- 
tise level, subject interests, and c allo- 
cated to online reference. In praciice, simple 
*iRIC searches were distributed to inexperienced 
searchers, and engineering, business and 
science searches were handled by Hie mere 
experienced searchers. Searchers still had to 
contact ,,atrons and run the search at their 
convenience. The most experienced searchers 
handled emergencies, problems, and demand 'for 
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special services such as online demonstrations. 

At: the same time, the reorganization 
committee reviewed and streamlined functions 
handled by the online reference program. For 
example, a subject card file had been kept on 
searches in the theory that searchers could 
look at past searches for strategy and/or 
valuable prints. In practice., this time- 
consuming file was seldom consulted. The prac- 
tice of photocopying search results to accom- 
pany thip file was also discontinued. 

In the past, the Hewlett-Packard 2621p 
terminals and manuals were in two separate 
rooms, the online lab and the online office. 
With the exception of a terminal for the refer- 
ence desk, these were consolidated into the 
online lab for thegxonvenience of the searchers. 
An inventory of ttafcabase manuals was begun to 
discover the extent of the collection and to 
update the collection where necessary. With 
only some of the manuals cataloged into the 
Library's main collection, no complete r *cord 
of the collection existed. Since many less- " 
experienced searchers found the terminals some- 
what complicated to use, extensive refresher 
training was conducted. 

We have run quick searches at the refer- 
ence desk since the online service began in 
1981. When a ready reference search was run, 
the printout .was photocopied for the student so 
that the printout could be used for logging-in. 
The time-consuming procedure resulted in the 
reference librarians being away from the desk 
for longer than desired. We revised these 
procedures, creating a form to record necessary 
information: time on, time off, costs, databases 
used, kind of questions, etc. The printout 
could be given directly to the patron. In this 
way we continued through the semester while 
developing the new organizational system to be 
tried during the fall semester. 

Trial Run 

Discussion of the trial run period durifj 
the fall 1984 semester can be divided into 
five sections: administrative organization, 
reference desk, handling of searches, hai dling 
of emergencies, and modifications made during 
the spring 1^85 semester. 

Administration . The new administrative 
organization placed control of the online pro- 
gram under the reference department head as an 
integral part of the reference department 
rather than as a separate service. An advisory 
committee was formed, the Online Steering 
Committee. The reference department head served 
as a member of t lie committee along with three: 
searchers and the online student assistant. The 
comnii t.tee 1 c chaige wa.«i to serve as a planning 
and policy making group. As such, the committee 
pinpointed M&iuiug aieas, provided training, to 
two bigi nne? a , held an open liouf! \:r acquaint 
all Library staff with the facilities, investi- 
gated and made recommendations on policy, pro- 
cedures and the purchase of new equipment. 
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The new administrative organization 
required clerical assistance cn a permanent 
basis rather than student assistant help. The 
committee recommended hiring a half-time cleri- 
cal assistant to handle duties previously 
handled by the student assistant, such as log- 
ging in and invoice preparation plus new 
responsibilities including all record keeping, 
equipment and supply maintenance, vendor con- 
tacts » and special projects. The clerical 
assistant also served as secretary of the 
Online Steering Committee. In the past, the 
Program Head had completed some of the neces- 
sary record keeping, but now the -lerical 
assistant handled day-to-day operations includ- 
ing keeping a running account of current budget 
figures. 

The program changes meant a revision of 
stveral policies and the documents supporting 
these policies. Searches were limited to 
students, staff and faculty. Community patrons 
were referred to other search services in the 
area. For eligible patrons, searches were 
offered on a "search on demand" basis. Referr 
ence staff no longer had to weed patrons as to 
suitability of the search topic or require 
patrons to do some preliminary research in the 
indexes first. These tasks were handled during 
the search interview appointment . A records 
policy was created. In the past a!) full and 
ready reference searches were kept oh the theory 
that the older searches might help on the crea- 
tion of a new search. Now records are kept for 
a year: the current semester plus the previous 
semester. 

Reference Desk . Patrons asking at the 
reference desk for a search, or referred to the 
search service, were given a packet containing 
an appointment form, a description of what a 
search is and what is received, a detailed 
breakdown of the charging policy, and the search 
request form. Questions about the process were 
answered by reference librarians. Patrons were 
requested to make an appointment during sched- 
uled online lab hours (one hour in the morning 
and one hour in the afternoon) and the 
appointments were entered into the online calen- 
dar (a three-ring notebook at the reference 
desk). Completed search request forms turned 
in to the reference desk were placed in a basket 
to be taken to the lab. Patrons unable to make 
scheduled appointment times were referred to the 
reference department head or scheduled at other 
times at the discretion of the reference librar- 
ian/searcher who takes the search. Ready 
reference searches were performed at the refer- 
ence desk at the discretion of the librarian 
from a reference question. These patrons could 
be referred to a full search if appropriate. 
Some problems were experienced with reference 
staff who continued to grill patrons as to the 
advisability of the search, or refused to set 
up appointments, and with non-refeivnee stc r <" 
unfamiliar with searching, but working occa- 
sional hours at the reference desk. 



Handling of Searches . Searches were com- 
pleted during half hour appointments in the lab. 
The searcher would discuss strategy with the 
patron and proceed to run the search. A ready 
reference search could be run or the patron 
could be referred to printed sources if these 
were more suitable to the search topic. The 
lab was staffed with two reference librarians, 
one experienced and one less-experienced 
searcher. As part of their reference assign- 
ment, librarians were scheduled in the online 
lab for 18 staff hours per week (1-4 hours per 
person), with experienced searchers putting in 
more hours than the less-experienced ones. The 
two librarians worked as a team at first to 
prepare searches. The less-experienced searcher 
could observe, learn from the experienced 
searcher, and pick up tips. Then the non-exper- 
ienced searcher tried simple ERIC searches 
under the guidance and assistance of the exper- 
ienced searcher. Someone was always available 
to help with equipment and searching-problems. 
Every searcher was to search every subject. 
Where possible, searchers were notified of dif- 
ficult topics ahead of time. Patrons were 
requested to be present for the search. No- 
shows were asked to reschedule. At patron 
request, the search could be run in his/her 
absence. When no appointments were scheduled, 
the time was to be used for training and 
practicing on free databases to increase exper- 
tise. 

E mergencies . The most important emergen- 
cies that arise when using an appointment 
approach are staff absences. Absences known in 
advance were handled by crossing off appointment 
blocks. For example, our scheduled department 
meetings were on Tuesday afternoons. Since non- 
reference librarians were used to staff the ref- 
erence destv during these times, this period of 
online appointments was permanently crossed off 
the calendar. In the case of illnesses, blocks 
were crossed off or replacements found w ere 
necessary. When these options were unavailable, 
such as large segments of the staff down with 
the flu, patrons were called and asked to 
reschedule the appointments. Patrons unhappy 
with search results were handled in one of two 
ways. If possible, the searcher who ran the 
search was notified to discuss and possibly 
rerun the search. Otherwise an experienced 
searcher ttould soothe the patron and rerun the 
search at no cost to the patron. Errors were 
charged to training. 

RESULTS 

Searching Activity . The changes made to 
the online searching p-ogram at San Jose State 
University Library resulted in increased search- 
ing activity, increased searcher expertise and 
more patron satisfaction. As seen in Table I 
(see page j ), the online searching program 
experienced a 15?. growth change between 1982-83 
and 1983-84 and a 337. growth change in 1984-85. 
We handled more searches with less staff. The 
reduction in the number of training searches in 
1984-85 reflects a moritorium placed on these 
funds beJaGlfJallocated searching funds had been 
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s^w*nt during the fall 1984 semester. More funds 
were, requested for regular and ready reference 
searching for spring 1985, but training and live 
demonstrations to classes were discontinued to 
conserve funds. The large number of ready ref- 
erence searches shown for July-Dec. 1984 (283) 
reflected satisfaction with the new Tex^s 
Instruments Silent 700 series terminal purchased 
for use at the reference desk, replacing a 
terminal that was more difficult to use. 
Searchers responded to the new terminal so well 
that the ready reference search policy had to be 
rewritten with more restrictions as to data- 
bases used. 

Lab Appointments . Between the two semes- 
ters* the lab appointment times were discussed. 
To further discussion of use of the different 
time blocks, a short study was run on lab hour 
usage. The average number of searches run per 
time slot varied from 1.8 to 2.3, with Wednesday 
and Friday morning labs receiving the smallest 
number of searches, and Monday and Thursday 
morning labs receiving the most search appoint- 
ments. No significant differences .were shown, 
at least not enough to discontinue a particular 
lab time or significantly increase another lab 
appointment time. Lab appointments were 
retained for the spring 1985 semester and 
lengthened to allow more searcher preparation at 
the request of searchers. Lab hours were 
expanded by a half hour to allow searchers more 
time to prepare in advance of a search, and 
♦-hree temporary librarians were added to the 
online lab schedule. Online lab hours were 
increased to 37 staff hours per week, with 1.5 
to 3 hours per person. 

Searcher Expertise . From statistics 
collected, we measured searcher expertise in 
terms of the average cost of a search and the 
number of databases used. We expected the 
average coat to drop slowly. The average cost 
of a search dropped from $17.96 in 1982-83 to 
$16.50 in 1983-84 and $13.98 in 1984-85. At the 
same time the average number of databases used 
rose from 3.1 in 1982-83 to 3.4 in 1983-84 and 
dropped to 2.5 in 1984-85. Searchers showed 
more willingness to experiment in different and/ 
or unfamiliar databases in 1983-84 and showed 
more confidence in choosing databases to search 
in 1984-85. Searchers were able to handle a 
variety of subject areas and reflected a more 
participative attitude. In the lab, searchers 
were supportive of each other, asked more 
questions than in group sessions, and demon- 
strated willingness to learn more about searching 
in general and searching of specific databases. 
Several training sessions were held during the 
spring 1985 semester, including sessions on 
advanced searching tips, Dialog2 and Wilsonline. 
Several more are planned on searching specific 
subject areas such \s engineering, business, 
etc. 

The most frequently used databases were 
tabulated. These are shown in Table II (see 
page 5 ). The 1983-84 list reflects the changing 
expertise of our searchers. Several searchers 
who left in 1983-84 had extensive science 
backgrounds and the engineering librarian was or. 
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maternity leave. The most experienced searchers 
had backgrounds in business and the social 
sciences, which are clearly reflected in these 
results. The 1984-85 list of databases more 
accurately shows databases searched in all 
subject areas during lab hours. The heavy use 
of Medline, ABI/Inform, and the engineering 
databases indicates patron demand in these areas. 
No advertisement or promotion of the service has 
been attempted so databases reflect areas where 
faculty recommend student searches, word of 
mouth referrals, and librarian referrals from 
the reference desk. 

Patron Responses . Patron responses to the 
online lab hours can be seen in several ways. 
Out of 403 regular searches scheduled in 1984-85 
only 23 (or 67.) were no-shows that did not 
reschedule for another tine. The search eval- 
uation form was changed to measure more accu- 
rately patron satisfaction. We were concerned 
with whether results of searches were on 
target and whether results were achieved on 
time. This would indicate a quicker response 
time with more hits. During 1983-84, 21% of the 
evaluation forms, were returned and 137. during 
1984-85. No comparison of the data between 
years could be made because of alterations 
made in the evaluation form. 

Evaluation forms for 1984-85 were examined 
for comments from patrons about the search 
service to identify recommended changes from the 
users' point of view. Patrons made the follow- 
ing comments and/or suggestions: 

(1) Recommended the service be promoted more 
extensively. 

(2) Found the appointment system very helpful. 

(3) Found librarians very friendly and very 
helpful. 

(4) Gained a better idea of what material was 
being found. 

(5) Gained insights into the research process; 
from the need to narrow the topic and know 
precisely what was wanted to why articles 
located manually don* t always turn up during 

a computer search. 

CONCLUSIONS 

An online reference service clearly can be 
included as part of the Reference Department, 
using the administrative structure of the 
reference department, with the addition of suf- 
ficient clerical support and a policy-making 
committee. It is clear that academic libraries, 
libraries f^ced with budget reversals, and lib- 
raries planning to add online search services 
should consider this arrangement. This is one 
method for maximizing the resources at hand 
while planning for development and growth. It 
allows for moie controlled growth and searcher 
training. We have been able to help each other 
progress, satisfy users, and plan for'careful 
growth at the same time. We anticipate that as 
we advertise the service to campus departments, 
the service will grow. We must seek more 
resources or plan to contain growth in the 
future. The appointment system encourages all 
searchers to retain their skills while usage of 
the service can be constricted as necessarv. 
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TABLE I 

TOTAL SEARCHING ACTIVITY BY TYPE ON DIALOG AND BRS 



Type of 
Search 



Fiscal Y. ar 

1982-1983 

Total 



Fiscal Year 

1983-1984 

Total 



Fiscal Year 

1984-1985 

J-D J-J Total 



Regular 197 
Search 

Ready Reference 153 
Search 



333 



199 



215 188 403 
283 190 473 



Training 
Search 



87 



99 



53 14 67 



Total 

Percent Growth 



537 



631 
+15% 



551 392 943 
+33% 



TABLE II 
MOST FREQUENTLY USED DATABASES 



1982-1983 

Database Connect 
Hours 



1983-1934 

Database Connect 
Hours 



1984-1985 

Database Connect 
Hours 



ERIC 

Psych- 
info 

Medline 



Biosis 



38.86 

16.39 
8.38 

8.13 



Inspec 3.06 
Compendex 2.31 



Socio- 
logical 
Abstracts 



1.89 



ERIC 

Psych- 
info 

Biosis 



AB I /In- 
form 



38.86 

17.86 
6.25 

6.20 



CA Search 2.15 



Magazine 
Index 

Manage- 
ment 

Contents 



1.35 



1.35 



ERIC 



Medline 

Psych- 
info 

ABI/In- 
form 



35.26 

16.88 
13.22 

9.01 



Inspec 6.87 
Compendex 5.68 



America , 
History 
and Life 



3.57 
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EARS— THE PHOTOCOPY SOLUTION 



Marilyn Borgendale 
University of Maryland Health Sciences Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Abstract . At the Health Sciences Library, EARS (Electron;., Access to Reference Service) was 
developed in order to serve library patrons at remote sites. EARS is based on the library's electronic 
mail system with links to the online public catalog. It is menu-driven allowing users to request a 
computerized literature search; reference information; or a photocopy of a journal article. 

The paper discusses the impact the EARS photocopy service has had on the library staff and services. 
The existing staff has been able to undertake the added tasks of EARS* Response to the system has been 
positive from both patrons and library staff. 



Keywords and Phrases . Electronic access to 
reference service; Photocopy service; Document 
delivery; Staff allocation; Off -site access; 
Automation of library processes. 

In October 1962 the first photocopy machine 
was installed at the Health Sciences Library of 
the University of Maryland. One staff member 
was assigned exclusive responsibility for all 
phases of its operation. All orders for copying 
had to be approved by the director or associate 
director. The official policy to the library 
staff also stated: 

"The Xerox is purposely in a non-public 
area of the library and is not available 
for general 'sightseeing' by the public. 
Please do not indicate its location more 
than 'in a locked area, or non-public 
area.' Beyond that, send insistent 
patrons to the librarian's office." 

A lot has changed in the past 23 years. 
Nearly two million copies are made each year on 
the library's twelve photocopiers. Now the 
library is grappling with the challenges of new 
computer and communications technology which are 
enabling libraries to provide new levels of 
service. Although we are not there yet, even- 
tually new technology will take information 
transfer beyond photocopiers. 

Library's need to explore means to provide 
library ser ices, including photocopies, to 
patrons at remote sites with the existing staff 
and resources. People's information needs can 
and should be satisfied at their workstations, 
in accordance with the concept of a library 
without walls. 

The Health Sciences Library is creating an 
electronic library to meet this challenge. The 
Integrated Library System (ILS) was implemented 
in 1981, and currently the library is utilizing 
the Circulation Control, Cataloging, Serials 
Check- In, and Online Public Catalog modules of 
the ILS. The word processing, accounting, and 
electronic mail functions have been implemented 
on the same minicomputer system. 

Within this environment, the Electronic 
Access to Reference Service (EARS) system was 
developed. Information requests are transmitted 
between off-site users and the library through 
a program based on the electronic mail module. 
EARS can be accessed by patrons from their 
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office or home with either a terminal or a 
microcomputer with the same mechanisms they 
have been using to access the online catalog. 
Funding support has been provided by a Medical 
Library Resource Project Grant from the 
National Library of Medicine. 

This paper discusses the impact of EARS— 
specifically the photocopy service component— 
on the library staff and services. 

SERVICE AND DESIGN 

EARS can be accessed from remote sites 24 
hours a day. Once connected to the Library's 
Information Network, users are presented with 
a menu which offers the following choices: 

1. To search the online catalog 

2. To request reference, service (EARS) 

3. To read mail 

4. To log off 

5. Library News 

When EARS is selected, the menu with the 
services is presented. The services include: 

1. Computerized literature search 

2. Photocopy of a journal article 
(which becomes an interlibrary loan 
request if the library does not own 
the journal, and the patron has chosen 
that option) 

3. Reference query 

4. Order a book not owned by HSL 
(which may be a recommendation for 
purchase, an interlibrary loan reouert, 
or both) 

5. Return to main menu 

EARS was envisioned as a tool to enable 
library users to access services easily and 
conveniently, while ensuring that the library 
staff is provided with all the information they 
need to fill the requests. Users worked with 
library staff to design the screens and menus 
to make them as "friendly" as possible. 

When one of the EARS services is selected, 
users ar'j prompted to supply all necessary 
information. Each prompt requires a response, 
but any response to a question is acceptable to 
the computer. For photocopies,, the copyright 
notice is displayed and must be acknowledged 
once during each EARS session, regardless of 
the number of photocopy requests actually made. 
Services which require fund arid budpet numbers 
are indljated on the menu. The charge for EARS 
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photocopy service is 10 cents per page plus 50 
cents service charge per article* Self-service 
photocopying costs 5 cents per page with a 
debit card* No additional service charges have 
been added for computer searches or interl li- 
brary loans requested through EARS* 

Patrons are notified of the status of 
their requests by telephone, or may register 
to be contacted via electronic mail* Completed 
EARS requests are sent through campus mail or 
may be picked up at the Reference Desk* 

USER RESPONSE 

EARS has been favorably received by 
library patrons— enthusiastically by some. It 
has enhanced the image of the library on campus* 

Data from the system logs shows the pro- 
portional use of the available services: 

Book Request 2*5% 

Literature Search 2.6 

Photocopy 91.1 

Reference Query 3.8 
The log also indicates that the average input 
time per request is less than a minute and a 
half* 

The photocopy option is overwhelmingly the 
most requested because it is a service which 
has not previously been offered via the tele- 
phone* The library's experience with EARS has 
shown that people are more apt to use new 
technology if it really eliminates work on 
their part and is not simply an alternative 
method of obtaining service. 

WO RKFLOW AND STAFFING 

Providing photocopies of journal articles 
without the patron appearing in person to fill 
out a request form and to locate the item is a 
new type of service for the Health Sciences 
Library* The initial plan for EARS development 
did not include the photocopy service because 
of the potential impact it could have on 
staffing* The library planned a $1 service 
charge anticipating the need to hire extra 
staff to perform these additional tasks. How- 
ever, during the six month pilot project it 
became clear that the staff time needed for 
journal retrieval and problem solving is much 
less than expected. On the average an article 
can be processed in less than five minutes. 
The library decided that a $.50 service charge 
would cover costs. 

With EARS, the photocopy requests are 
automatically routed Id the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Circulation staff have the computer 
print the requests on the system printer; they 
verify the citations, resolve any problems, and 
copy the documents If a journal is not owned 
by the library, the reguest is referred on to 
the ILL-Borrowing operation. In fact, many 
patrons send photocopy requests through EARS 
knowing they will be directed to ILL. Nearly 
15 percent of the requests received become an 
interlibrary loan. 
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The EARS mailbox is checked at least twice 
each day the library is open. Primary respon- 
sibility for the photocopying service as been 
assigned to the evening staff. Although a 
minimum number of employees are necessary even- 
ings and weekends to keep the building open and 
cover one another for meals and breaks, their 
time is not fully utilized by these activities. 
When the circulation assistants are not sched- 
uled at the desk, they have time for other 
duties. Also, during these hours there is no 
competition for access to the three staff 
copiers! Almost 90 percent of the copying is 
done by the evening staff. The library guar- 
antees a 48 hour turnaround time, but has been 
able to provide copies within 24 hours. 

Much of the retrieval of journals is done 
by the shelvers. They know where the titles 
are and can find them efficiently. This way 
they are also performing quality control on 
their own work for timely and accurate shelving. 

The time involved in checking holdings and 
verifying incorrect and incomplete citations 
has been much less than expected. Spelling 
errors, abbreviations, missing authors and 
titles, and mismatched volumes and years are 
taken in stride as staff become "detectives" to 
solve the problem. Some requests require the 
assistance of the reference librarian, and the 
staff must occasionally go online to verify 
citations. Very few requests have been returned 
to patrons unfilled because the. staff could.not 
decipher them. 

EFFECT ON LIBRARY OPERATIONS 

Filling EARS photocopy requests has given 
tHo staff much more empathy for the needs and 
frustrations of library patrons. As a result, 
greater efforts are being made to ensure that 
the library's bibliographic tools are accurate 
and that the staff is more sophisticated in 
rising them. 

EARS also requires the staff to take 
greater responsibility for better communication 
and coordination. Processing photocopy requests 
may involve staff from many areas: circulation, 
reference, interlibrary loan, or serials. 
Nevertheless, the library's internal functions 
are invisible to the patron who has one access 
point and one pick-up point. 

EFFECT ON PHOTOCOPY SERVICE 

Once it was realized that the existing 
staff could take on the added responsibility of 
retrieving journals, the nonelectronic service 
was expanded. A patron may complete a paper 
form, send or deliver it to the library, and 
the request will receive the :>ame treatment as 
if sent through EARS. Many patrons prefer this 
"full -service" option either because they lack 
the computer hardware necessary to utilize EARS 
or prefer not to use the computer. Sometimes 
patrons use it for items thej cannot find on 
the shelf when they are retrieving materials 
themselves. One patron simply cuts up his 
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MEDLINE searches and tapes the pieces onto the 
form. 

Use of the library's photocopy service has 
increased with the implementation of EARS, 
reversing the trend over the previous few years 
for use to decrease. During fiscal year 1984/85 
the staff completed 3,116 photocopy requests 
which is a 16, percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. EARS and the full-service option 
-ccounted for 57 percent of the requests and 
the latter was implemented in the middle of the 
year. Patrons ..re willingly paying the service 
charge for the additional service. Yet, self- 
service copying remains popular because of its 
convenience and low cost with a debit card. 

Currently the photocopy service is 
available only to those patrons with valid 
campus fund and budget numbers. The library 
is exploring ways to make the service available 
to others without being overwhelmed by small 
cash transactions. In the School of Social 
Work, for instance, requests are being routed 
through the school's Learning Resources Center 
librarian who maintains the accounting records. 

CONCLUSION 

Oveiall, the impact of the EARS system on 
the staff has been positive. The circulation 
staff perceive their role as being part of 
something special. The enthusiasm for new 
electronic development has been shared with 
the staff from the beginning, and they have 
respondfd favorably. The added tasks have 
actually increased the challenge and variety 
of their jobs* 

Library services and job responsibilities 
are continually changing as technological ad- 
vances allow, or demand, that libraries provide 
new levels of service. EARS is only a first 
step. Soon we may be laughing at our fancy new 
electronics in the same way we now laugh at the 
installation of our first Xerox machine. 
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LIBRARIAN S/TISFACTION WITH COMPUTER BIBLIOGRAPHIC SEARCHING 
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Abstract * Computer searching is a reference service in academic libraries where good communication 
is essential* Successful computer searches are the result of an active exchange of information that com- 
bines subject expertise by the patron and search experience by the searcher* This paper examines the 
comments from interviews with twelve reference librarian searchers* It identifies their criteria for 
successful searching as a dynamic process between the searcher and the patron* The value of recognizing 
this process has implications for training programs and end-user instruction* 



Keywords and Phrases * Computer Biblio- 
graphic Searching; Computer End-User Training; 
On-line Searching; Reference Interview Process; 
Reference Services* 

Computer searching is an area whose focus 
in the library literature has usually been on 
patron satisfaction with the service. Articles 
that typify this approach look at the useful- 
ness of search results in terms of recall and 
precision and hew valuable the citations are to 
the patron* Good examples of such articles 
are Richard Blood's "Evaluation of Online 
Searches ,"1 Doris Marshall's "To Improve 
Searching, Check Search Results ,"2 and Arleen 
Somerville's "The Pre-Search Reference Inter- 
view - A Step by Step Guide. H 3 

In this paper I look at liorarian satis- 
faction with the search process* I see the 
search process as having three parts: a pre- 
search interview, an online session, and a 
review of the resulting bibliography* Other 
articles have often looked at review of the 
bibliography as the quantifiable measure of 
successful searching* I am interested in the 
quality of criteria that are present in suc- 
cessful searches from the searcher's perspec- 
tive* To do this, I interviewed twelve on- 
line searchers iv< several reference departments 
of a major urban university library* The 
searchers work in a general reference depart- 
ment, a science library, and a health science 
library. They have a range of searching ex- 
perience from one to nine years and represent 
subject coverage of medicine, education, the 
social sciences, engineering, business, and 
the physical sciences* Although twelve in- 
terviews may seem a small number for analysis, 
the searchers have trained at a large number 
of academic settings, as well as in special, 
medical, and publii libraries* So, they re- 
flect a large background of experience* 

I asked the searchers twelve open-ended 
questions that allowed them to draw from tneir 
experience* (A list of the interview questions 
appears at the end of this paper*) The ques- 
tions covered topics in the search process, such 
as patron preparation, the pre-search interview, 
searcher preparation, and the online session* 
The questions were prompted by my own exper- 
ience and expectations as a searcher* I wanted 
to analyze comments about the search process as 
a dynamic interaction between the searcher and 
a patron* My objective was to answer three 
questions: 



1* What criteria did searchers use to 
define a successful search? 

2* What did they expect from the patrons 
to search satisfactorily? 

3* What recommendations could they make 
for improving the searcher-patron 
relationship in the search process? 

The point of the study is to show thai suc- 
cessful searching requires active participation 
by both the searcher and the patron throughout 
the search process* The process is a negotia- 
tion of expectations, subject expertise, and 
search experience* The searcher has to trust 
in the patron's knowledge of the topic; the 
patron has to trust in the searcher's ability 
to find appropriate information online* The 
human component is critical to the study's 
premise that successful searching is not meas- 
ured solely by patron satisfaction with the 
search process* Hie study is intended to add to 
a more well-rounded view of computer searching 
in the library literature* 

Searchers want patrons to be interested in 
the search process and expect them to provide 
subject expertise in the preparation of the • 
search strategy* Searchers appreciate patrons 
who will work with them, but who do not challenge 
their authority* Individual searchers spoke of 
their wish to be respected for their expertise 
in searching as a reference skill* Two searchers, 
mentioned that they dislike intrusive patrons 
who tell the searchers how to perform the 
mechanics of a given search* This was a point 
echoed by the librarians who search without 
patrons present and prefer it that way* They, 
however, go through the pre-search interview 
in considerable detail with their patrons* 
The image that comes to mind is one of the 
patron playing Dr* Watson to the searcher's 
Sherlock Holmes in a common investigation of 
information* 

More than anything else the interviews re- 
vealed that successful searching and librarian 
satisfaction mean matching the patron's expec- 
tations with the librarian's expectations* For 
the librarian, these expectations are: that the 
patron will know something about the topic, that 
the patron will be articulate and able to explain 
the topic in simple statements, that the patron 
will be flexible with regard to the fee, within 
a given range, that the patron will not be 
narrow-minded about the results and will accept 
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some interpretation of the topi'~, and that the 
patron will accept the searcher's familiarity 
with the computer system and advice on an appro- 
priate database* expropriate search strategy, 
and the amount of retrievable information 
available* 

The searchers feel that the patron's expec- 
tations of them are: chat the searcher will 
understand the topic statement and r*«t misinter- 
pret it 9 that the searcher will know how to use 
the system and have technical expertise , what 
the searcher will do the search as efficiently 
and inexpensively as possible, that the searcher 
will explain the search results and any reasons 
for a small bibliography, that the searcher will 
follow through with suggestions and advice on 
other appropriate reference sources, such as 
indexes , bibliographies , and referrals to 
collections* 

A successful search is defined as matching 
the expectations already mentioned* It is cru- 
cial that there be some verbal exchange between 
the searcher and the patron in the search's pre- 
liminary stages so that they agree on the major 
points* After that communication the pa* 'on's 
presence becomes an option for some scarcer s* 
It is important to have the patron around before 
and after the search for preparation and feed- 
back, but is not always necessary during the 
search* Some searchers like to have the patron 
present during the online session so that the 
patron can see any problems or limitations that 
may develop* If the patron is not present, the 
searchers emphasized the importance of discuss- 
ing the topic in detail in a pre- search inter- 
view* 

The searchers stressed a commitment to pro- 
viding a high-quality service to the patrons* 
A search is not simply a mechanical manipulation 
of data but a creative process involving exper- 
tise and innovative thinking* In one case, a 
searcher is involved in information retrieval 
for patient care by the medical staff. The pro- 
gram, called LATCH for Literature Attached to 
Chart, requires the searcher to conduct searches 
in a very short time period and to be respon- 
sible for document delivery* The searcher takes 
the work very seriously and checks with the med- 
ical staff after each search to evaluate the 
information, its usefulness, and relevancy* 
This process clearly takes the searcher-patron 
contact beyond the traditional reference setting 
and shows the critical importance of having a 
common understanding of teamwork in the search 
process* 

The librarians voiced a strong interest in 
knowing that their searches provide information 
that is useful and used by the patron* Post- 
search feedback is not common and is a source of 
frustration for the searchers* They appreciate 
both negative and positive comments: if nega- 
tive, the searchers could redo the search and 
correct the problems in its strategy; if posi- 
tive, the comments would bring confidence and a 
reinforcement of their ability* 
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\ was considered important t o deal direct- 
-> - .n the patron, not a second party such as 
a iriend or secretary* Other people do not 
know in sufficient detail what the patron wents. 
Dealing with people besides the patron wastes 
the searcher's time and may mean duplication of 
effort. 

Individual searchers had different ap- 
proaches to the amount of information that they 
would. give the patrons during the pre-search 
interview and while online. The searchers 
would usually explain the mechanics of search- 
ing and give information on vendor programs for 
individual use if the patron was interested, but 
this varied by librarian. Some searchers never 
explain technical information unless there is a 
problem with the system or the search strategy. 
The searchers at the medical center who usu-lly 
work without the patron present have a formal 
end-user training program to handle interest by 
the medical staff. Librarians who regularly 
search with the patron present will explain the 
online process if its helps in the formation of 
the search strategy. These searchers almost 
always go over the thesauri and rotated-term 
indexes with the patron in a team effort; they 
explain the technical details as needed in each 
search. 

I asked the searchers to describe their 
ideal search environment and to describe a par- 
ticulai good search and a particularly bad 
search based or their experience. They could 
comment on any aspect of the search process for 
the first question. They could draw from any 
search or a combination of searches in their 
experience for the second question* 

For the ideal environment, the searchers 
mentioned the type of room (that it be velJrlit, 
private, quiet), type of equipment (tha/ thera be 
a highspeed printer of goo 1 quality), time allow- 
ed for the search (one hour or longer with gap* 
between searches to accommodate lengthy online 
sessions), cost (partial or complete subsidy by 
the library for all searches), and type of 
patron. Searchers like patrons to be open-minded 
about the. limits of searching, to be attentive 
during the online session, and willing to work 
within a given price range. 

In the actual search environment searchers 
distinguish between undergraduates and graduate 
students but not between lower and upper division 
undergraduate students. Cenerally, graduate 
students are thought to have more realistic ex- 
pectations of how the search can help them. They 
are more sophisticated library users who know how 
to integrate search information with other re- 
search techniques. They are genuinely interested 
in their topics, often doing research for a 
thesis or dissertation. They understand what 
vocabulary terras the searcher needs to do the 
search and come prepared to explain tfieir topics, 
subject terms, and the names of authorities writ- 
ing in rhat area. They have usually gone through 
the appropriate printed indexes prior to the 
search. After the f >arch they request occasional 
follow-up searches that build on some aspect of 
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the original search* 

The searchers cited patron contact as a 
major reason for good and bad searches* For the 
most part» librarians did not mention bad re- 
sults but disappointment by the patron as the 
source of a bad. search* There were occasional 
glitches with the computer system, but mishaps 
usually occurred when there was a misunderstand- 
ing by patrons about cost, the anticipated size 
of the bibliography, and the availability of the 
material* Some patrons though; that the search 
would provide the full text of articles or that 
it was possible to search several databases 
simultaneously* Sometimes patrons did not 
understand the end product* Searchers pointed 
out the lack of understanding by patrorij about 
the searcher's information needs; topics were 
either too broad, too narrow, or Loo vague* 
Some patrons were unhappy with a low recall and 
blamed the searcher if there was not much infor- 
mation on their topic in the computer system* 
Bad searches often happened when there were 
unrealistic expectations by the patrons that 
could not be matched by the system* Other con- 
tributing factors were patrons who did not un- 
derstand the dynamics of the search as an inter- 
active process, did not get involved in the on- 
line session, or did not show any interest in 
the results* 

Good searches were when the searcher vas 
able to bring something extra to the search and 
surpassed the patron 1 3 expectations* There was 
good human interaction and the searcher felt 
challenged by the topic and its access points 
in the system* Searchers enjoyed trying new 
databases and creating search strategies that 
were hot routine concept combinations* In a 
good search, the patron showed enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the topic, participated actively 
in the online session, and reported on the use- 
fulness and quality of the bibliography after 
the search* The searcher was able to bring more 
to the search than the patron had anticipated 
or thought possible, and the patron appreciated 
the extra effort* 

The point of this paper has been to demon- 
strate that computer searching is an interactive 
human process as well as a system process* The 
comments that the searchers made during the in- 
terviews can be transformed into recommendations 
for improving the searcher-patron relationship* 
Searchers want patrons to participate in the 
search process and to work, with the searcher as 
a team* Good searching means linking the pa- 
tron's expectations with the searcher's exper- 
ience* The satisfaction of both depends on a 
common understanding of the elements that have 
been mentioned* Understanding and building on 
the human value of the search process is crit- 
ical to providing a computer search service as 
valuable to the patron as any other area of 
reference work* It makes sense that a good 
search that meets a searcher f U criteria for ex- 
cellence will also meet a patron's criteria 
since they are worked out during the course of 
the search* The satisfaction of the searcher 
and the patron are interdependent* A respon- 



sible librarian will not feel good about a search 
if the patron does not; likewise, a searcher will 
feel pleased when the search yields more than 
the patron expected* The psychological benefits 
affect both people* The searcher i° able to 
recognize how the quality of the search helped 
the patron in a way not possible through the 
printed sources* This advantage is one of the 
justifications for offering a computer search 
service in a reference setting* 

It would be useful in future studies to ask 
both searchers and patrons parallel questions 
about the quality of a given search* This study 
shows the validity of considering the search 
process , not just the search results, when eval- 
uating a computer search service* It also high- 
lights the need to consider searcher satisfac- 
tion, as well as patron satisfaction, with that 
process* 

Sample Interview with Online Searchers 
Sjarcher's Naua; 

Number of Years of Search Experience: 
Range of Databases Used: 
Subject Areas Usually Searched: 
Questions: 

1* How important is previous research .by the. 
patron on the topic to be searched? 

2* Does the patron talk about the extent of 
his/her familiarity with the topic to be 
searched? How much and in what detail? 

3* Do you ever look at written drafts of a 

patron's proposal or report before search- 
ing? If so, do they help? 

4* How important is the pre-search interview 
with the patron? Why? Is it more impor- 
tant to do with the person than over the 
telephone? Why? What information do you 
cover in the pre-search interview? 

5* Do you prefer searching with or without the 
patron? Why? Which do you usually do in 
your searches? 

6* What constitutes a good search in your 
experience? What are the components of 
a good search? What information do you 
need from the patron to perform a search 
properly? 

7* When do you discuss money in the search 
process? 

8* Can you describe the search process once 
you are online, i*e* - what steps yo»i Oo, 
what steps the patron does, etc*? 

9* What amount of preparation do you do before 
a search? Is this for database review, 
topic strategy, or both? 



10* Do you notice any difference in the contact 
that you have with undergraduates and 
graduate students? With lower-division 
and upper-division students? Can you 
describe the difference? 

11* What would be your ideal search environ- 
ment? What components would it have? 

12 ♦ Can you think of a particularly good 

search and a particularly bad search that 
you have done in your experience as a 
searcher? What- factors determined both? 
For the bad search, how could it have 
been better? For the good search, what 
made it better than the average search? 
Please be specific and consider all 
possible factors. 

Ask if the searcher has any general com- 
ments at the end of the interview. Allow time 
i-br observations after each open-ended question 
and after all questions have been asked* 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS AND SOURCE LINKAGES P< 
UNDERGRADUATE INFORMATION- SEEKING BEHAVIOR 



Kathleen Dunn 
Lara Linda University 
Riverside, CA 

Abstract* Psychological motivations for information 
search is an important area of research that has received 
relatively little attention. This study addresses those 
motivations in an academic environment. Psychological needs 
motivating undergraduates to seek information in the context 
of continuing motivation are identified; In addition, the 
study identifies categories of sources used to satisfy their 
need for information, and empirically establishes significant 
relationships between the motivating needs and categories of 
sources used. 



Keywords and Phrases. Information-seeking 
behavior; needs; psychological motivation; 
continuing motivation; sources; undergraduates; 
need-source linkages. 

INTRODUCTION 

Information-seeking is a behavior, a human 
activity like writing a memo, driving a -car, or 
talking on the phone. Since it is a behavior, 
it is logical to propose that it stems from 
sources common to all behavior. Psychologists 
have tried for quite some timi* to determine why 
people do what they do. Librarians, though, 
intimately involved \n information-seeking .on a 
professional as well as a personal level, have 
paid relatively little attention to the 
psychological sources of this behavior. A look 
at user studies clearly shows that the focus 
has been primarily on the demands people make 
on information systems, secondarily on users 
and their characteristics, and rarely on the 
psychological aspects of use. However, as 
librarianship builds an increasingly strong 
interdisciplinary base tha*- encompasses theory 
as well as practice, it: appropriate tc 
explore the contribution tnat psychological 
theories can make to our understanding oi the 
sources of in formation- seeking behavior. 

In 1981 T.D. Wilson, a British colleague, 
• published an article in the Journal of 
Documentation that challenged me to take a 
closer look at the the psychological 
motivations for information search. In this 
article he suggests that we shift our emphasis 
from sources and systems to the user, and that 
we include in this examination a careful look 
at the motivational and psychological needs 
•underlying the search for information. Wilson 
•notes that studies dealing with information- 
seeking behavior often fail to address the core 
issues. He says, "Such studies may never 
; address the central question of •information 
need, 1 that is, why the user decides to seek 
information, what purpose he believes it will 
, serve and to what use it is actually put when 
received. M To make the point even stronger, 
Wilson suggests that "it may ha advisable to 
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•remove "the term •information need* from our 
professional vocabulary and to speak instead of 
information-seeking towards the satisfaction of 

•needs." I decided to follow Wilson 1 s Jdvice and 
study the needs that information-seeking might 
satisfy. 

THE STUDY 

Since I am an academic librarian, I chose 
to investigate the needs that influence 
undergraduates to seek information. In 
addition, I wanted to discover the types of 
sources they used; and, since students have a 
wide range of sources to choose from, whether 
the needs influencing the search also 
influenced the sources selected. The study is 
'set within the context of "continuing 
motivation," a term proposed by Maehr to 
describe t*.> tendency of students to return to 
and continue working on tasks or ideas away 
from, the instructional setting in which they 
were initially encountered. The distinguishing 
feature of continuing motivation is a return to 
an. interest first encountered in class when 
chere is no requirement or external pressure to 
do so. A basic assumption underlying the study 
is that undergraduate information-seeking 
behavior in the context continuing 
motivation is an attempt at need satisfaction. 

Given the fact that information-seeking as> 
need satisfaction is basically a new area of 
1 study within the profession, my work had to be 
viewed as exploratory. The w fore, the study 
provides answers to a set 6l questions rather 
than support or lejection of hypotheses. Tq*be 
precise, I investigated the following research 
questions: 1) what are the psychological needs 
that motivate undergraduates to seek course- 
related information outside of class 
requirements and discussions? 2) what 

information sources do undergraduates use to 
satisfy their information requirements? 3)what 
significant relationships, if any, can be 
identified between initiating needs and the 
sources used to satisfy information 

requirements? 
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I collected the data according to a method 
frequently used by psychologists in which one 
explores the parameters of the problem through 
*a series. of interviews and then constructs a 
questionnaire based on the interviews. Eac*> 
step in the process builds on the knowledge 
gained from the previous step. 

First, I talked to students in their 
dorms, on the lawns, in the cafeteria, anywhere 
I could find them (except the library, so as 
not to prejudice their response to my probing 
on sources). The critical incident technique 
helped them to focus oh a particular class and 
on the particular information they sought. 
Through discussion, I attempted to discover why 
th~y had oersisted in seeking this information. 
Thivwas the first series of interviews, and 
iron them I developed a group of questions to 
ask a different set of students. 

The second interviews were structured in 
-the sense that I now had a list of questions to 
ask. I probed for needs more overtly, and I 
asked the questions of a randomly selected 
; sample of students. However r these interviews 
Iwere "still considered exploratoiy and 
•flexibility was allowed to ask further 
questions or to change the order of questions 
in order to elicit more information. 

Third, based on the results of the 
interviews, I developed a six-page 

questionnaire. The; pretested questionnaire was 
administered to a stratified, random sample of 
625 undergraduates on the La Sierra Campus of 
Lama Linda University. (Study results are 
actually based on 566 responses because 59 or 
9% of the 625 questionnaires collected proved 
unusable.) 

The questionnaire was constructed around 
three components: 1) 61 operational needs 
(derived from the interviews) and their 
intensity, 2) 16 used sources (derived from the 
interviews) and their importance, 3) 
demographic data. In the first questions I 
again used the critical incident technique to 
focus the respondent's attenMon on a 
particular class in which he or she went beyond 
class requirements in seeking infontat .on. 
Questions dealing with needs and sources were 
formulated in terms of a Likert-type scale in 
which the subjects were asked to rate 
.'themselves along a continuum of intensity. 
This provided enough variability in the data to 
detarmine the hidden or sobnerged factors and 
'offered a better estimate of the actual 
correlation- between the items. 

I (vjed factor analyses and canonical 
correlation analysis to analyze the data. 
Factor analysis is a powerful statistical tool 
for reducing large amounts of data to 
manageable and understandable proportions. 
Canonical correlation analysis maximizes the 
relationship between two i.ets of variables and 
was used to analyze relationships between the 
previously identified need and sour^ factors. 



The first research question concerned 
discovery of the psychological needs motivating 
undergraduates to seek courses-related 
information beyond all class requirements. 

Responses to the 61 ed variables were entered 

into a principle components factor analysis 
with varimax rotation. Six need factors 
emerged (table 1): Need for Other-Approvs" , 
Need for Success in Chosen Profc ^sioh. Need for 
Self-Extohsion, Need for Self-Approval, Need 
for Intellectual Stimulation, and Needs Related 
to a Successful College Experience. As shown 
in Table 1, factors are typically named 
according to the variables that load highest on 
them, in this case, the need variables. 

Examination of these need factors shows 
that they are at one level quite specific to 
the educational environment; that is, they 
arise from the people, situations, and 
expec itions that are part of an *ax3ergraduate 
educational setting. Within the limits of the 
study, it can be said that undergraduates 
decide to pursue an interest in a problem 
encountered in class because they seek 
approval, knowledge, success, and rental and 
spiritual challenge. These needs are 
stimulated by the expectation and cultural 
milieu of the college/university setting and 
are generally satisfied by the people, 
situations, and opportunities inherent within 
it. U: another level, the need factors are 
examples of the more general and basic r.aeds 
proposed by Abraham Ma slow and refined by CP. 
Alder fer. Alderfer's E.R.G. theory pLoposes 
three basic categories of needs —existence, 

■relatednesFj arx 7 * growth. His theory states 
that tnese needs are innate and that they 
energize and sustain behavior through cycles of 
desire, satisfaction, and frustration. 
Existerje needs include all material and 
physiological desires. Relatedness needs 

. center around relationships. Growth needs 
impel people towaid challenge, creativity, and 
the full expression of their potential. 

Existence needs, evident in Need Factor 2 
and Need Factor 6, emerge as strong needs to 
know enough to compete in the job market and to 
be successful in a profession. These are the 
expected outcomes of a college experience and 
they help ensure for the individual an adequate 
supply of materia^ resource which will satisfy 
their need for a physically secure environment. 
Relatedness needs, that is needs for approval, 
acceptance, belonging,; and love are most 
ident in Need Factors 1 and 3. Growth nt^ds, 
chose concsrned with competence, mastery, self- 
transcendence, and self-actualization, are 
evident in Need Factors, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Relatedness and growth needs predominate in the 
ondergraduates surveyed. This is consistent 
with Maslow's and Alderfer's view that 
existence needs are generally satisfied in our 
culture and that people tend to experience 
greater needs for love, belong ingness, 
approval, and personal growth. 

The second question asked for the sources 
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Table 1 
SUMMARY OF SIX NEED FACTORS 



Factor Variables Factor 

Loadings 



1 Need to have classmates think I'm smart 

Need for Need to have teacher think I'm smart 

Other-Approval Need to compete with classmates for 
teacher's approval 
Need to do more than is required for the 
class so that I can feel equal to 
my classmates 
Need to have friends think I'm smart 
Need to have teacher notice me 
Need to prove myself to my husband/wife 
"or boyfriend/girlfriend 



.83 
.78 

.75 



.74 
.72 
.72 

.70 



Need for success 
in 

Chosen Profession 



Need to be well prepared for chosen 
profession 

Need to be successful in ;hosen prof* sion 
Need to have broader understanding ot the 

subjects that relate to my chosen 

profession 

Desire for more information about my major 
Need to meet requirements for employment 

in my chosen profession 
Need to know wide variety of things so I 

can feel secure in terms of job market 
Desire to compete better in job market 



.83 
.82 



.82 
.70 

.69 

.68 
.68 



3 


Need to learn more about God 


.65 


Need for 


Need to know more so that when I have 




Self-bx tension 


children 1 can do a better job of 






raising them 


.61 




Desire to have broedei outlook toward 






life and people 


.61 




Need to know more in order to help others 


.60 




Need to become a whole person in terms 






of the mental, physical, and spiritual 


.59 




Need to understand different people and 






their environments 


.58 



4 


Desire to know and understand in order 




Need for 


to feel better about myself 


.61 


Self -Approval 


Need to avoid feeling frustrated by lack 






of knowledge 


.55 




Need to live up to my expectations of 






mysel f 


.53 




Need to feel intelligent 


.53 




A feeling of insecurity when I think I 






should know something but I don't 


.50 


5 


Enjoyment of learning for its own sake 


.71 


Need for 


Personal interest in subject of cK s 


.62 


I *tellectual 


Inner drive to learn more about the 




Stimulation 


subjects that make me curious 
Need for the excitement and fun of 


.61 




finding answers 


.58 




Personal satisfaction 


.51 
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Factor 



Variables 



Factor 
Loadings 



Needs Related to 

a Successful 
College Experience 



Need to get my m^nev's worth out of 

college .60 
Need to get good grades .49 
Need to feel that my parent's money is 

well spent on my college education .49 
Need to get everything I can out of my 

college education .48 
Need to know in order to do better in 

upcoming classes .48 
Need to understand basic content of course .47 



undergraduates use to satisfy their desire for 
information* Responses to the 16 source 
variables were intercor related and the 
resulting matrix factored* by principal- 
component::? analysis and submitted to varimax 
rotation* Five source factors emerged (see 
table 2) : Family, Friends, Libraries, Expert, 
and Personal Materials. 

Many studies make a distinction between 
formal and informal sources of information and 



have noted the frequency with which informal, 
interpersonal sources are used* ? or the 
purpose; of this study, fr*-mal L. jrmation 
channels include all printed materials, audio- 
visual materials, and even formally organized 
information sessions at conferences and 
workshops* Informal sources of information are 
available on an interpersonal basis, cento 
around people, and include conversations, 
correspondence, etc. Study results suggest 
that undergraduates make considerable use of 



Table 2 



SUMMARY OF FIVE SOURCE FACTORS 



Factor 


Variables 


Factor 






Loadings 


1 Family 


Friend's library 


.53 




Husband/wife 


.51 




Boyfriend/girlfriend 


.50 




Brother/sister 


.49 




Personal 1 ibrary 


.40 


2 Friends 


Friend 


.73 




Class late 


.69 




Casual acquaintance 


.40 




Boy f r i end/g i rl f r i end 


.32 


3 Libraries 


Publ ic library 


.57 




Dt pa r tmen ta 1 1 ,i b ra ry 


.53 




College/University library 


.48 




Special purpose library 


.43 




Teacher's 1 ibrary 


.38 


a Expert 


Teacher 


.74 




Expert in field 


.43 


5 Personal Materials 


Bookstore 


.64 




Personal library 


.29 
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"informal, interpersonal sources. Tnree/of the 
.five source factors are composed primarily of 
informal sources —Source Factors 1, 2, and 4. 
This is consistent with studies of other 
groups. However, in an analysis of the 16 
sources for .their importance in .providing 



information, the library ranked second and 
personal library ranked fourth (see Table 3). 
Teacher ranked first. This pattern follows 
that found in Hardy* s study. Author ita we, 
formal sources are often chosen first, followed 
by authoritative, informal sources. 



Table 3 

IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION SOURCES: MEANS AND RANK ORDER 



Source Mean Rank 



Teachers 


1.92 


1 


College/university libraries 


2.18 


2 


Expert in field 


2.35 


3 


Personal library 


2.64 


4 


Friend 


2.78 


5 


Classmate 


3.00 


6 


Public library' 


3.13 


7 


Bookstore 


3.15 


8 


Departmental library 


3.23 


9 


Casual acquaintance 


3.41 


10 


Brother/sister 


3.48 


11 


Special purpose library 


3.52 


12 


Teacher's library 


3.56 


13 


Boyfriend/girlfriend 
Friend's library 


3.57 


14 


3.67 


15 


Husband/wife 


3.80 


16 



Note: The scale runs from 1 to 4. Small numbers 
indicate greater importance 



The third research question was resolved 
by submitting the six need factors and five 
source factors to canonical correlation 
.analysis in order to determine what 
Relationships, if any, existed between them. 
.Three significant canonical variates emerged 
from this analysis (see table 4) which show 
that there are indeed statistically significant 
relationships between certain need and source 
factors. The first canonical variate indicates 
that individuals with needs for other -approval 
and self-extension tend to use friends and 
family as information sources. The thrust of 
these relationships seerns to be that certain 
needs require people as ; their primary source of 
satisfaction and that information-seeking, as 
well as other activities, can be used as a 
means to this end. The secend canonical 
variate shows that tnose vitn nieds for 
intellectual stimulation and professional 
success tend to use libraries and experts as 
information sources. The implication in this 
need-source relationship suggests that needs 
.based on the acquisition of knowledge and use 
of intellectual skills predispose 

undergraduates to the use of libraries ~and 
experts -^sources that offer the best resources 
•for the satisfaction of these needs. The third 
canonical variate, though significant, accounts 
for a smaller share of the relationship in the 
ciaca than the first two canonical variates and 
therefore is more difficult to interpret. 
Basically, this variate suggests that subjects, 
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with strong other-centered needs use family as 
sources of information more frequently than 
libraries or friends; and that subjects with a 
strong- need to ; be successful in college tend to 
seek friends and libraries as information 
sources racher than family. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A few others have looked at the 
psychological factors in information search. 
However, this is the first study of which I am 
aware that identifies a group of needs 
motivating information search in a particular 
class of peoole. It is also the only study I 
know of that finds statistically significant 
relationships connecting these needs to types 
of sources. I have shown that sources may not 
be choren on a rational basis, but on an 
emotional basis, a result of motivational 
factors. 

As a result of this study, we now have 
empirical evidence to assist us in better 
understanding the motivational factors behind a 
student's search for information in an academic 
environment. The needs identified help us to 
understand the psychological context in which 
students pursue their studies, and their 
current as well as future desires. In 
addition, we now understand that some of these 
needs influence a stude^Hs choice of sources. 
In view of this, it is not surprising that many 
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Table 4 

SUMMARY OF CANONICAL VARIATES 
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Canonical Variate 




Factors Canonical 


Loadings 


1 




With need for: 




Canonical Correlation 


.482 


Other-eporoval 


-.70 


Chi -Square 19^.278 




Self-extension 


-.51 


Significance .000 












Use: 








Friends 


-.62 






Fami ly 


-.40 


2 




With needs for: 




Canonical Correlation 


.351 


Intellectual stimulaticj 


-.74 


Chi -Square 99.170 




Professional success 


-.58 


Significance .000 












Use: 








Libraries 


-.54 






Expert 


-.43 






Do Not Use: 








Friends 


.59 


3 




With high need for: 




Canonical Correlation 


.337 


Self-extension 


.70 


Phi" Cnninn CI A 1 Q 

tm-bquare ni.Hiy 




Use: 




Significance .000 




Family 


.90 






Oo Not Use: 








Friends 


-.50 






Libraries 


-.39 






With high need for: 








Successful College 








experience 


-.65 






Use: 








Friends 


-.50 






Libraries 


-.39 






Do Not Use: 








Family 


.90 



students do not use the library* A variety of 
sources is available to them. The library is 
only one of these, and, for reasons that are 
.how clearer, it is often hot theii. first 
choice. 

These need-source relationships suggest to 
•tve that we should continue our efforts to make 
the library user-friendly. * Bibliographic 
instruction, reference service (along with' 
friendly smiles and a supportive attitude), 
suggestion boxes, etc., really do help 
establish pur friendship with students as well 
as our competence as professional information 
providers. But I would like to suggest that if 
we want more students in the library, we may 
have to go beyond this; 

We do not have the same level of exposure 
to -students as teaching faculty -no* do we 



participate as frequently in student activities 
outside the library. As a result of their 
broader exposure to students, teachers often 
develop lasting friendships with them. ( It is 
interesting to note that in this study,, 
teachers were considered the, ost important 
source of information.) Mig>;c it not be 
possible for us s to participate more frequently 
with students in campus activities. Several 
things cane to mind — join student clubs in 
which you have an interest, sponsor a college 
bowl, start a student reading group. There is 
a larger student body out there that doesn't 
knew we exist, and as long as we stay in the 
library, they never will. 

A final word. Much more rese< ; ch needs to be 
done in this area. The Results of this 
exploratory study should become hypotheses for 
future research to be conducted in a similar 
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environment or modified for an entirely 
different context. Only with additional data 
can we have confidence in our understanding of 
the psychological motivation b2hind information 
search. In addition, until we have more data 
on need-source linkages, it will be difficult 
to design systems that take these relationships 
into account. Finally, it is of interest to 
note that the personal computer was not 
mentioned as a source of information by the 
respondents to this 1982 study. Personal 
computers have become more important in the 
last four years as sources of information and 
should be considered in future studies of need- 
source linkages. 
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REFERENCE BEYOND (AND WITHOUT) THE h-i'ERENCE DESK 



Barbara J. Ford 
Trinity University Library 
San Antonio, Texas 

Abstract . Is the reference desk still the contact point where iiost library users can easily find 
the services, information and assistance they need? The author prof es that the reference desk as the 
center of reference service in academic libraries is an assumption tht>t should be examined in light of 
new technologies and changes in the way people fiud and use information. 



KP "words and Phrases . 
7 'arence desk 
Reference services 
Alternative models 

Everywhere we turn librarians are writing 
and talking about reference services, their 
illustrioub past and uncertain future. At the 
1984 ACRL Conference at the Alternative Format 
presentation, "A House Divided: Public Service 
Realities in the 1980*8 9 " I realized that an 
assumption of those addressing the challenges 
and changes facing reference services was that 
the reference desk is the center of this 
assistance. Speakers seemed to support Patricia 
Swanson's viewpoint that "the reference desk 
represents the critical mass of resources — 
human, printed, and now electronic, so con- 
figured for a convenient and predictable 
location so that library patrons can find the 
service and can find someone to help them.*' 1 
Even those presentations that were the most 
questioning and "untraditional" assumeJ that the 
reference desk is an important component of 
reference service. 

After returning home and surveying the 
literature, I found that few authors have 
questioned this assumption. One of those who 
has, Thelraa Freides, brought up this point in 
1983 when she stated, "Equally unarticuiated and 
unexamined is the assumption that the hub of 
this assistance is the reference desk, where a 
reference librarian, or surrogate, is available 
to the reader at all times. The arrangement 
conveys an implicit ^promise never to let the 
reader go unserved, but it also pegs the service 
at a low level." 2 i n 1935, in a symposium about 
reference work in The Journal of Academic 
Librarianship , Mary Biggs 1 proposal to cut the 
number of desk hours in order to provide other 
services was met with a less than enthusiastic 
response* 3 The reference desk appears to be a 
sacred library tradition that many librarians 
are unwilling or unable to relinquish or 
question* 

Some authors writing about libraries have 
begun to address the need to question assump- 
tions relating to library programs and services. 
Nina Matheson says, "We must ask ourselves some 
very hard questions. What have we been failing 
at that we had better stop doing or do 
differently? He* long have we been trying to 
get people to come to the library, to use the 
library?..,. Do our solutions really respond to 



information access problems?"^ While not 
talking specifically about the reference desk, 
Matheson 1 s challenge is certainly applicable to 
those of us concerned with the future of 
reference services. Patricia Bactin, in 
discussing the library as the center of the 
restructured university, notes, "The weight of 
our historic traditions is such that we tend to 
find it very difficult to look at the future in 
terms of a vastly changed organizational 
structure/'^ Richard De Gennrro suggests, 
"Libraries need to develop new goals and new 
strategies based on hew technologies... or risk 
becoming mere symbols of culture and museums of 
the book. "6 

I propose that the reference desk, as the 
center and "given" of reference service, is one 
of the traditions that should be examined. 
Those of us working in libraries know that 
libraries have changed dramatically in collec- 
tion size, in physical space, and in the hetero- 
geneous nature of collections since the time 
when the reference desk became a common fixture 
In libraries. Reference desk service may have 
been more useful in "simpler" days of smaller 
collections and buildings. "Renaissance" 
reference librarians serving, all comers at a 
reference desk may no longer be a realistic 
solution for providing public services for 
patrons. Has what happens at the reference (.'ask 
unnecessarily made general users less self- 
sufficient and more dependent on library staff? 
The historic tradition of the reference desk 
seems to make it difficult for reference 
librarians and those studying ar.d- Hi<?o u s2ing 
reference to think of library services without 
the reference desk as a given for presiding ser- 
vice and user interface. On the other hand, 
much that is written seems to indicate that the 
reference desk does not seem to work as well as 
we would like, and therefore we must consider 
alternatives. 

William Miller states, "Objective analyses 
of reference desk service indicate the cost of 
pretending that we can continue to do everything 
for everybody, and do it well. This is an or- 
ganizational fiction which needs to be 
discarded. Our success is turning into failure, 
and we must acknowledge this reality in order to 
cope with it. "7 The time has come when we must 
define our clientele and then decide whom we can 
best assist with various services. Freides 
says, "The reference desk works best for direc- 
tional questions and requests for specific 
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factual information* It is not well designed 
for dealing with questions requiring interpre- 
tation or exploration.... Studies of user be- 
havior indicate that users indeed perceive the 
reference service as intended for simple 
questions and quick, replies.... By establishing 
the desk as the focal point of reader 
assistance, libraries not only expend pro- 
fessional time on trivial tasks, but also 
encourage the assumption that the low-level, 
undemanding type of question handled most easily 
and naturally at the desk is the service norm. "8 

We must ask whether our clientele really 
need a reference desk or whether other services 
would meet their needs in a more effective 
manner. Without spending so much time and 
energy providing service from a reference desk, 
could we devote our efforts more effectively to 
developing more appropriate and useful services 
for our primary clientele? Brian Nielsen has 
provided a perspective on many of our services, 
including, In my opinion, the reference desk, 
when tie notes that because reference service 
"has seen little, If any, design change since 
its origin in the late nineteenth century, 
librarians tend not to think of the value 
choices implicit In that design that they have 
also inherited* They all accept as a basic 
postulate that reference service Is useful to 
anyone, at least potentially. 

My suggestion Is that the reference desk In 
academic libraries is In need of evaluation 
based on new technologies and changes In the way 
people find and use information and the role of 
libraries in this pro" j. Rao Aluri and 
J' f fery St. Clair have suggested that 
"experiments could be conducted to see If much 
of the information supplied at the reference 
desk could be made accessible through computers 
and othe r means. "^ Much has been written about 
the importance of user education, bibliographic 
instruction, point of use aids and other means 
beyond the reference desk to assist users in 
libraries* Smith and Hutton report on their 
successful "use of uniquely developed microcom- 
puter programs to provide reference service to 
patrons at points throughout the library at all 
hours, but Intended to support service at times 
when reference personnel are not available. 
This at least Is a beginning. While be* ,g hesi- 
tant to eliminate face-to-face personal interac- 
tion between librarians and patrons, I think we 
need to begin to think what has heretofore been 
the unthinkable, exploring alternatives and 
possibly eliminating the reference desk. In 
accordance with what Is being written and 
discussed at meetings, the present configuration 
does not satisfy either librarians or library 
users. We know there is a problem — by looking 
for different models we can begin to explore 
alternatives. 

To assist the development of possible 
alternative or supplementary models to the 
reference desk, I propose an alternative model 
that will be delineated here. I am not 
disputing that service should continue or that 
people need assistance in using libraries. The 



question is whether such assistance is any 
longer most efficiently and effectively provided 
from a reference desk. 

A theoretical model for future reference 
service might replace the desk and librarian 
with a computer terminal where users could log 
requests and receive answers and appropriate 
printed handouts; Many questions answered at 
reference desks could be programmed for quick 
response; oth^r questions might require Interac- 
tion with the user, either in person, by 
telephone or through the computer terminal. For 
frequently asked questions, such as which 
source on a bibliography Is the best place to 
begin, annotations and suggestions could be pro- 
vided on a terminal; and if assistance were 
still required, office hours of a librarian with 
expertise on the subject could be provided 
Directional and other general questions, such as 
how to use the catalog or indexes, and how to 
find periodicals, could be handled through a 
terminal or printed matter. Librarians could be 
available much like teaching faculty, by 
appointment, for certain hours each week in 
their office. 

Articles we read and much that those of us 
working in reference departments in recent years 
have experienced indicates that we need a 
change. What would happen if we closed our 
reference desks? Would users be terribly 
frustrated by not having a readily available 
person to talk to when questions arose, or would 
they begin to answer simple requests for them- 
selves or carefully read written aids and hand- 
outs or pay more attention at presentations? 
Would our Institutions be able and willing to 
cope with the consequences of possible frustra- 
tion and changed service patterns? Would 
reference librarians become more productive, 
respected members of the academic community? 
Would reference librarians be willing and able 
to accept the challenge? Should we support a 
model that takes away the personal communication 
between librarian and user at a reference desk? 
Has the reference desk seen its most useful time 
ana will other patterns better meet user needs? 

If we closed our reference desks we might 
be astonished at either how little oeople missed 
the service or how terribly frustrated patrons 
would be In trying to use the library. Faculty 
accustomed to a traditional library setting 
would probably be disturbed, as most of us are 
by changes, but librarians working with faculty 
In other ways could fill these needs. 
Librarians could be available for classroom 
presentations and collaboration with faculty to 
integrate library use Into instructional 
programs. Students who have grown up playing 
computer games and solving problems with 
computers might find new services and models 
more to their liking* In the academic setting, 
librarians could work with faculty and provide 
assistance and guidance for students on which 
sources and approaches are most useful* With 
more time librarians could seriously address 
new ways to meet the needs of the primary 
clientele. 
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I propose that as long as the reference 
desk model is uncritically accepted, librarians 
are not challenged to respond creatively to 
changes in materials, formats, and research 
opportunities for our users, and users are not 
challenged to use any of a variety of printed 
or computerized sources or aids* We must come 
to grips with these disturbing notions and 
question our basic assumptions* I propose this 
model and raise these questions to begin to 
think about alternatives to the refet *nce desk 
as the center of reference service* I hope 
other models >«*d possible solutions will follow 
as we explore the energies for transition to new 
service patterns beyond and perhaps without the 
reference desk. The possibilities are many and 
should be interesting to explore* 
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AN EVALUATION OF DELIVERY TIMES AND COSTS OF A 
NON-LIBRARY DOCUMENT DELIVERY SERVICE 

Douglas P. Kurd and Robert E. Molyneux 
University of Virginia Libr^ y 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Abstract. The number of non- library, commercial firms that provide document delivery services to 
libraries has been rising. It is difficult for librarians to determine what role these services will play 
in interlibrary loan activities because their performance has not been closely studied. In an effort to 
gain information about the delivery time and costs for private sector document delivery, a study is being 
conducted at the University of Virginia. This paper reports on the preliminary results of the study which 
compares delivery times and invoiced costs for documents ordered from both conventional interlibrary 
l<*ih sources and the UMI Article Clearinghouse. 



Keywords and Phrases. Document ae livery, 
interlibrary loans, costs and performance of 
document services, UMI Article Clearinghouse. 

INTRODUCTION 

Document delivery, the article ordering and 
delivery component of interlibrary loan (ILL), 
has been the focus of recent discussions on the 
role that new technologies will play in the 
Interlibrary lending process. Programs spon- 
sored by the Library of Congress Network Advi- 
sory Committee^ and the Association of Research 
Libraries^ in 1982 analyzed the current status 
of document delivery and tried to assess its fu- 
ture. It was apparent in these programs that 
factors such as improved and more economical 
electronic document delivery, increased use of 
express mail services, and the growth of commer- 
cial, non-library delivery services could all 
influence document delivery in the future. The 
programs also made it clear, however, that more 
data cn the current state of document delivery 
was needed. 

As a result of its program, the Network 
Advisory Committee recommended to the Council on 
Library Resources that a study of current docu- 
ment delivery be made. The Council selected 
Information Systems Consultants, Inc. (ISCI) to 
conduct a study in two phases --the first phase 
being what it called a "snapshot 11 of current 
activities; the second, an intensive, full-scale 
study, which ISCI later recommended not be done. 3 
The ISCI report on the first phase of the study 
is the mosl comprehensive study of document 
delivery to date, even though it is just a "snap- 
shot." 

ISCI's report reaches a conclusion that 
improvements in document delivery in the near 
future will probably be accomplished within the 
conventional delivery framework, supplemented by 
commercial document services, not as the result 
of any revolutionary developments in electronic 
delivery. The growth of commercial, non- library 
delivery services' that might offer better 
performance at lower costs could offer an imme- 
diate and affordable alternative to conventional 
ILL. There are a large number of commercial 
document firms--e«g«, seventy-five services can 
now be used through DIALOG'S DIALORDER. 

These non -library document services are 
generally operated for profit, do not support 
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on-site borrowers, and are accessible in many 
ways, including online search services such as 
DIALORDER, bibliographic networks such as 
OCLC, electronic mail systems such as ALANET, 
and by telephone, Telex* and mail.. In addi- 
tion, the cost for these, services includes 
copyright compliance. 

The performance and costs of commercial 
document delivery services have not been ade- 
quately studied. ^ The lack of data on these 
services makes it difficult for librarians to 
decide what role they will play in their ILL 
activities* In an effort to determine whether 
a commercial document service could provide 
documents in less time at price? t\\at are 
competitive with conventional ILu document 
sources, a study is being conducted at the 
Un rrsity of Virginia Science and Engineering 
Li ^ry that allov* direct cpmparisons between 
these two methods of acquiring documents. The 
study compares conventional ILL with one 
document delivery firm, University Microfilms 
International's Article Clearinghouse (UMI) in 
a manner that provides insight into how 
document delivery oy a commercial firm compares 
with conventional ILL. The method used, 
simply, is to order an article from both UMI 
and a conventional source and then compare the 
cost and delivery time of the article received 
from both sources. The preliminary results of 
this study are reported in the next section of 
this paper. The third section contains a dis- 
cussion of the methodology including informa- 
tion on UMI and the Science and Engineering 
Library's ILL service. The last section 
contains the conclusions. 

RESULTS 

This section is in three parts. The first 
part presents the comparison of delivery time 
for documents received through conventional ILL 
at the University of Virginia's Science and 
Engineering Library with the delivery time for 
documents received from UMI. The second part 
presents' the comparison of invoiced costs. The 
third part contains miscellaneous observations. 

Delivery Times 

In this study, delivery time is defined as 
the number of days (calendar or business) be- 
tween the day a request was sent to a supplier 
and the day it was received from the supplier 



by the Library* The other elements of "satisfac- 
tion time" 6 — the time it takes to locate a 
source for the i tern and prepare: a request and 
the time it takes to provide the item to the 
requester are not measured because they are 
beyond the scope of this study* Obviously, 
these elements are important factors in the 
performance of any document delivery or inter* 
library loan system and they demand further 
investigation* but the purpose of this study was 
simply to compare direct costs and direct deli- 
very times* 



TABLE 1 

Mean Delivery Times For Conventional Sources and 
UMI by Calendar and Business Days 



Conventional 
Sources 



UMI 



Not Paired Paired Not Paired Paired 

Calendar 

Days 15.0(4.3) 14.9(4.3) 11.3(8.8) 11.1(8.5) 



Business 

Days 10.5(2.8) 10.4(2.8) 7.9(6.5) 7.7(6.3) 



N 



30 



26 



26 



28 



N is the number of cases per category. 

Values in parentheser are standard deviations. 



Table 1 gives the mean delivery times for 
documents ordered from both the conventional 
sources and UMI. The times are given in calendar 
days and business days. Note that there Are four 
columns • two labeled "paired 11 and two labeled 
"not paired." We are comparing the ''paired" 
values because these 26 cases were received from 
both sources. For various reasons, some document 
requests could not be filled by one or the other. 
It can be seen that documents ordered from UMI 
were delivered almost 3.6 calendar days and 2.5 
business days faster than the conventional sour- 
ces could deliver them. Thus, UMI is, on the 
average, faster than conventional sources. 

However, ~ote the standard deviations for 
these mean vt ues which are given in parenthe- 
ses. The standard deviation is a measure of 
consistency. If the delivery times for all 
documents ordered from UMI were, for example, 
eight days, the mean delivery time would be eight 
and the standard deviation would be zero, that 
is, there is no deviation from the mean. In 
general, consistency would be a positive attri- 
bute for any means of document delivery and a 
problem with ILL is that there is little consis- 
tency. If a patron requesting a document wants 
to know how long it will be before the document 
is received, it would be difficult to predict. 
It is reasonable to suppose that ordering from a 
single source, such as UMI, would result uv 
fairly consistent delivery times but from Table 1 
it is cle*r that UMI is less consistent than the 
many^ varied sources that fall under the rubric of 
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"conventional" sources. Most UMI requests were 
received in five, to ten days but some took 
considerably longer. The requests that took 
longer than 15 days were apparently lost by UMT 
and were retrieved by our action. At the time 
UMI was in the midst of personnel changes 
according to a phone conversation with a sta/* 
member. For this reason, tht e estimates of 
time for UMI are low and could have been 
infinite if there had been no intervention. 



TABLE 2 
UMI Price per Article 
By Size of Deposit Account 



Size of 
Deposit Account 

$20*0+ 
1000-1999 
200- 999 



Price per Article 
Pre-1978 Post-1977 



$8 
8 



$A 
5 
6 



Costs 

Table 2 shows UMl's price structure as of 
July, 1985 for single copies of articles in 8.5 
inch by 11 inch format ordered online. 
Pre-1978 at icles carry a $3 surcharge, but at 
the $2000 deposit account level they cost $8 
instead of $7 because there is an $8 minimum 
for these articles, k document request for a 
post-1977 article is fillea free if UMI does 
not process the order within 48 hours. Express 
delivery is offered for an extra fee. 



TABLE 3 

Costs for Conventional Sources and UMI 
Paired Not Paired 

Conventional 
Sources $4.60 (1.21) $4.40 (1.41) 

N« 27 32 

UMI 

Deposit Account 
Size: 

$200 - 999 7.26 (1.50) 7.16 (1.49) 

N- 26 31 



2000+ 
N» 



5.69 (2.02) 5.54 (1.98) 
26 31 



Actually paid 4.69 (3.90) 
N« 23 

N is the number of cases per category. 

Values in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Table 3 gi* es the mean costs for documents 
ordered from both the conventional sources and 
UMI. As they were in Table 1 for delivery 
times, "not paired" values are given even 
though they are not analyzed. The estimated 
mean costs that would have been paid for the 
articles ordered during the study if they had 
been paid for at the lowest and highest deposit 
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account levels are given* The row "Actual Cost 11 
contains the mean cost per article that was 
actually paid to UMI during the study* This cost . 
is lower than even the high deposit account cost 
as a result of the fact that fourteen orders were 
filled free 'during the study* One of these 
fourteen was free because UMI did not process it 
within 48 hours. The rest were free as a result 
of UMI promotional offers* For this study a $300 
deposit account was established* so article 
prices were either $6 or $9 depending on whether 
they were post-1977 or pre- 1978* Table 3 shows 
that at this deposit account level* without any 
free articles, an article cost $2*66 more from 
UMI than from conventional sources* With a high 
deposit account an article from UMI was $1*09 
more expensive* 

Miscellaneous Observations 

It was possible to evaluate several aspects 
of document delivery that were not totally within 
the focus of the study: (1) Nineteen of the 
thirty-six conventional requests were sent to the 
British Library - Lending Division (BLLD) through 
the Center for Research Libraries* Journals 
Access Service (JAS)(The other seventeen conven- 
tional sources included sixteen academic librar- 
ies and one special library)* BLLD is one of the 
Science and Engineering Library's most heavily 
used sources* so it is useful to compare its 
delivery times and costs directly to UMI's. 
For the sixteen cases where a document was re- 
ceived from both sources. BLLD's mean delivery 
time was 14.5 calendar days; UMI's was 10*1 
calendar days* The mean cost for a BLLD article 
was $5*00 (the standard cost charged to JAS 
users). The mean cost for a UMI article at the 
lowest deposit account level was $7*31* It was 
$5*75 at the high deposit account level* UMI is 
faster than BLLD. but more expensive — the same as 
with other conventional sources. 

(2) Records were maintained on the total number 
of document requests processed during the study 
and it is possible to get an idea of how well 
UMI's holdings cover the Science and Engineering 
Library's needs. During the study 212 document 
requests were processed that had to be ordered. 
Of these, 41 or 19%, were available from UMI. It 
should be noted that UMI is increasing its hold- 
ings, especially in the sciences and engineering. 

(3) During the study each document was inspected 
on receipt and its photocopy quality was assessed 
on a simple scale. UMI's photocopy quality was 
judged to be better than thpt of the conventional 
source's in thirteen of the fifteen cases where 
there was a noticeable difference in quality. 

(4) UMI was unable to fill 13.9% (5 of 36) re- 
quests for articles even though they were for 
titles listed in their catalog. Three of these 
were because of copyright restrictions; the other 
two were simply "unavailable". 

METHODOLOGY 

The methodology of the study will be clearer 
if we first look at ILL services at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia's Science and Engineering 
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Library and the non-library document delivery 
service chosen for the study, the UMI Article 
Clearinghouse. 

The Science and Engineering Library 

The Intra-Library Science Information Ser- 
vice (ISIS) of the University of Virginia's 
Science and Engineering Library was instituted 
in 1971 and still functions in basically the 
same way it was described by Pancake 7 in 1973. 
ISIS is an unusual service for an academic 
library in that it provides free document 
delivery services that are similar to these 
offered in many special libraries. These 
services are available to faculty, research 
staff and graduate students in science and 
engineering departments at the University of 
Virginia for any item not at their designated 
branch libraries. Types of items requested 
include books, conference papers, journal 
articles, or technical reports. About half of * 
the documents requested through ISIS are 
located at the University of Virginia and are 
delivered to the requester. The requests that 
must be ordered from some other source are sent 
to a variety of interlibrary loan sources, 
including other university libraries and the 
BLLD through JAS. 

Since 1971, ISIS has processed an average 
of 3677 document requests per year. During 
fiscal year 1983/84, 3524 requests were 
processed; 44% of these had to be ordered 
through ILL sources. The Biology and Psychol- 
ogy departments are consistently the heaviest 
users of ISIS* 

The UMI Article Clearinghouse 

UMI was chosen for the study for four rea- 
sons: (1) it has all of the characteristics of 
the new document delivery services — it is for- 
profit, non-library, accessible by a number 
of ordering methods, and its services include 
copyright compliance; (2) its subject coverage 
is comprehensive; (3) it advertises rapid 
ordering and processing, and competitive 
prices; and (4) it is highly visible- since the 
service began in 1983, its marketing efforts 
have been intensive* 

A catalog of post-1977 titles held at UMI 
is provided free-of -charge to each account* It 
contains about 8,000 titles* For pre- 1978 
titles the UMI 1985 Serials in Microform 
catalog was used* It contains about 13,000 
titles (including those listed in the post- 19 77 
catalog)* The summer 1985 UMI catalog will 
include all titles from Serials in Microform * 

Method for Comparing ISIS and UMI 

In early April, 1985 a Library Assistant 
began including a search of the UMI catalogs in 
all searches for sources for document requests 
that were not available at the University of 
Virginia* If an item was available from UMI, 
whether it was pre-1978 or post-1977, a 
photocopy was made of the document request 
form* The item was then ordered from the 
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conventional source chosen by the Assistant* 
Orders were placed using the method that would 
normally be used for that source, based on the 
ILL experience of the Library Assistant* 
Ordering methods included ALA form, JAS, OCLC, 
and Telex. 

Standard source location and ordering proce- 
dures were used during the study. The photocopy 
of the document request form and a data sheet 
that included date ordered, sources tried, and 
ordering method were given to the Librarian, who 
then ordered the item from UMI on the same day 
that the conventional order had been sent* All 
UMI orders were placed through the OCLC ILL 
Subsystem for two reasons: (1) OCLC offers a 
fast, convenient, and relatively economical 
method that would likely be the ordering choice 
under nonexperimental conditions at most librar- 
ies, and (2) it was decided that the initial 
study should focus on invoiced costs rather than 
total costs which would have included extra 
ordering costs (DIALOG connect-hour charges) if 
documents had been ordered through DIALORDER* 

Filled conventional orders were received by 
the Library Assistant, who gave the document to 
the Librarian with a note containing the date 
received, the final source, and the invoiced 
cost* Filled UMI orders were received by the 
Librarian, who entered the date received, and 
invoiced cost on the item's data sheet. All data 
sheets were maintained by the Librarian so that 
the staff were unaware of any results that might 
influence their processing of conventional or- 
ders* Whichever copy of each document was re- 
ceived first was delivered to the requester* 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study indicate that the 
UMI Article Clearinghouse can deliver documents 
faster than conventional ILL sources* However, 
the speed of UMI's service is accompanied by 
slightly higher costs and some inconsistency* 
The inconsistency encountered during the initial 
stages of the study may be temporary because of 
the personnel changes occurring at UMI at the 
time* UMI staff were always eager to help when 
reached through their toll-free telephone num- 
ber. Most of the problems that developed with 
orders were eventually solved and reordered 
documents were received with the average delivery 
time of ten days* 

The higher costs of UMI's service will have 
to be evaluated according to each user's circum- 
stances* The value of faster document delivery 
at a higher cost will vary among types of librar- 
ies and within types of libraries, depending on 
budgets, staff and priorities* The esta- 
blishment of a UMI deposit account of over $2000 
to qualify for the lowest rate per article could 
be an advantage for those libraries that can 
afford it, especially if a large percentage 
of their UMI requests are for post- 197 7 arti- 
cles. However, UMI's holdings covered only a 
fifth of the total number of document requests 
made during this study at a large, academic 
science and engineering library. Of course, the 
percentage may be higher for other kinds of 
libraries* 



Finally, this study did not compare the 
indirect costs of the two methods of document 
delivery. Obviously, staff salaries and the 
costs of the systems used to order documents 
are important factors in overall delivery 
costs. These elements of document delivery 
must be studied further. 
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USER DEMAND FOR LIBRARY SERVICES: AN UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY MODEL 

Elaine McPheron 
Oscar A. Silverman Undergraduate Library 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

Abstract , Multiple 1 1near regression analysis 1s used to test the hypothesis that demand for an 
undergraduate library* as measured by monograph circulation* 1s a function of these explanatory variables: 
size of collection* staff* enrollment* and library system; number of serial subscriptions and hours open; 
quality of students; and year of data. Results Include a regression equation with t-stat1st1cs for the 
coefficients and analysis of variance* which together are used to explain the Influence of each variable on 
demand and their combined success 1n explaining change 1n demand. Conclusions based on the data* problems 
with Its Interpretation* and suggested areas for further development are presented. 



Keywords and Phrases . Circulation* Econom- 
ics* Library finance* Regression analysis* 
Undergraduate libraries* User demand. 

INTRODUCTION 

In the early seventies* William J. Baumol 
and Matltyahu Marcus prepared their Economics of 
Academic Libraries for the Council on Library 
Resources. It was Intended as an aid for 
librarians* administrators* and organizations 
that deal with the economic problems of academic 
libraries. The Council has more recently sought 
to Increase Interest 1n economic analysis of 
library services and processes by sponsoring 
seminars 1n economics. Yet despite a decade of 
efforts* research literature on the economics of 
libraries 1s still scarce. In concluding her 
1984 survey of the applications of economic 
theory to the study of library usage and 
support* Nancy Van House Identified several 
areas 1n need of research. One of them* demand 
for library services* has been studied only by 
those concerned with public and medical 
libraries. 

The purpose of my research 1s to analyze 
the factors that Influence demand for undergrad- 
uate libraries* defined here as separate collec- 
tions and services designed to meet the needs of 
undergraduates In large university settings. In 
this presentation* I will use the most success- 
ful of three models to demonstrate one method of 
developing and testing a demand function for a 
library. As background to tha discussion* 1t 1s 
useful to consider undergraduate libraries and 
their use from the economist's perspective. 

LAW OF DEMAND 

A basic principle of consumer choice theory 
1s the law of demand: consumers buy more of a 
product as Its cost to them 1s lowered. The 
product 1n an undergraduate library 1s Informa- 
tion* and demand for 1t 1s reflected 1n measures 
such as circulation* 1n-house use* and reference 
questions. While there are no fees for library 
use* the law of demand can be applied 1n terms 
of time costs to students. That 1s* price can 
be viewed as the amount of time spent for a 
satisfactory library use (e.g.* to Identify* 
find* and check out a needed book). Factors 
that Influence the "price" 1n an undergraduate 
library Include size of the collection* staff 
and number of hours open. As the size of the 
collection Increases* the likelihood that needed 



materials are available should also Increase. 
Similarly* larger staffs Imply more people to 
select the right materials* catalog them* main- 
tain the shelves* and answer questions. The 
more hours the library 1s open* the less a 
student must change plans or sacrifice other 
activities 1n order to have satisfactory library 
use. 

In addition to price* other factors that 
Influence demand for a product are tastes and 
preferences of the consumers* prices of related 
goods* and the number of buyers; each category 
1s relevant to the study of demand for 
undergraduate libraries. Tastes and preferences 
for libraries — or Inclinations to use them — are 
determined by many factors. One* for which 
comparative data 1s available* may be the 
academic quality of the students; that 1s* as 
student quality varies* so does their "taste" 
for or Interest 1n libraries. The related goods 
are the other libraries 1n the university. If 
students are not satisfied for the right price 
by the undergraduate library* they have alter- 
nate libraries to use Instead. Finally* as the 
number of students Increases* the total demand 
1s expected to Increase; use per student may 
also change 1f the size of a university 
Influences the preferences of students for 
library use. 

To summarize* economists view demand as a 
function of price* tastes and preferences* 
prices of related goods* and number of buyers. 
For the undergraduate library model* this 1s 
translated to the following hypothesis: 



Y Ioans = f(x volumes' x ser1als' x hours' 
x staff x enrolV x select' 

y ) 

A system 

Or* demand* as measured by circulation* 1s a 
function of these explanatory variables: 
collection size* serial subscriptions* hours* 
staff size* enrollment* student qual 1ty* and 
library system size. 

METHODOLOGY 

A causal relationship between the 
explanatory variables and circulation 1s 
assumed* and based on this assumption* multiple 
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regression analysis 1s used to determine the 
effectiveness of the explanatory variables 1n 
explaining changes 1n demand* In performing 
multiple regression analysis* data for the 
variables 1s Input to the computer. It uses the 
least squares method to find the equation that 
most closely represents the relationships 
between the variables. Since the computation is 
the task of the computer* the major methodologi- 
cal concerns of the researcher are defining the 
sample and variables and the related compilation 
of data. 

Sample 

The number of undergraduate libraries 1n 
the United States 1s too small to do a reliable 
cross-sectional study* so three years of data 
are used. This means that the data 1s both time 
series and cross-sectional. Those undergraduate 
libraries that reported the requisite statisti- 
cal data in the May 1976* January 1977* and 
January 19&4 U GLI Newsletter comprise the sample 
(table l). z 

Dependent Varlahle 

Demand 1s based on circulation figures* 
specifically monograph loans per undergraduate. 
It 1s the most objective and reliable measure of 
library use but represents only part of the 
Information disseminated by a library. 



Explanatory Variables 
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£o£t» The first four explanatory variables 
(tabl e 1) are cost factors for the student. As 
they vary* the time 1t takes for the student ? s 
information needs to be satisfied should change 
alsa Larger values for all except undergrad- 
uates per undergraduate library staff W staff ) 

represent more Investments 1n the library by Its 
parent Institution and* presumably* more 
Immediate satisfaction of student Information 
needs. If satisfaction 1s more immediate* 
demand should Increase as all except X sta ff 

Increase. Since Increased numbers of undergrad- 
uates per staff 1s a decreased service* 1t 
should result 1n less satisfaction and decreased 
demand. 

Taste* and Preference*. There 1s 1 1ttl e 

quantitative data available concerning students 1 
Inclination to use a library or their 
preferences for different libraries. Two 
factors used 1n this study are undergraduate 
enrollment and selectivity rating. Enrollment 
1s Included to check for the Influence of the 
size of the Institution on demand for library 
use. The selectivity rating 1s based on Cass 
and B1rnJ>aum f s Comparative Guide to American 
Colleges 3 1n which they classify schools accord- 
ing to their selectivity in accepting students. 



Tabl e 1 

.Summary of Statistical Data for Dependent and Explanatory Variables 



Variables 






Mean 


St Dev 


M1n 


Max 


Dependent: 


v 

loans 


monograph loans/undergraduate 


5.52 


3.79 


034 


17.79 


Explanatory: 
















V 

vol umes 


UGL volumes/undergraduate 


7.28 


6.13 


0.18 


28.55 




X ser1als 


UGL serial subscriptions 


460 


285 


0.00 


1279 


Cost 


y 

hours 


UGL open hours/week 


104.1 


18.3 


67 


168 




X staff 


undergraduates/UGL staff 


1815 


2700 


263 


18908 


Tastes 


X enrol 1 
x sel ect 


undergraduate enrollment 
selectivity rating 


20051 
2.75 


10291 
1.41 


2146 
1.00 


47038 
5.00 


Rel ated 
Goods 


X system 


system volumes/undergraduate 


250 


301 


53 


1537 


Dummy 
Variables 


X 75 


dummy variable for 1976/77 


0.367 


0.486 


0.00 


1.00 


X 74 


dummy variable for 1974/75 


0.283 


0.454 


0.00 


1.00 



Note: For each variable: the mean is the average value; standard deviation (St Dev) 1s a 
measure of the dispersion of actual values around their mean; min 1s the smallest 
value and max the largest. The sample includes 60 members (n = 60). 
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The scale 1s from one to five* with five used 
for the most selective schools* 

Related Goods , An undergraduate library 1s 
one of many 1 1brar1es available to university 
students. The volumes per undergraduate 1n the 
university libraries system M S y S tem* 1s In- 
cluded to see 1f variations 1n the system's size 
Influence the demand for the undergraduate 
library. 

Dummy Variables , These are assigned to 
1976 (X 76 ) and 1974 (X ?4 ) data to differentiate 

those years from 1982 data and determine whether 
significant differences occur bocause of year. 
Such differences would suggest change 1n 
students 1 tastes and preferences for libraries 
over the years. 

Data 

The source of data for almost al 1 variables 
1s the UGLT Newsletter, Exceptions a^e X 5 y 5 tem 

which 1s from ARL Statistics 4 and X select from 

the Comparative Guide to American Colleges, Be- 
cause the size of undergraduate populations 
varies substantially at universities that have 
undergraduate libraries* all variables are pre- 
sented as per student figures. 



BESULIS 

The results of the data analysis* performed 
through the use of the MINITAB statistical 
package* Include a regression equation with t- 
statlstlcs for the coefficients and analysis of 
variance. 

The regression equation shows the estimated 
regression coefficients and the t-stat1st1cs for 
each coefficient (table 2). Each var1able f s 
coefficient represents the amount that demand 
for the undergraduate library changes when the 
variable 1s changed by one unit while all other 
explanatory variables are held constant. For 
exampl e* the coefficient for X vol umes 1s .749. 

This means that 1f the undergraduate 1 1brary f s 
collection 1s Increased by one volume per under- 
graduate* the number of monograph loans per 
undergraduate 1s expected to Increase by .749. 
Note that this 1s an Incremental Increase* not a 
percentage* and 1n each case the reciprocal also 
holds. So* 1f the collection size decreases by 
one volume per undergraduate* the loans decrease 
by .749. 

The same Interpretation 1s appl led to the 
other coefficients. The addition of one serial 
title 1s expected to Increase loans by .00023* 
or 1t takes 10*000 new subscriptions to raise 
loans per undergraduate 23. Clearly the number 
of subscriptions does not have much Impact on 



Tabl e 2 

Results of Regression Analysis 
Regression Equation 



YlMns = (UU ^ 7 8) 9Xvolumes + ,°^ 023X ser1als + «W?W. 



(.20) 



(3.83) 



0.000146X_ + _ ff + 0.000050X ftnrn1 t + 0329X 
(1.17) Staff (1.29) 6nr011 <1.31) SeleCt 



0.00861X ^ + 134X 76 + L56X 7i 
(5.37) system (2.22T (2.4 1) 4 



Note: Figures 1n parentheses are the absolute t-stat1st1cs for 
significance tests of the estimated coefficients. 



Analysis of VaHance 



Due to DF SS MS * SS/DF F(9* 50) 

Regression 9 667.716 74.191 20.828 

Residual 50 178.124 3.562 
Total 59 845.841 

R 2 : 78.9% 

75*2%# adjusted for degrees of freedom 
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circulation of monographs, though the relation- 
ship 1s a positive one. 

An increase of one open hour per week 
Increases circulation by .056 monographs per 
undergraduate; ten hours Increases 1t by .56 
loans. 

The coefficient for undergraduates per 
jsjfcaff 1s negative Indicating that as the number 
of students per staff person Increases* circula- 
tion decreases. For every additional 1*000 
students per staff person* a decl 1ne In loans 
per student of .146 1s expected. 

The enroll mAnt variable has a coefficient 
of .00005. As undergraduate population In- 
creases by 10*000* a circulation per student 
Increase of & 1s expected. 

Selectivity of students also has a positive 
relation to number of loans per undergraduate. 
An Increase of one unit on this f1ve-po1nt scale 
1s expected to Increase circulation per student 
by .329. 

The system variable* number of volumes per 
undergraduate 1n the university libraries 
system* 1s negative* so that this "related good" 
1s used as a substitute for the undergraduate 
1 Ibrary. For each additional one hundred books 
per undergraduate 1n the system* a decline of 
•861 1n loans per student 1s expected. 

Both dummy variables (X 76 and X 74 ) have 

large* positive coefficients Indicating that the 
year of the data Influences the number of loans 
per student. If all other variables are held 
constant* the number of loans per student 1n 
1976 1s expected to be 1.34 more than 1n 1982* 
and 1n 1974* 1t 1s 1.56 more than 1982. 

T-stat1st1cs are given for each of the 
coefficients to Indicate their statistical 
reliability. Larger t-stat1st1cs mean Increased 
confidence that even under repeated sampling the 
coefficients would not change much. For the 
population size used 1n the undergraduate 
library model* a t-stat1st1c above 2.01 1s 
extremely reliable. This 1s the case for 

Volumes' fours' x system' x 76' and x 74* ^ *" 
statistics for X staff * ^ nroir and X select are 

less reliable* but might be stronger 1f the 
unreliable X ser j als 1s dropped from the 
equation. 

While the coefficients and t-stat1st1cs 
focus on the effect of each Individual 
explanatory variable on the dependent variable 
(Yi^) when the other explanatory variables are 

held constant* analysis of variance 1s used to 
evaluate the extent to which the combination of 
explanatory variables explain fluctuations 1n 
the dependent variable. The analysis of 
variance table provides the necessary figures to 

calculate R 2 and the F-stat1st1c R 2 represents 
the percentage of the total variability of the 
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dependent variable (Y loans ) that 1s explained by 

the regression equation (table 2). For the 

undergraduate library model* R 2 1s 78.9% (75.2% 
when adjusted for the number of explanatory 
variables). This means that the regression 
equation explains 78.9% of the variation 1n the 
number of monograph loans per undergraduate. 

The F-stat1st1c tests the significance of R 2 . 
For this model* the F-stat1st1c 1s 20.828; any 
value above 2.08 1s very good. 

To summarize* the regression equation 
accounts for 78.9% of the variation 1n 
undergraduate library monograph loans per under- 
graduate. Of the expl anatory variables 
previously classified as cost factors* size of 
collection CX volumes > and hours open <X hours ) 

have especially large* rel 1able Influence on the 
number of loans. The level of staffing <X staff ) 

has smaller weight 1n the equation and Its 
reliability 1s less. The number of serial sub- 
scriptions 1s an unreliable factor 1n predicting 
monograph circulation and should be dropped from 
the equation. This combination suggests that 
the average undergraduate library director 
forced to make budget reductions should work to 
maintain collection size and hours* even at the 
expense of staff* 1f circulation 1s considered 
an appropriate measure of demand. Both measures 
of tastes* enrollment <X enroll ) and selectivity 

(X select )* positively Influence the number of 

loans and are reliable. This Implies that 
cross sectional statistical comparisons will be 
more accurate 1f undergraduate libraries are 
grouped by size and selectivity. Dummy 
variables for 1974 and 1976 data show* with high 
reliability* that the number of loans per under- 
graduate was 1 arger 1n each of those two years 
than 1n 1982 even with other factors held 
constant. This signal s a difference In tastes 
and preferences— or perhaps need—for borrowing 
books between the three time periods and 
suggests that time series comparisons w1l 1 be 
biased by changing use patterns. The factor for 
related goods* volumes per undergraduate 1n the 
university libraries system <X system )* shows a 

highly reliable negative coefficient Indicating 
that other university libraries do serve as 
substitutes for the undergraduate library. 

CONCLUSION 

This model of demand for an undergraduate 
library offers Information that may assist 
directors and demonstrates a method that 1s 
applicable to other library situations. It 
does* however* have two limitations that should 
be considered* the causality assumption and 
measure of demand. 

The model's hypothesis assumes that demand 
as measured by circulation 1s caused by collec- 
tion and staff size* hours open* and number of 
subscriptions. It 1s equally possible that 
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these explanatory variables are themselves 
caused by circulation. That Is* managers may 
have weighted the factor of circulation when 
determining the level of support to give a 
library. A second level of analysis* two-stage 
least squares regression* can be used to 
separate user behavior from manager choices. 
This technique Is described briefly by Malcolm 

GetZ in his bock* Public Libraries; An Economic 

V 1 ew . 5 It would require additional variables 
other than circulation to represent factors that 
Influence management's decisions about support 
given for col lection* staff* and hours. These 
factors might Include political* currlcular* or 
space concerns* but data Is not presently avail- 
able for a cross-sectional study of this type. 

Furthermore* circulation figures may them- 
selves be considered an Inadequate measure of 
demand for an undergraduate library* especially 
In view of the Important role of reference and 
Instruction In this setting. Two other models* 
for In-house use of materials and reference 
questions* have been tested but are so fan 
unsuccessful. The limited number of libraries 
that report In-house use statistics and the 
Inconsistency of their counting methods are the 
major problems for the first model. The 
reference model has more potential because the 
size of the population Is sufficiently large* 
but the regression Is much weaker than that of 
the circulation model. The source of difficulty 
may be the selection of variables which Is* of 
course* 1 Imlted to what has been reported* and* 
unfortunately* this remains quite 1 Imlted. The 
statistics of the Undergraduate Librarians 
Discussion Group are actually unique In their 
Inclusion of reference data. Until the publica- 
tion Of ARL Supplementary Statistics 1983-84 . 6 
the Association of Research Llbrarlesrwas not 
Including reference statistics In their compila- 
tions. According to the Introduction to the 
supplementary data* the question on reference 
transactions drew the lowest response rate of 
any on the fomv Improvements In the standardi- 
zation and availability of reference statistics 
and other public service measures must continue 
so that methods such as multiple regression 
analysis can be better used to aid the study of 
user demand for library services. 
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A LIBRARY RESEARCH APPLICATION OF FOCUS GROUP INTERVIEWS 



Meg Koch Scharf and Jeannette Ward 
University of Central Florida 
Orlando, Florida 

ftbstract. In order to obtain a direction and set priorities for programs 
to improve library services, an accepted marketing research method was adapted 
for library application. The Focus Group is a marketing research method of 
conducting an indepth interview with a small group to gain insight into 
consumer needs, problems, attitudes, and behaviors. 

The components of a Focus Group interview, and the implementation in an 
academic setting are described. The results of the interviews were used to 
gain insights, develop ideas, direct and generate hypotheses, &nd target areas 
for more structured surveys and studies. 



Keywords and Phrases t Focus Group, Inter- 
viewing in Marketing Research, Library Use 
Studies. 

INTRODUCTION 

"Energies in Transition" is a parase that 
could accurately describe our University Library. 
Our location in Orlando, Florida ensures us of 
continued student population growth and increas- 
ing requests for service from the business, 
technical, and professional community. Having 
spent our energies during the previous years in 
planning and implementing a physical move that 
doubled our library* s size, we were now ready to 
direct our energies to improving and increasing 
our library* s services. We wanted input from our 
users before we set goals and directed our 
future. Time and budgetary constraints had pre- 
vented our library from initiating a user survey 
in the past. 

Many libraries have adopted the marketing 
concept for planning new services, evaluating 
existing services, setting goals and priorities, 
and allocating resources. The marketing concept 
is simply: "a consumer's need orientation backed 
by integrated marketing aimed at generating 
consumer satisfaction and long-run consumer 
welfare as the key to satisfying organizational 
goals." 1 This concept strives to meet the users* 
needs, rather than hoping that the users simply 
accept services as they are offered. Evaluation 
of these needs can be a long and costly project. 
Many librarians are unfamiliar with marketing 
research and are hesitant about initiating 
information gathering efforts. After reviewing 
the marketing literature and examining various 
survey and research methods, we decided that the 
marketing research technique called the Focus 
Group interview might be a viable library 
research method. Many marketing research firms 
and advertising agencies use Focus Groups to 
begin gathering information. 

A Focus Group interview is a discussion in- 
volving eight to twelve socially and intellect- 
ually homogenous participants with a moderator in 
which various hypotheses about a product, ser- 
vice, or consumer problem are explored in depth. 
A Focus Group will yield qualitative results that 
can be used to develop ideas. "To sum up what 
qualitative research is, the one best brief 
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phrase might be: A chance to "experience" a 
"flesh and blood" consumer. 1 It is the opportun- 
ity for the client to put himself in the position 
of the consumer and to be able to look at his 
product and his category from her vantage point. "2 
As such, it is an ideal tool for initiating a re- 
search project. In the service industries, Focus 
Group discussions have had some use in marketing 
bank services, and Karen Markey, OCLC, Office of 
Research, has used this method for collecting 
user opinions on online catalogs for OCLC .3 

A pilot project using this marketing re- 
search technique was implemented during the last 
half of the spring semester cf 1985. Our purpose 
was two fold: to obtain overall student percep- 
tions of the University Library and to see if 
Focus Groups would be a useful tool for initiat- 
ing user research. To minimize costs and ensure 
the immediacy of the results, the preliminary 
research, recruitment, physical arrangements and 
post-interview analysis were done by two 
librarians. 

The components of a Focus Group interview 
are the setting, the moderator, the participants, 
the discussion, and the analysis. 

SETTING 

The setting for a Focus Group needs to 
create a congenial atmosphere, where the partici- 
pants feel at ease to express their opinions and 
feelings. Many universities have facilities that 
are available for small group meetings. Our 
setting was an easy-to-reach office in the 
library where the furniture was arranged to 
provide comfortable seating for twelve people at 
a conference table. Refreshments were provided. 
Indications of a library environment (book 
trucks, processing materials, etc.) were removed, 
and conversations could not be heard from other 
areas of the library. Two tape recorders were 
placed unobtrusively in the room, 

MODERATOR 

The moderator should create a relaxed 
atmosphere, thus keeping the conversation on the 
topic, and eliciting and balancing comments from 
all participants. Although the moderator is 
completely aware of the purpose and objectives of 
the study, he or she should not demonstrate in- 
depth knowledge of the product or service. Nor 
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should the moderator provide answers or give the 
impression to the group that he is an "expert" on 
the topic* The purpose of the discussions should 
be to raise issues and solicit the opinions and 
feeling of the participants* Positive as well ? * 
negative comments are of equal value and are 
pursued by the moderator* The moderator should 
be able to pace the interview so that all topics 
outlined are sufficiently covered* The library 
staff were not considered for training to 
moderate a Focus Group as their presence during 
the discussion could have considerable influence 
on the tone and direction of the conversations* 

During contact with Dr* M* Joyce of the 
Marketing Department to see if that department 
could be of help in suggesting training 
techniques, we were offered the services of 
marketing staff and students who had conducted 
Focus Group sessions during a research project 
for a nonprofit organization* The moderator was 
provided with a list of topics such as physical 
arrangement, staff, hours, and collection* The 
availability of previously trained moderators 
enabled us to implement the Focus Group project 
with very little preparation time* 

PARTICIPANTS 

The participants roust be recruited from the 
target group of jsers, and must be made to feel 
that their comments will be completely confiden- 
tial* Group participants were recruited from 
recent library instruction classes in English 
composition and from health sciences and engi- 
neering classes* Limited recruitment was done in 
the library among known library users by the 
circulation and reference staff* Library student 
assistants did not participate in these groups* 
We found that with a skilled moderator, students 
who had seldom used library services were encour- 
aged to participate and contributed some 
substance to the discussion* 

Recruitment is the most difficult and time 
consuming part of arranging a Focus Group 
discussion* Our experience indicated that twenty 
people had to be asked to get one participant, 
and that fifty percent of those that volunteered 
did not show up. Recruitment efforts could be 
helped by involving student government and having 
service clubs, fraternities, and sororities 
commit to sending two or three participants to 
each scheduled Focus Group discussion* If funds 
are available through university or library 
funding, paying students is the most assured 
method of ensuring participation. Typically, 
marketing research firms pay Focus Group 
participants or offer them a gift as incentive. 

DISCUSSION 

Groups were given a short time (10 minutes) 
to take some of the refreshments on hand and be 
introduced to the moderator and each other. 
During this time, the moderator made sure that 
conversation was casual and did not include 
comments on the subject to be discussed (i.e., 
the library). This gave the group the chance to 
grow accustomed to the surroundings and each 
other, and gave late comers a chance to come in 
and get settled. All participants were assured/) 
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that the conversation, although taped, would be 
confidential. Only library staff directly 
involved with the project would hear the tapes, 
and no names or other identifying information 
would be kept regarding the participants. After 
these preliminaries, the librarian left before 
the actual discussion began. The moderator began 
with several questions designed to demonstrate 
commonality to the group. Each participant was 
asked why he or she chose to attend the 
University, and what each liked about it. After 
a few minutes, the moderator began asking general 
questions about perceptions of the library* s 
staff, services and physical facilities. After 
the interview period (one hour) the librarian 
returned to the group and offered to answer any 
questions raised during the discussion. 

ANALYSIS 

The audio tapes of the discussions are 
summarized in a written report. Strict 
quantitative statistical interpretation is not 
appropriate. The Focus Group method yields 
qualitative rather than quantitative data, and 
decisions should not be based on its results. 
The results of a Focus Group interview are used 
to form hypotheses when little or nothing is 
known, to structure questionnaires, to get 
attitudes and impressions about new and old 
products, and to evaluate previously obtained 
quantitative results. "Qualitative research is 
not a 'quick and dirty* and cheap way for 
avoiding quantitative research. It serves 
completely different purposes and does not, in 
any way, presume to supply the same kinds of 
answers as quantitative exploration does. "4 
Statistical or other empirical data should be 
collected to support plans and changes suggested 
by a Focus Group interview project. However, a 
Focus Group can put the library in touch with its 
clients (their needs, language, problems) indi- 
cate perception discrepancies, generate ideas, 
and suggest directions for further investiga- 
tions. 

When analyzing the discussion of a Focus 
Group some points to consider are whether the 
topic was introduced by the moderator or one of 
the participants, if agreement among the par- 
ticipants was enthusiastic, and if examples or 
specific occurrences of the topic were supplied 
by the group. The report of our pilot project is 
appended. 

Although decisions should not be based 
solely on the results from a Focus Group, we were 
given some directions for immediate action. The 
noise level elicited enough comments that we took 
action to promote quiet in the library. 
Duplicate copies of specific reference tools were 
requested to be put on permanent reserve. 

The fact that we were conducting a user 
research activity in the library was reported in 
University publications, and this reflected 
favorably on the library and its administration. 
We established a closer working relationship with 
some members of the Marketing Department and 
other disciplines. In addition, the student 
participants were made to feel that their needs 
* and opinions are important to the library. 



Like roost research tools, Focus Groups can 
be used casually or rigor ousiy. Our purpose in 
conducting our pilot program was to see if our 
library research could benefit from an applica- 
tion of the Focus Group technique* We were 
pleased with the speed of the project, its low 
cost, and the readily understandable results* We 
have recommended that our library use Focus 
Groups as one research method for a variety of 
special topics cn which we need information on 
user perceptions: the online catalog, library 
instruction, physical arrangement of study areas, 
staffing patterns and collection development* We 
may even consider holding faculty Focus Group 
discussions on topics relating to specialized 
services to faculty and staff* 

To understand users 9 needs, and establish 
priorities before directing energies to expand, 
create or improve library services, Focus Groups 
- properly administered and evaluated - are an 
efficient and cost-effective research method. 
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APPENDIX 

Summary of the Report On 
Focuc Group Discussions 

Positive comments were made concerning the 
library staff in all public service areas. 
Specific incidents of their friendliness, 
competency, and helpfulness were described. The 
online catalog, microfiche catalog, the reserve 
service, group study rooms, and availability of 
periodicals in microform elicited positive 
comments. An isolated but inueresting comment 
was on the condition of the photocopiers in the 
library - thay seem to be better maintained than 
copiers elsewhere on the campus. 

Negative comments included noise control, 
library hours, availability of appropriate study 
areas, the physical environment including 
lighting and temperature, and the online catalog. 
Specific library tours by junior and senior high 
school students were given as occurrences of 
noise pollution. Study areas on the first, 
second and fourth floors were described as being 
poorly lit. Bookdrops were mentioned as being 
difficult to use and poorly located. Comments on 
the collection covered lack of current 
periodicals, and lack of multiple copies of 
heavily used reference titles; specific titles 
were mentioned by participants. Students tated 
that some reference titles are not kept back far 
enough to support case studies, and the 
arrangement of the periodicals on all floors 
makes their use cumbersome* Mutilation of 
materials and missing pages were also mentioned 
as problems. 



Our thanks to Dr. Mary Joyce of the 
Marketing Department, University of Central 
Florida, and Harry Fendt for their assistance. 
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Abstract * Disruptive social behavior m two campus libraries precipitated increasing numbers of 
complaints from users who preferred a quiet orderly library environment* This presentation will discuss 
two library management strategies which attempted to alleviate the behavior problems using the different 
sets of resources available at the two campuses* The two strategies are described and contrasted with 
other tactics reported in the literature* Discussion centers on the role of the library as the campus 
academic/social center; the relationship between the number of users and the disruptive behavior; support 
of the local administration; and the obligation of the profession to provide a library environment 
conducive to study, reflection, and research for faculty and changing student populations* 



Keywords and Ph rasas * Discipline in 
the library; Noise control in academic 
libraries; Architecture and building - Sound 
control* 

QUIET VS» NOISE IN THE LIBRARY 

Noise control in libraries is not a popular 
topic with many academic librarians* Some seem 
to equate noise control with tl.s dreaded image 
of the hushing, spectacled librarian of old; 
others view noise as appropriate to the more 
relaxed environment in today's libraries; and 
still others view user conduct as a problem 
outside their responsibility* On-line searches, 
microcomputer applications, and the latest in 
library instruction techniques are far more 
absorbing topics than user behavior problems for 
today 1 s academic librarians* But what happens 
when a particular mix of circumstances creates a 
level of noise that is intolerable to one group 
of users and the library staff is forced to 
intervene? As distasteful as the problem is, it 
must be dealt with* 

Traditional undergraduate students have 
varying needs for quiet study* Some want no 
distraction at all while others are happiest 
with music blaring in their earphones and/or 
when arguing with buddies over the best way to 
solve a math or physics problem* However, 
traditional students and their potential noise 
preferences are no longer the sole student force 
on campus* Many colleges are recruiting older, 
non-traditional students to round out their 
enrollments and these students frequently view 
the library as the quiet place to study on 
campus* Conflict may develop between the groups 
with varying needs for quiet and the library 
staff may be caught in the middle of that 
conflict* 

NOISY LIBRARIES 

Recently, disruptive social behavior in two 
lower division undergraduate campus libraries of 
a najor university precipitated increasing 
numbers of complaints from users who preferred a 
auiot, orderly library environment* The purpose 
of this paper is to report the two management 
strategies used to resolve the noise problem 
with each librarian utilizing the varying 



resources and support available at her location* 

Recent articles in both the British and 
American library literature note the perceived 
increase in noise in academic 
libraries* Reid notes that librarians 

seem to lack the spine to deal with the issue, 
but that the reading public, particularly 
students, have an absolute right to expect ^ 
traditional peace and quiet in the library* 
Suggestions to help relieve th^ noise problem 
center around building furnishings and 
arrangement, publicizing the noise policy and 
staff behavior* Several librarians accept 
varying noise levels and advocate creas designed 
to accommodate the variations* One group 
of researchers suggests separating types o 
seating, and another author advocates using 
all carrel seating* 

Most authors state that the library should 
develop and publicize a noise policy to inform 
users of the behavior expected of college 
library patrons* * The policy may be 
explained during orientation sessions or in a 
library handbook* It should be positively 
worded, non-threatening, and should follow the 
sections on the library services available to 
students* 

Staff behavior and responsibility was also 
emphasized* The staff should be careful not to 
hold loud conversations with each other or 
patrons and should accept the responsibility for 
maintaining ptage and quiet in the library 
reading rooms* 

Two recent studies on noise reduction 
highlight efforts to make the library quieter* 
Luyben et al rearranged seating patterns in a 
college library to break up clusters of.seating 
and to separate the types of furniture* 
Although measured bursts of noise did not 
decrease substantially after the intervention, 
users perceived that there was a significant 
reduction in noise* 

At a two year commuter campus of the Ohio 
State University, inadequate lounge space for 
students encouraged .j^he social use of the 
attractive library* Faculty compounded 
the problem with frequent assignments that 
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required group effort. The library staff vat< 
uncomfortable dealing with the noise. A 
multi-part Intervention helped reduce the noise 
levels. The Intervention Included: Informing 
users about the new *uiet policy, designating a 
large room for group study, encouraging small 
groups to study In group study rooms, monitoring 
behavior, and Insisting that quiet be maintained 
In the library. The metered sound level 
declined and patrons perceived the noise level 
as quieter and less annoying. Host patrons were 
cooperative, although some .lamented the loss of 
their right to use the library in their own 
manner. The monitoring took a great deal of 
staff time. 

TWO CAMEUS LIBRARIES 

Th* »*msylvania State University Libraries 
Include a, antral collection, several special 
libraries, and libraries at each of the 
seventeen Commonwealth Campuses throughout the 
statt. Each of the campus libraries is an 
independent ent*ty, with the librarian at each 
location setting administrative policy for that 
campus. The librarian reports to his or her 
local, Campus Executive Officer as well as the 
Mead of the Commonwealth Campuses Libraries 
Division at University Park. 

Berks and Ogonts are two of the seventeen 
Penn State campuses, both situated in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Berks is located In rural Berk* 
County near Reading and serves primarily middle 
class. students,, many of .whom represent the flrat 
generation of college students in their 
families. Ogonts is located In a suburban area 
very close to Philadelphia, and has a student 
popluatlon which is predomlnently middle clsss. 
Both offer associate degrees snd the first two 
years of baccalaureate degree programs as well 
as a vsriety of formal and Informal programs 
through their continuing education departments. 
Neither campus has dormitories. 

The Berks Campus, with a collection of 
38,000 volumes serves a total of 1200 full, 
part-tlae, and i.on-degree students. The new 
library building vas occupied <n 1975 and was 
newly furnished at occupancy. The original 
seating capacity w.ts 360 seats, 290 of which 
shared the large public Tea with the 
collection. Building ut* Increased uteadlly 
from AS, 500 the first year of occupancy to 
146,000 in 1983-84. Campus enrollments held 
steady or declined during this period. The 
staff Increased from 4.5 PTE to 5.25 FTE during 
thif time while fc*i?3 of operation remained 
constant at 65 hours per week. 

The Ogonts Campus Library, which was built 
and furnished in 1972, has a collection of 
60,000 volume.), and i> ilno open 65 hours per 
week. Since 1?72, ■ * • - ;y »:sff has 
increased from £lv-. * lix full-time 

and two part-si?* With a student 

body of 2000 nsgu .tlnuing 
education student • people used the 



library In 1983-84. The library has three 
floors and originally sat 260 users. 

The Noise Problems 

Both campus libraries have a history of 
noise problems. Like the situations a* several 
of the locations mentioned In the literature 
review, both campuse'j suffer from a lack of 
adequate space for students to congregate and 
socialize. The library has been the social 
center of the campus. 

The problems seem to be cyclical, the 
students being very badly behaved one year and 
fairly well behaved the next. The "good" years 
and H bad H years have not necessarily coincided 
at the two campuses. At both campuses various 
measures were introduced each bad year in an 
effort to control the escalating noise. 

At Berks, the quiet policy was Included In 
the library handout which was distributed to all 
incoming students (1975-). Security personnel 
were asked to walk through the building several 
times each day (1978-79). Quiet signs were 
posted and staff members reminded students to 
lower their voices (1979-80). Carrels, group 
tables, and lounge chairs which had originally 
been dispersed throughout the room were 
regrouped by type and the group tables placed 
close to the public service staff. In the fall 
of 1981 a new staff person was hired to monitor 
student noise and the use and abuse of the study 
rooms • 

At Ogonts, more carrel tops were added and 
more open tables removed each year. Staff 
patrols were tried for several fears. "Quiet" 
signs and a letter from the campus pEO asking 
for cooperation were posted in Spring, 1983. 

Each measure was effective as long as the 
staff reinforced the quiet, but as the year wore 
on and the staff got busy with other 
responsibilities, the noise returned. (At 
Berks, the noise grew srrrse when the number of 
users reached 100,000 per year. No such 
correlation was found at Ogonts.) 

During the 1983-84 academic year, the 
libraries at both locations became particularly 
popular social gathering places. Student 
questionnaires administered by university 
officials at that time rate* both libraries very 
highly. Quiet conversations became loud 
conversations. Noisy group activities sometimes 
escalated Into mischief. Students who wanted a 
quiet place to study began to complain. 

Complaints started at Berks as early as 
October when students preparing a persuasive 
speech advocating weekend library hours received 
more comments about the excessive noise l<*vel 
than the additional hours. The complaint, 
culminated in a letter In May, 1984 to the 
Campus Executive Officer from the Organisation 
Assisting Returning Students asking that the 
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library become the quiet study area on campus 
that it was meant to be. The group shared the 
letter with the librarian before sending it« 
Their letter represented the first formal move 
by students to promote quiet in the library. 

Complaints at Ogontz began in February. By 
May, the noise problem in the library was being 
discussed by the Student Government Association, 
the Faculty Senate, sociology classes and the 
campus administration. 

As they had in the past, both libraries 
tried various small measures in an efxfrrt to get 
things under control. The librarian at Berks 
tried to interest the campus administration in 
establishing alternative areas for the students 
to meet. She asked administrators, staff, and 
faculty for help in solving the problem. No 
solutions were generated. At Ogontz, similar 
attempts proved equally fruitless. 

At both locations staff morale declined as 
staff members had to patrol the library to 
retain a semblance of order, and other library 
jcbs vent undone. Members of the respective 
security forces took their time in getting to 
the library when called for major disturbances. 
A breakdown in reporting procedures for 
disturbances occurred at both locations. At 
Berks, the noise situation was viewed as a 
library problem and the librarian was expected 
to deal with it. At Ogontz, the administrative 
support varied from office to office. It was 
becoming apparent that significant steps were 
going to have to be taken. 

Solutions 

Without knowledge of the other's problems, 
the librarians at Berks and Ogontz worked 
independently on solutions to the problem over 
the summer of 1984. The Berks Campus 
administrators met with the librarian and the 
head of security. Breakdowns in reporting were 
identified and the proper reporting procedures 
reviewed. To ensure that incidents are properly 
reported to the Business Manager and the Dean of 
Student Services, the library staff member who 
calls for security assistance now writes up a 
brief summary of the incident and forwards it to 
them. This summary does not replace the 
security report, but does ensure that each 
incident is reported. The Dean of Student 
Services notifies the librarian of action taken 
on the incident. The staff members no longer 
feel that they are on their own when dealing 
with unruly students. Faculty were notified of 
the plans to maintain a quiet atmosphere and 
asked to frequent the library building to help 
lend a more academic atmosphere* 

A change in layout was a major component of 
the intervention. All group tables and 
twenty-six lounge chairs were removed and placed 
in storage. Only fourteen lounge chairs remained 
and these were in a low problem area and used 
mostly for sleeping. Seating at the index 
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tables was induced by one third and signs were 
placed on each tiet of tables, noting that area 
was for index use only and requesting that users 
not block access to the indexes. Carrels were 
arranged so users could not sit side by side and 
w*re placed far enough apart to discourage 
seated conversations. The library main room 
seating was down now from the original 290 s^ats 
to 173 seats. 

The library no longer provided group study 
space. Students who wished to study in a group 
were told to seek space elsewhere on campus. 
Reserve reading policies were relaxed to permit 
material to leave the building for group use. 
At the start of Fall Semester, the librarian and 
library secretary reinforced the public service 
staff monitoring by working at carrels in the 
main rooms during the hours of heaviest use. 
All staff members asked talkers to continue 
their conversations outside the library and 
return later for quiet individual study. The 
library staff no longer needed to determine 
whether a group was studying together or holding 
a social conversation. 

At Ogontz, the librarian met with the 
Campus Executive Officer and the Campus Business 
Officer. With their cooperation, several 
physical changes were made in the library. The 
stacks on all three floors were moved so that 
there were no longer large areas where groups 
could congregate. Carrel tops were screwed on 
to all large tables so that groups could not 
study together. The only lounge chairs kept 
were those directly in front of the reference 
desk. More tables were put outside the library 
in the lobby area so that students were 
encouraged to congregate outside the library. 

Other changes were also made. Rules and 
regulations regarding conduct were posted at the 
door and listed in the student handbook next to 
the list of services provided. A list of empty 
classrooms which could be used for group study 
was posted. The librarian spoke before an 
assembly of all entering freshmen outlining the 
services and rules of the library and asking for 
student cooperation. Group study rooms were no 
longer available and only individual study was 
permitted in the library. 

Probably the most significant change was 
that two older males were hired to sit at the 
entrance of the library and collect student 
identification cards as students came in, and 
return them as they left. Since University 
policy required students to have their ID f s with 
them at all times and surrender them if asked to 
do so by any University staff member, this was 
just an extension of University rules. The 
library staff now could identify everyone in the 
library and could send the ID's of disruptive 
students to the Dean if necessary. 

Conclusions 

Efforts have paid off at both libraries. 
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Starting in the Fall, 1984, there was a 
remarkable difference at both libraries. The 
change has been noted by faculty and students 
through comments, reports, and editorials in the 
Ogcntz papers. Since so many variables were 
introduced at one time, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine what had an effect. 
Possible considerations are: 

1. The physical changes in the library layout 
help to break old habits and force a change 
in behavior. 

2. The students know the library staff is 
serious about maintaining quiet and are 
responding to the efforts. 

3. The "troublemakers" have graduated, reformed, 
flunked out, or no longer come to the library 
because "it isn't any fun anymore." 

Some former troublemakers have actually been 
observed studying. 

4. Since students at Ogontz can be identified 
easily by their surrendered ID cards, and 
those cards can be confiscated and sent to 
the Dean, the students are wary of making 
trouble. 

5. Since behavior in general is better, the 
occasional reminder that is necessary from 
a staff member has more impact than 
constant nagging* 

6. Furniture ^arrangements no longer encourage 
socializing. 

The current solutions may no longer work or 
even be necessary with a new group of students, 
but for the present they have eliminated a 
volatile situation. Perhaps librarians have 
become too interested in making libraries 
attractive to all users instead of the right 
user. Perhaps librarians are too enchanted with 
numbers of users to justify more space, staff, 
books, etc. We do not advocate a return to the 
hush, hush days, but we do agree with Reid that 
we have an obligation to our users to provide a 
quiet atmosphere for study and reflection. 
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Library World 83 (July 1982): 90-91. 
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ROBOT AT THE REFERENCE DESK? 



Karen F. Smith 

Lockwood Library * m 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

Abstract. Libraries seeking to enhance the productivity of reference librarians might consider 
ways to tap librarian expertise while the librarians themselves are off duty. This paper describes an 
experimental computer program designed to provide reference assistance for federal documents in a 
separate government documents department during hours when the regular staff members are not available. 
By making choices from a series of menus the patron conducts his or her own reference interview and is 
given a short list of appropriate reference books to consult. Difficulties to be overcome in the 
development of expert systems for use in reference work are discussed. 



Keywo rds and Phrases 
Instructs 



Bibliographic 

on f Expert Systems, Government 
Documents, Microcomputers, Reference. 



BACKGROUND 

"Robot Performs Household Chores ,"1 
"Robot Chosen for Commencement Speaker," 2 
"Robot Joins Police." 3 "Robot Nurse Reacts 
to Voice Requests,"* "Robot Helps Perform Brain 
Surgery, " b "Robot Documents Librarian to be 
Tested at University," 6 — these are actual 
headlines— all, except the last one, probably 
factual. The robot librarian, unfortunately, 
is still just a dream. 

I say "unfortunately" because a robot 
librarian might be just. the. thing to relieve 
us from overwork, burnout, boredom, and 
frustration. Academic reference librarians 
are caught up in a situation where there are 
too few people co do the work that needs to 
be done; the job keeps expanding; the reference 
sources proliferate; information retrieval 
becomes increasingly complex; and, in spite of 
all our efforts at bibliographic instruction, 
naive end users continue to parade through our 
turnstiles. We are committed to making our 
users "library literate" but how many times can 
you explain how to find periodicals in the 
library without sounding like a robot yourself? 

Two years ago our library experienced 
severe staff cuts and I found nyself the sole 
librarian in the government documents depart- 
ment. The department was open 90 hours per 
week. We had a collection of 350,000 items 
classified and shelved by Superintendent of 
Documents (SuDoc) numbers but not cataloged. 
Students were coming in day and night seeking 
assistance. Professors were asking for tours 
and bibliographic instruction sessions. What 
could I do? At first I tried to cope by 
depending more on the clerical staff and the 
student assistants to provide patron assistance. 
We hired graduate students to work nights and 
weekends. But, it soon became apparent that 
training student assistants to do reference 
work would be an endless, repetitive, and 
extremely time consuming task. It just didn't 
seem like an effective way to increase the 
productivity of the librarian. 



At about the same time, articles about 
expert systems began to appear in computer 
journals. Artificial intelligence research 
was beginning to pay off. Systems had been 
developed which could do real work and it 
seemed to me that this was exactly what the 
library world needed to liberate their experts. 

THE PROJECT 

If a computer could diagnose bacterial 
infections and prescribe treatment why couldn't 
a computer diagnose an information need and 
prescribe a reference book to solve the problem? 
Furthermore, the articles said that a secondary 
function of the expert system was training 
aspiring but neophyte experts, and I figured 
it would be easier to teach the student 
assistants how to tap into a computer system 
than to teach them everything I had learned 
during fifteen years of working with documents. 

I had no idea how to create an exper* 
system but I gathered from the articles that 
you needed a person called a knowledge engineer. 
The knowledge engineer talks to the expert 
about what the expert knows and how he does 
what he does. Expert systems are based on the 
premise that the problem-solving ability of the 
expert is an outgrowth of his knowledge base. 
If that knowledge can be identified and trans- 
ferred to a computer then the computer can also 
solve problems. It is the knowledge engineer's 
job to extract the pertinent information from 
the expert's head and program the computer 
accordingly. 

Not surprisingly, there was a professor 
in our computer science department who was 
involved in expert systems research. More 
amazing was the fact that he was interested 
in how reference librarians "do their thing" 
and he was willing to work with me on such a 
project. We got a small grant, hired a graduate 
student, and proceeded to investigate the 
feasibility of developing a computer assisted 
government documents reference capability. By 
the end of the summer we had a program written 
in LISP, designed to be used by an* ordinary 
person, which would lead the person through a 
decision process to pinpoint the most useful of 
the fifty or so reference books in the depart- 
ment for that person's particular need. 
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The system is limited, by design, to just 
one step in the reference process: the step 
where the reference librarian chooses a 
reference book to satisfy the patron 1 s informa- 
tion need* We g*ve the patron the call number 
of the book and as>~ me that s/he can find it 
on the shelves and figure out how to use it. 
The reference interview is handled by pro- 
viding an overview of government produced 
information in the form of menus and letting 
the patron choose the area which most closely 
matches his inquiry. The basic choice is 
whether the person is looking for a specific 
document or looking for information on a topic, 
(See Sample Search] 

PROBLEMS 

Grappling with a real project such as 
this is a good wsy to experience first hand the 
problems facing artificial intelligence 
research. The first problem involves specify- 
ing a suitable domain for the expert system. 
The knowledge based systems that have been 
developed up to now, even the commercially 
successful ones, operate on a rather small body 
of fc^ts as compared to the total body of 
recorded knowledge which is the domain of the 
general reference librarian. The ability of 
the librarian to switch mental gears instantly 
and place each new inquiry in its proper context 
is the most difficult feat for the computer to 
replicate. 

Expert systems operate in specialized, 
well-defined subject areas, whereas government 
publishing gets into all subject areas. So 
there was some question about whether government 
documents librarianship was a manageable domain 
for an expert system. I reasoned that the 
bibliographic knowledge of the documents 
librarian is less dependent on subject exper- 
tise than on other factors. Whether the 
librarian recommends using the Publications 
Reference File or the Monthly Catalog is not 
so mucn dependent on the topic of tlie inquiry 
as it is on factors such as the purpose of the 
inquiry, time period involved, or specificity 
of information available to work with. 
Government documents is a specialty area 
within librarianship. It is an area often 
handled separately in research guides. Thus it 
seemed reasonable to try to develop an expert 
system to handle the types of questions fielded 
by the documents librarian. 

On the other hand, the domain must be 
complicated enough to make good use of the 
capabilities of the computer. If you can 
describe fifty document reference tools on a 
handout with a chart showing when to use what, 
why do you need a fancy computerized system? 
Ky premise is that people won't read the 
descriptions of fifty reference books. They 
want individualized attention. And they don't 



want to learn about CIS Index when what they 
need is ASI. Most iTBFanans concede that 
governmenOocuments reference is complicated. 
You can make do with the Monthly Catalog if 
you have to but there are times when other 
tools do the job more quickly. We decided that 
a system that would direct a library patron to 
one or more of the fifty most used reference 
tools in thr documents department would be a 
system won, oveloping. 

After you have specified the domain, the 
next problem is to identify the knowledge 
which one must have to operate in that domain. 
What does the expert need to know before making 
a decision? What are the facts which lead to 
a particular conclusion? What rules of thumb 
does the expert use? Most of us don't think 
about what we do, we just do it. So, figuring 
out how we do it can be a time consuming, 
although valuable, process. There are those 
who believe that this is the most important 
aspect of expert systems research. Capturing 
knowledge which has never before been written 
down is a contribution in and of itself. 
However, transferring knowledge from the human 
expert to the computer system is proving to be 
the bottleneck slowing down the advancement of 
expert systems development. If the knowledge 
engineer is unfamiliar with the field of 
expertise, the process is even slower. 

My knowledge engineer, a graduate student 
in computer science, had never worked on an 
expert system before so we proceeded in a rather 
ad hoc manner. Actually, we were not atypical. 
This whole field of endeavor is so new that 
there are few established methods. We had two 
things to work with: the list of reference 
tools and a collection of reference questions 
asked in the department during the previous 18 
months. We operated from both ends toward the 
middle. 

From the collection of reference questions 
we knew that the service v/e perform most often 
is helping people locate specific documents 
already known to them. In the case of federal 
documents this means identifying the SuDoc 
number; a relatively straightforward procedure 
when the title and date are known and easy to 
program. The more difficult task was dealing 
with requests for information on a topic, for 
that required providing a conceptual framework 
for the government documents domain. Branch 
of government, type of answer needed, time 
period, type of reference book.. .nothing was 
quite adequate and we never did solve this 
problem to our complete satisfaction. I felt I 
was delving into the fundamental mysteries of 
the universe. I still keep hoping for one of 
those Ah Ha!! experiences where the big picture 
suddenly becomes clear and all the pieces fall 
neatly into place. 
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However, in addition to the supply of 
reference questions, we also had our reference 
tools a$ a resource to guide us. We asked, 
"What is this book good for? What does it do?" 
Library card catalogs, for the most part, do 
not describe reference books adequately ♦ The 
people who can benefit from CIS Index are not 
going to be looking in the suUJect catalog 
under Law— United States— -Indexes ♦ And how 
is the card United States— Statistics going 
to reveal the power of ASI_ Index? Even 
reference librarians sometimes have trouble 
finding sources in the card catalog when they 
know they exist but have forgotten the exact 
title. A computerized reference system lends 
itself to in-depth indexing to bring out the 
special features of every reference tool. Many 
reference books have secondary uses, hidden 
information that only the frequent user is 
aware of* The computer makes it possible to 
find those secret gems again because the 
computer never forgets. When you hand out 
the U»S. Government Manual do you always 
remind the patron that the defunct agencies 
listed in Appendix A are not included in the 
index? 

By working with what the people wanted 
to know and with what the reference books had 
to offer, we developed an outline of government 
information resources which is pragmatic, if 
not elegant. The next big problem was how to 
communicate with the computer. Although there 
are computers on the market that respond to 
voice commands and there are computers that 
talk, science is very far from developing a 
computer system which would listen to a person's 
voiced request and respond like a librarian. 
So, a natural language interface not yet being 
feasible, we limited ourselves to a menu based 
system. Menu choices have the advantage of 
being readily understood by both people and 
computers. Expert systems that demand 
communication in a specialized language will 
not be appropriate for libraries. 

Twenty years ago, Jesse Shera wrote about 
automation and the reference librarian. He 
said, "The important point... is that the machine 
problems £er se are well on the way to solution; 
the great unsolved problems are those which are 
fundamental to the reference situation itself. 
In short, we can now build the machines... but 
we do not know how to use them intelligently in 
the reference library environment. The 
machines are ready for us, or very soon will 
be, but we are still very far from being ready 
for machines."' Today, I believe, we are 
ready; not eager perhaps; but accepting of the 
fact that the computer will occupy a position 
of importance in the reference setting. 
Computers never get tired, or cross, or bored. 
They have the potential to provide a consistent, 
if minimal, level of service at the reference 
desk, freeing the librarian to work on problems 
requiring more creativity or demanding greater 
intellectual effort. 



SAMPLE SEARCH 

Welcome to the Documents Department. This 
system will help you find reference books for 
U.S. documents. If you need New York State 
or Canadian documents, please see the librarian. 
The key to the federal documents collection is 
the Superintendent of Documents (SuDoc) number. 
Ihe SuDoc number arranges documents on the 
shelves by issuing agency, not necessarily by 
subject. If you have a citation which includes 
the SuDoc natter, you can proceed directly to 
the shelves. Otherwise you will be directed to 
various catalogs and indexes in the reference 
collection where SuDoc numbers can be located. 
The following are typical SuDoc numbers: 
EP 1.2:L44/3 Y4.G79/2:M64 LC 1.1:982. Do 
you wish to continue? Type 'yes 1 or 'no 1 and 
press KEEOTN. 

********************************************** 

YES 

********************************************** 

Are you looking for: 

1. a particular document for which you have a 
title? 

2. a particular document for which you have 
seme number such as a bill number? 

3. information on seme subject? 

Select your choice by entering 1, 2, or 3 and 
press KETTOJ. 

*********************** :********************** 

3 

********************************************** 

Do you want: 

1. Biographical information? 

2. Numeric data? 

3. Laws concerning your subject? 

4. Peculations concerning your subject? 

5. Court cases concerning your subject? 

6. Executive orders or presidential state- 
ments? 

7. Information produced by the Congress? 

8. Bills concerning your subject? 

9. Names, addresses, or phone numbers? 

10. Information contained in treaties? 

11. Information in technical reports? 

12. Information about grants, fellowships, 
or jobs? 

13. Periodical articles? 

14 . General information from pairphlets or 
books? 

15. Something not covered above? 

Select 1-15 by entering the appropriate nurber, 
and press RETURN . 
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*************************************** 



*************************************** 

Use the following sources: 

1. The Official Congressional Directory 
located in the reference collection, 
DOC REF JK1011. See the heading 
'Biographies 1 in the front of the book 
and the Individual Index in the back. 

2. The CIS Index located on the index 
table, DOC REF Z1223 A22. This 
reference tool can be used for informa- 
tion covering 1970 to the present. 

3. The Congressional Record located 
in the reference collection and the 
stacks under SuDoc number X/ (session 
of Congress) . See the annual index 
for the year the person died, was 
appointed, or otherwise became prominent. 

The Cumulative Subject Index to the 
Monthly Catalog located in the reference 
collection, DOC REF Z1223 A182. See the 
heading 'Biography 1 as well as the names 
of individuals. 5. The Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress 
located in the Lockwood reference 
collection, Ref JK1010 AS 1971. 6. The 
Congressional Staff Directory located in 
the reference collection, Ref JK1012 C66. 



1. Los Angeles Times (June 22, 1984). 

2. Washington Post (May 1, 1983). 

3. Los Angeles Times (January 20, 1984). 

4. Buffalo News (April 14, 1985). 

5. Buffalo News (April 18, 1985). 

6. Library Journal 110:30 (February 1, 1985). 

7. Jesse Shera, "Automation and the Reference 
Librarian," R0 3:7 (July 1964). 
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ONLINE SEARCHING AND THE RESEARCH PROCESS 



Patricia Tegler and Connie Miller 

Kirkland & Ellis University of Illinois at Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 

Abstract , Under uhe dominating influence of the concepts of recall and precision, online database 

searches have been evaluated in terms of the characteristics of the bibliographies they produce. This 

static, product-oriented approach ignores the interactive potential of online files and places online 
searching outside of the organic and creative aspects of the research process. The relevance of online 

databases, and of the information specialists who use them or teach others to use them, to the process of 

research depends upon their ability to contribute to a trial-and-error reformulation of problems under 
investigation. 



Keywords and Phrases . Online searching; 
database searching; research process; recall; 
precision; information retrieval. 

Despite evidence that researchers seek 
information in ways which are quite different 
from a logical linear search strategy model, 
librarians persist in relating to the infor- 
mation seeking process as if it were static and 
product-oriented. Even online searching, which 
is generally considered to be flexible and 
interactive, is viewed merely as an alternate 
method of compiling a bibliography. The 
bibliography is considered a fixed and final 
product to be measured exclusively according to 
the limited variables of recall and precision. 
By having such a restricted view of online 
searching and its potential benefits to 
researchers, librarians fail to take full advan- 
tage of their role in the academic- research com- 
munity. If librarians wish to be relevant to 
researchers, and to offer valuable services to 
an important constituency, they must fully 
understand the organic nature of research and 
the ways that scholars seek information. They 
must further understand and facilitate the 
significant way that online searching can 
contribute to and enhance the research process. 

The view of research as a linear, highly 
structured, logical process has been challenged 
by studies which indicate that scholars work in 
ways which can best be described as cyclical, 
organic, and intuitive.* These illogical and 
intuitive approaches to research mirror them- 
selves in seemingly random, haphazard approaches 
to locating pertinent information. Rather than 
following systematic library search strategies, 
scholars generally employ less structured 
methods, such as browsing, consulting with 
colleagues, or tracing footnotes and 
bibliographies. Printed indexes, by their very 
nature, tend to limit creative, cyclical 
interaction between researchers and information. 
Online systems, on the other hand, have the 
potential to facilitate highly interactive 
seeker-information dialogues, just the type of 
interchange which is integral and essential to 
the trial-and-error^ process involved in 
research. To date, however, this potential for 
interaction and its corresponding benefits to 
the scholar have not been fully realized. 
Further, the limited ways in which online 
searches have been evaluated have hindered a 
full understanding of the organic nature of the 
online process. 

o 
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A key to exploiting the potential of the 
online process for researchers lies in 
understanding the distinction between seeking 
information on "topics** and seeking information 
on "problems.** Swanson claims that "creative 
scientific research does not begin with a 
• topic 1 but with a problem — a researcher must 
be puzzled, curious,, in a sense 'bothered 9 about 
something. M 3 As scholars research a "problem,** 
the questions they ask and the information they 
seek shifts and changes. Each new finding 
alters what follows. "Research," as Maurice 
Line describes it, M is a process that does not 
allow for too formal organization. "^ integral 
to the loose structure of research is the infor- 
mation seeking behavior of researchers. Stoan 
states that "scholars. •• follow no mechanical 
procedure of thinking up a topic, doing 
background reading on it..., going through the 
card catalog.... consulting indexes for 
articles,** etc. * Instead they most frequently 
locate additional information through the 
bibliographies of previously identified 
material. This bibliographic tracking technique 
closely approximates the actual research pro- 
cess. It is organic and cyclical and manifests 
what Swanson describes as the trial-and-error, 
problem-oriented process of information 
retrieval. 6 

This trial-and-error process of information 
seeking is quite different from a highly struc- 
tured search strategy approach, and unlike it, 
does not result in a complete, final 
bibliography. In trial-and-error searching both 
the process of the search and its products can 
lead the researcher to alter the original 
understanding of the problem, and may lead to 
additional sources of information. The tradi- 
tional methods of evaluating information 
searches, recall and precision, have completely 
overlooked this generative, creative aspect of a 
search. By evaluating the product and not the 
process, recall and precision limit our 
understanding of Information searches and fall 
to measure them effectively. 

Recall and precision measure a specific 
retrieved bibliography within the context of a 
particular database. Recall is the percentage 
of relevant documents retrieved out of all rele- 
vant documents in the database. If all possible 
relevant items are retrieved from the database 
or databases, the bibliography has achieved 100 
percent recall, precision is the percentage of 
relevant documents retrieved of all the docu- 
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ments retrieved. If half of the documents in 
the bibliography are relevant, its precision 
rate is 50 percent. Let us assume that for a 
particular topic there are 200 relevant cita- 
tions in a database. A search for fiat topic 
results in a bibliography of 160 citations. 
Eighty of the citations are relevant. The 
search has achieved a recall rate of 40%, or 80 
of 200, and a precision rate of 50%, or 80 of 
160. 

Both recall and precision depend on rele- 
vance, an extremely difficult concept to 
measure. Harter summarizes two different types 
of relevance which have been identified: 

The first type of relevance is "on the 
topic," which is the kind of relevance that 
would apply in subject searches. A docu- 
ment is relevant to a topical query if it 
is on the subject named by the requester. 
Relevance in this sense can be judged by an 
individual or by a community of experts; it 
is objective and involves public knowledge. 
The second type of relevance is similar to 
what Kemp and others have referred to as 
"pertinence** — it is a subjective, private 
"creation of new knowledge" by the 
requester in the context of a personal 
information need. In this sense, relevance 
is not a property of a document and a 
request, but is the property of a document 
and a requester. 7 

Measurement of recall and precision is 
generally based on the identification of rele- 
vance according to the first, more objective 
meaning of the terra. Search results get high 
marks for precision when a large percentage of 
the citations retrieved appear to be **on the 
topic." The specific information needs of the 
requester may or may not be met by these highly 
precise results. Recall and precision, there- 
fore, measure the performance of the database or 
system. They do not and cannot measure the 
value of a search to a requester. 

The concept of recall itself is a highly 
questionable one. In the first place, recall 
cannot be accurately estimated. Using either 
definition of relevance it is impossible to 
detetraine the total number of documents in a 
database which are relevant to a given request 
or requester. Secondly, total recall is rarely 
desirable or valuable. The retrieval of all 
relevant documents would frequently constitute 
too much information, and a surplus can be as 
problematic as a deficiency. Furthermore, 
recall can only measure a specific bibliography 
against a hypothetically relevant portion of a 
database. It measures the value of the search 
process itself, therefore, only in terras of a 
quantifiable product. 

To be an important part of research, 
however, the process of an online search and the 
products of that search must move beyond the 
restrictions of recall and precision. Hawkins, 
Bates, Vigil, and others have described 
heuristic techniques, like title and descriptor 
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scanning, citation pearl growing, tne "notting" 
out of previous sets, and "interactive 
scanning," which help a searcher make more 
effective use of online file capabilities.^ 
But, the best techniques can still be limited by 
a topical, recall-and-precision dominated 
approach. Consider, for example, a search of 
the ERIC database for citations on end-user 
searching. Since no thesaurus term, "end-user" 
currently exists, a searcher could develop a 
group of synonymous terms using the thesaurus or 
begin with a free-text approach and locate syn- 
onyms by printing several citations in the 
title-descriptor format. Terms like 
Online-Systems, Information-Retrieval, or 
Information-Seeking could be combined with 
Training, User-Satisfaction, or Surveys to 
result in high recall. Limiting the com- 
binations to precise user groups, e.g. 
College-Faculty or Health-Personnel, could 
increase precision. A systematic process of 
notting out already examined sets could elimi- 
nate needless duplication. Logically, this 
technique of framing an information request in 
terms of statically defined synonyms could not 
be faulted. 

Titles and descriptors function, however, 
as more than static synonyms. Words which name 
or describe books or articles act as signposts, 
embodying conceptual approaches to research or 
indicating directions taken. In this fuller 
sense, they function as powerful disseminators 
of information whose importance lies less with 
their potential for becoming part of online 
search logic and more with their potential to 
reshape a research question. A logical com- 
bination of topical synonyms for the term end- 
users is directed toward the development of a 
final product: a high recall and/or high preci- 
sion bibliography. Interacting with words as 
signposts begins the generative process of 
reformulating an original information request. 
This generative process depends upon a willing 
suspension of logic, a leap, that is, into the 
illogical or intuitive world of pertinence. 9 
Harter calls an illogically interactive search a 
"problem-oriented" online inquiry which is "an 
integral part of science itself *"10 

How could the search for end-user searching 
citations have been different? "Full service 
document delivery: our likely future" is one 
title that a free text search of ERIC would 
retrieve. This citation app^" rs minimally rele- 
vant at best; none of the logical synonym com- 
binations listed above would retrieve it. By 
suspending logic, however, and responding to the 
words in the title, a researcher intent on de- 
veloping an end-user searching program in an 
academic library might alter direction con- 
siderably, including in the development of the 
program an online document ordering option. 

Whether logically or illogically conducted, 
an online search results in a bibliographic pro- 
duct. Like the words in titles or descriptors, 
the importance of this product lies less with 
its potential to supply information on a topic 
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and more with Its potential to alter the direc- 
tion of research. Each document from the 
bibliography, while potentially of direct use 
for its content, also performs the "indirect 
function. ..of stimulating a reformulation of 
(a) request." 11 In addition, each document is a 
primary source, the bibliography of which pro- 
vides an entry for the researcher into the 
literature* of the field. Because "the primary 
literature indexes itself, and does so with 
greater comprehensiveness, better analytics, and 
greater precision than does the secondary 
literature," 12 whether the bibliography achieves 
high recall or consists of citations precisely 
relevant to the researcher's topic is imma- 
terial. The bibliographic product of an online 
search functions as a gateway into a citation 
network and, thus, participates in the cyclical, 
organic process of research. 

Viewed statically or as ends in themselves, 
neither the process nor the product of an online 
search can be anything but ancillary to 
research. A logical search based on heuristic 
techniques with a high recall or high precision 
bibliographic product will, almost by default, 
result in articles or books through which a 
researcher can gain entry into a citation net- 
work. The best bibliographic product, however, 
the one which includes lllogically relevant 
(pertinent) as well as logically relevant cita- 
tions, will only result from a search in which 
Information disseminated (through words in 
titles and descriptors) during the process 
contributes to a reformulation of the 
researcher's request. lllogically relevant or 
pertinent sources will open up citation networks 
of their own. This cyclical organic type of 
search operates according to what Abraham Kaplan 
calls its own "logic-in-use, (an) internal 
logic. • (which,) as it germinates and 
develops. •• dictates the sources sought out at 
each stage along the way." 1 ^ By responding to 
the document delivery concept, the researcher 
developing the end-user searching program opened 
a whole new avenue of literature to explore. 
Because "logic-in-use" is essential to an or- 
ganic, research-related online search, Harter 
predicts the inevitability of end-user 
searching. !4 While his prediction is undeniably 
correct, the idea that online searches integral 
to the research process must operate according 
to a "logic-in-use" seems related less to who 
performs a search than to how well a search is 
performed. If librarians who perform online 
searches for researchers or who offer online 
training to end-users fail to understand and to 
communicate the vital and essential implications 
of the cyclical, organic illogical nature of 
research for the process and products of an 
online search they risk becoming irrelevant. 
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The private, liberal arts college 
is the oldest institution of higher 
education in the United States. For 350 
years, it has assumed the responsibility 
for providing general education experi- 
ences for the student wishing not only 
to prepare for a career but also for the 
life of an informed citizen. 

y The last decade or so has seen an 
economic blight affecting higher edu- 
cation in the United States, and many 
of the private, liberal arts colleges 
have been affected more forcefully than 
have been universities or publically- 
owned colleges. Indeed, some private 
colleges have failed and have closed 
their doors* Others, while not in any 
immediate danger of economic collapse, 
find themselves continually faced with 
unpleasant and difficult decisions 
dictated by economic conditions. These 
unpleasant and difficult decisions 
affect the colleges' libraries and 
force some unpleasant choices. 

This "Idea Brief 11 is designed to 
urovide some relief for the libraries 
of small, private, liberal arts col- 
leges. It proposes the substitution of 
online search capability in the college 
library for the more expensive indexing 
and abstracting services. 

In many of the libraries to which 
this "Idea Brief" is addressed, expen- 
sive indexing and abstracting services 
are not in abundance, but two of these, 
Biological Abstracts and Chemical 
Abstracts , are of a sine qua non nature 
to the departments which mate use of 
them. It is the use to which depart- 
ments in the small liberal arts college 
put these two abstracting services that 
will allow the proposal I make here to 
be successful. 



these is to teach students how to access 
the literature of biology and chemistry. 
For this purpose, a current subscription 
to the abstracts is not necessary; last 
year's volumes will serve this purpose 
admirably. The other purpose for which 
the abstracting services are used is 
current literature searching by faculty. 
But chen, the liberal arts college has 
little or no research mission and its 
faculty are expected primarily to teach; 
little is expected in the way of re- 
search and scholarship. Thus, the use 
of the abstracting services for current 
literature searching can be expected to 
be low. 

In light of the foregoing, the 
proposal here is to cancel subscriptions 
to both Biological Abstracts and to 
Chemical Abstracts , to retain existing 
issues for teaching the use of these 
abstracts, and to establish online 
search services in the library to allow 
for searching of current biological and 
chemical literature. The amount of 
searching of current literature can be 
expected to be minimal because of the 
posture of the college and, thus, the 
savings can be shifted to other purposes 
in the library. 
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Studies have been done to investi- 
gate the substitution of online search- 
ing for print subscriptions,! but most 
of these have been conducted in larger 
libraries, in larger institutions, than 
the small liberal arts college. 2 in the 
departments of biology or chemistry in 
the liberal arts college, the emphasis 
is overwhelmingly on teaching and these 
departments use Biological and Chemical 
Abstracts for two purposes. One of 
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THE OPEN SYSTEM IOTERCONNECTION AS 
A WIPING BLOCK IN ELECTRONIC NETWORKING 

Richard W. Boss 
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Bethesda, Maryland 

Abstract. This position paper discusses the Open System Interconnection Reference Model (the OSI), a 
framework^ within i vfr ich standards are being developed for the linking of computer systems of all types, and 
being used for different applications. It is the author's contention that the library conrounity should 
^ S ^ at fX^^ framework of the OSI so that library systems can link not only with one 
another, but also with other systems in their organizations. 
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ELECTRONIC NETWORKING 

No aspect of library automation develop- 
ment appears to have stimulated as much discus- 
sion in the past year as networking, or the 
linking of different computer systems. There 
were mote than a dozen presentations on the 
topic at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Library Association in 1985 art! at least three 
vendors have announced networking products in 
t* * past year. Several presentations have been 
scheduled for this ACRL Conference. 



This position paper discusses the Open 
System Interconnection Reference Model (the 
OSI), a framework within vrtiich standards are 
being developed for the linking of computer 
systems of all types, and being used for 
different applications, it is the author's 
contention that the library community should 
develop its standards within the framework of 
the OSI so that library systems can link not 
only with one another, but also with other 
systems in their organizations. 

The Matheson Model 

The Mathesonl report recommendation that 
academic health sciences centers and hospitals 
should take immediate steps to implement a 
network that facilitates the flow of recorded 
knowledge can be considered a model for the 
future of other libraries. The report envi- 
sions the interconnection of many computer 
systems in an institution to that of the libra- 
ry as well as the library's to that of other 
libraries. However, most academic health 
sciences centers and hospitals have several 
computer systems, political forces are often 
responsible for a decentralized approach to 
automation, but an equally significant factor 
is that practical economics dictate that 
"off-the-shelf" software be used as much as 
possible. Such software may require different 
hardware configurations for different applica- 
tions. For example, most integrated library 
system software relies on operating systems and 
programming languages not commonly used for 
medical records and financial applications. 
Otoe creation of a network vrtiich spans applica- 
tions will, therefore, require linkages among 
different systems. 
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When one system is linked to another 
because different functions are on separate 

^K in tL° r k^i* there is a need to accomp- 
lish the transfer of information between 

^nterfaceT 3 "^' *** SyStems said to be 
" Homogeneous and Heterogeneous systems 

The other system to which an interface is 
sought may be one with nearly identical or 
homogeneous" hardware and software, or it may 

?! ^^ eter ? 9 u ne ? us " svstem which has complete^ 
ly different hardware and software. Interfaces 
to heterogeneous systems —be they single-func- 
o,~!L. ^ stems <* integrated multi-function 
systems-are more difficult to achieve than 
linkages to homogeneous systems. This is due 
not only to the technical differences between 

f-nft^ _ the svstems involved may not be 

interfaces, Their reluctance may be due to 
competitive reasons or because there i^ not 

W?f P°, tential Cwn future sales to 

justify the expense of interface development. 

Types of Interfaces 

m2*h JS\ mre ***** once a week to once a 
inbtSS, *" *" "** W» « «o-Upe 
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• Ttermi nal- to- compo ter 

• Oomputer-to-oomputer via ad hoc imple- 
mentation 

• Oomputer-to-canputer via 061 

Tterminal-to-eomputer interfaces permit a 
terminal to log directly onto a system and per- 
form limited operations* The usual subset of 
functions supported by a tenninal-to-oomputer 
interface include: searching the data base, 
leaving messages and transferring information* 
With a terminal-to-computer interface , the 
terminal operator has to know the oottmands and 
procedures for using the other system. This 
can be a challenge when interfaces to several 
systems are maintained* 

Computer-to-computer interfaces involve 
the physical linkages of computers so that they 
can exchange information* In addition to sup- 
porting data exchange, a computer-to-computer 
interface enables a terminal on one computer 
system to access the other system via the 
computer on the first system, and perform all 
of the same activities in a manner transparent 
to the terminal operator* 

Interfaces which use the 061 model require 
that each separate system be able to meet two 
sets of standards: the internal standards of 
the particular system, and the common, exter- 
nal, standards of OSI* When the separate 
systems need to link with one another, they can 
do so using external networks designed to 
accommodate the OSI standards* 

Linking Homogeneous Systems * Coirputer-to- 
oomputer interfaces, Involving homogeneous 
systems in the same computer room, are well 
established. They usually involve wiring the 
machines together* Telecommunications and 
special networking software, rather than direct 
wirinq, are required to establish oomputer-to- 
computer interfaces among homogeneous systems 
which are at some distance from one another* 

Such interfaces are well within the 
state-of-the-art but they were not achieved in 
the library environment until mid-1984. 
Several vendors now offer software which 
enables a search to be started on the local 
integrated library system and saved foe search- 
ing on another remote system from the same 
vendor without rekeying* Each system that 
participates in the network is assigned a code 
which allows users to identify the system(s) 
they wish to access in a particular trans- 
action. Some vendors provide software that 
makes it possible for a library to specify a 
default search for each terminal attached to 
the local system. The default search list in 
the local system identifies the other systems 
which support the data bases to be accessed in 
the course of processing a transaction initi- 
ated from the terminal. When a transaction is 
initiated at the terminal, the terminal 
examines the default search list. If it speci- 
fies that only the local system to which the 
terminal is attached should be searched, then 
no external systems are accessed. if the 
default search list includes one or more remote 



systems, then appropriate data accesses to the 
remote systems are included in the execution of 
the user's transaction. The user can override 
the default search and enter in specific in- 
structions for the searching of other systems* 

However, even vtoen two homogeneous, inte- 
grated library systems are linked at the 
hardware and software levels, searching may not 
be easy* This is because the data bases on the 
two systems may not conform to the same stand- 
ards* The arrangement of system files may vary 
considerably even though both systems were 
supplied by the same vendor. In most situa- 
tions it will, therefore, be necessary to 
develop standards foe oonmon representation of 
data before useful computer-to-oomputer inter- 
facing can be achieved* 

Linking Heterogeneous Systems* Libraries 
seeking linxages between tneiF" systems and 
those of other libraries will have to antici- 
pate that the majority of the other systems 
will involve the use of different hardware and 
software* in the library environment, linkages 
between heterogeneous systems have been 
achieved between the terminal of m integrated 
library system and a bibliographic utility, as 
l!^ 1 if **tween a turnkey system terminal «ri 
the CPU of another turnkey system, but not 
directly between CPUs* These are, therefore, 
terminal-to-computer interfaces* 

The movement of bibliographic data anong 
heterogeneous systems poses unique technical, 
economic and political obstacles. Historical- 
ly most of ^search and applications in 
the area of computer-to-ccmputer interfacing 
appears to have been motivated by the desire to 
fully utilize expensive computer resources 
rather than to facilitate the movement of large 
amounts of information. Most of the oldest 
ocrjputer networks in business ocganizatwlS 
academic institutions link large mainfrane 
computers in several computing centers* tore 
recent work has fecused on distributed proces- 
sing; the creation of multi-processor systems 
If?* lar ?i cocnpar \ ies government agencies 
that wish to decentralize their computer 
ffi?** exceptions, these distri- 

~!^o/3£ tems °°«tinue to have a highly 
centralized structure with nost of the proclss- 

ffltaii^ ^J** lar *« Antral 

installation. The design and structure of the 

is^ed^a,^^^ is ^° «*»lXy *min- 
lscered and controlled. The centralized struc- 

***** highly ce^ralSS 
*u **? easier to desi 9 n ' PPerate and 
control than decentralized s^temsT Even 

system by or foe the system^ a£Zc. i„ otter 
wogs^multxjuri^ictional problems' ha?e°&n 

What we are seeking to interface or link 
in tte case of libraries are several irtfepen- 
f" 3 fu "y developer* library systems, or 
even library systems and systems comitte.1 to 
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other applications in the same institution. 
Such an effort involves interfacing computer 
systems with different hardware and different 
software using various programming languages, 
9ome of them proprietary and confidential. 
There may also be different file structures, 
operational features, command languages, record 
access methods, indexing methods, system 
performance priorities, and so fbtth. Most 
important of all, the competing vendors may 
have little incentive to cooperate with one 
another* 

Gomputer-to-computer interfaces are parti- 
cularly difficult to achieve, but such direct 
communication between or among heterogeneous 
systems has the advantage of providing full 
access to and full control of all files, except 
v*>en restrictions may be imposed for adminis- 
trative reasons* 

The State of Interfacing Library Systems * 
As of mid-1985, the most common interfaces 
between independent, heterogeneous, integrated 
library systems were terminal-to-computer 
interfaces. They involve the use of a terminal 
of one integrated library system to access the 
computer of another integrated library system. 
Such dial-up access can be readily implemented 
by individual organizations without depending 
on vendors to find solutions* 

The approach is relatively simple. It is 
merely necessary to determine: 1) whether a 
dial-up port is available on the system to be 
accessed, 2) at what baud rate the system to be 
accessed transmits, 3) the willingness of the 
manager of the other system to allow access, 4) 
the procedures for signing on and off the 
system, and 5) the search strategies, it is 
also necessary to add a modem if the terminal 
being used to access the system does not 
already have one. Despite the fact that this 
type of interface works, it is not widely used 
because it is difficult to access multiple 
integrated library systems efficiently. Each 
system requires knowledge of different proce- 
dures, artf the search results are difficult to 
use in any form other than as direct displays 
or printouts. 

The Need to Build Networks . It is the 
desire of most library users toTiave immediate 
access to the latest information. Ideally, 
this involves access not only to an integrated 
library system and linkages among library 
systems, but also 'inkages between integrated 
library systems and remote bibliographic data 
bases, full-text data bases of journal litera- 
ture, knowledge bases, and other information 
systems. In addition to providing access among 
such systems, interfaces should also support 
the use of the results of one search to formu- 
late a search on another system an! to carbine 
the results of several searches And manipulate 
them using text editing, statistical and other 
software packages. 

Obviously neither tape nor terminal-to- 
oomputer interfaces provides an appropriate 
solution to linking such a wide range of sys- 
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tens. The technical- political, a^tf economic 
problems inherent in developing and maintaining 
a newber of computer-to-computer interfaces 
appear overwhelming. The answer, therefore, 
appears to be the adoption of startfards for 
r.etvorking* All hardware and software would ibe 
required to conform to these starriards. Libra- 
ries are not the only fields in which this 
needs exists* Ideally, broad computer-irtfus- 
try-wide standards would be followed to spread 
the costs of their development and implementa- 
tion over as wide a base as possible. The 
standards that currently appear" most likely to 
be widely adopted are those of the OSI model. 

Role of the International standards 
Organization 

The International Standards Organization 
(190) begin seeking an alternative to \t* 
existing interfaces in the 1970s. The *proat,.< 
of the ISO has been to assert that the nunber 
of interfacing combinations among different 
types of computers could be reduced if it were 
possible to define the types of linkage 
required, establish standards or parameters 
for each category, anil persuade computer manu- 
facturers to support at least the minimal 
oormon standards for each type of interfacing. 
The result was the development of a network 
model based on the concept of an open systems 
interconnection (OSI). 

The OSI Model . The OSI reference model is 
not a detailed specification for any carticular 
network design, but a conceptual "fraroework 
WAthin vtoich »?-.andard interconnect procedures 
can be defined. Once defined as protocols aai 
implemented by computer hardware manufacturers 
and software designers, these procedures would 
enable users of different cwiputer systems to 
mation 000 ^ syst€ms exc *™9e infor- 

fc . A* OSI model is concerned with defining 
tnose elements of a computer system that impact 
upon linkage to external systems. such 

ti^^,* 001 ^ 1 *** Physical entities-such 
as the plug which connects a oanputing device 
to the power sua?ly-a*J abstract desiqn 
concepts-such as the way in which an applica- 
tions program formats data for output fran the 
system. Tor the purposes of the OSI motel, a 
oc^utxng device can be a mainframe, mini- or 
?«? : ??? npUter or a termi ™l which has the 
c?^! i2f noe nece . ssar y f <* information proces- 

S^LTl^^TT 10 ^^* interconnected 
systems may, but need not be, products of the 
same ^ndor. The nodel's only* required 2 
that a system be connected to a physical 
^nications nediun through which acS «J 
toe gained to one or more other systems. The 
m^iun can be as single as a ortnt-t^point 
ooni^xcations line such as a voi^rade £le- 

£S 35 onropl i? x 35 m interconnected 
packet-switched netvork such as TYMNET or 

Tte open systems model or concept is based 
on a layered architecture which segments the 
problems of systems linkage into different 
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functional layers arranged in a hierarchy. 
Each layer has unique attributes and interacts 
with adjacent layers. Each layer defines a 
discrete task that is essential for the linking 
of systems, and the layers build on each other 
to define operations of increasing complexity. 
Tte layers defined in the OSI model and their 
major functions are: 

• Physical layer — Permits the transfer of 

a simple data stream over a physical 

circuit • 

. Data link layer — Responsible for the 
reliable delivery of data vdiich direct 
the link, and user information, from 
one point to another or over a more 
elaborate multipoint link. 

. Network layer — Selects a route from 
among the available data links in a 
network. 

. Transport layer— Provides the controls 
to ensure end-user to end-user informa- 
tion transfer; the user does not have 
to be concerned about validating, the 
actual movement of the information. 

. Session layer — Coordinates the communi- 
cations interchange between application 
processes which require the interfacing 
of separate systems. 

. Presentation layer — Ensures compatible 
syntax among the communicating proces- 
ses by adjusting data structures, 
formats, and codes to those used by the 
systems being linked. 

. Application layer — Provides a window by 
which the user of a system gains access 
to the communications services provided 
by the OSI architecture. 

The OSI layers are often described by 
their numerical position in the model; for 
example, the physical layer is Level 1 , and the 
application layer is Level 7. An excellent 
detailed description of the layers is presented 
in Auerbach Publishers' Data Communications, a 
major loose-leaf service available in over 
1,000 libraries. 

Other communications protocols that have 
not been adopted as international standards are 
also based on layered models; for excmple IBM's 
System Network Architecture (SNA) and Digital's 
DECnet. These architectures, however, are 
homogeneous because total compatibility occurs 
only within one vendor's family of products. 
With the open systems architecture, the layered 
approach is used as a skeleton on which 
compatibility is built between heterogeneous 
systems. 
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Status of tba ost. significant progress 
has been achieved in the effort to establish an 
open systems architecture. The architectural 
model was officially approver! in 1983 as an 
international standard. Since International 
Standards Organization includes representatives 
from users, vendors, carriers, and governments, 
the consensus on a globally acceptable cc xnuni- 
cations architecture should result in consi- 
derable progress. 

Open systems compatibility is already 
widely available at the lower layers (layers 
1-3) of the architecture. Ttoe CCITT X.25 
public data network interface, for example, 
spans the physical, link, and network layers. 

From a communications compatibility stand- 
point, the transport layer is the most criti- 
cal. Agreement on this layer ensures that data 
can be moved transparently and reliably between 
systems, regardless of their vendors. A great 
deal of standard development activity has, 
therefore, focussed on this layer. 

Some experts argue that true compatibility 
will never be achieved above the transport 
layer. However, there are already several 
developments for higher layers using the OSI 
reference model for library applications. 

Library Applications of OSI. The Linked 
Systems Project (LSP) in the United States, 
which began early in 1980 to support a. shared 
authority file, and the iNET pilot program in 
Canada are the two most ambitious efforts yet 
to use OSI for linking heterogeneous library 
systems. The LSP participants are the Library 
of Congress, RLG, and wm. OCLC has recently 
decided to participate. 

The communications link being established 
will enable the participants' heterogeneous 
computer systems to exchange data.Tfe link is 
based on existing and emerging international 
standards to the fullest extent possible. Each 
of the institutions participating in LSP uses a 
minicomputer to interface with the Ttelenet 
public data network using the OCITT X.25 proto- 
col for moving data among systems (and between 
terminals and computers). Software support for 
the X.25 protocol will be supplied by the 
minicomputer vendors. At the Session Control 
layer, the parties collaborated on progran 
specifications based on work in process in ISO 
and ANSI. 

LSP is designed to be extended to addi- 
tional systems, ohe shared authority file will 
support the Name Authority File Service and 
help to overcome the barrier to effective 
exchange of bibliographic data caused by tte 
frequent lack of heading consistency across 
systems, while the computer-to-computer link 
is being used for the exchange of authority 
data, it will also facilitate the later 
development of the sharing of full catalog 
records, location and holdings data, the trans- 
mission of interlibrary loan requests, communi- 
cation with vei dors, etc. 



The National Information Standards Organi- 
zation (239) is formulating staitfards on the 
basis of the protocols developed by the LSP. 
Work in progress includes the investigation of 
a mechaaism for maintaining protocol parameter 
values, a file transfer protocol for library 
applications, and an intersystem inter library 
loan protocol. 

In 1983, a major pilot test of intercon- 
nection was undertaken in Canada. The provi- 
sion of a library network was only one of the 
aims of the iNET project, which represented a 
major effort of Canadian telephone companies to 
manage the commerce between online data bases 
and a potentially large nunber of users, 
including offices and homes. Library partici- 
pants included the National Library of Canada 
(NLC) and several other libraries. 

The NIC has reported that a network based 
on the OSI concept seems technically feasible. 
Diverse bibliographic systems can be made 
accessible to network users through the stand- 
ard X.25 interface which governs the linkaqe of 
computers to public data networks, allowing 
access from a single terminal to multiple data 
bases at minimal up-front cost. The amount of 
decentralization varies according to the expli- 
cation. For inter library loan or cataloging, 
for example, a composite data base like NLC*s 
DOBIS tends to be searched before a single- 
institution data base. A limiting factor was 
identified as the number of data bases which 
can be searched before manpower costs escalate 
to a point where it is no longer beneficial to 
use others 9 data. 

Recommendations of the participants 
included the suggestion that a system should be 
able to look at more than one data base in 
response to the same search strategy, aid that 
there be a common command language structure 
foe accessing different data bases. A need was 
also seen for specific applications such as 
interlibrary loans and the online transmission 
of MARC cataloging records between systems. 
Otoe Bibliographic Interest Group (BIG) in 
Canada is currently working on an experiment to 
transfer batch MARC search results from the 
National Library of Canada to five Canadian 
university libraries using the iNET approach. 

CONCLUSION 
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utility participants may wish to have access. 
The organization has the financial resources 
and the private data communications network bo 
make the concept a reality. 

Any network which links libraries and 
other sources, and managers, of information 
should be developed around the OSI Reference 
Model because it is the only international set 
of starriards which is widely supported by 
hardware manufacturers, software developers, 
telecommunications providers, and major seg- 
ments of the library community. 
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The open system interconnection approach 
is likely to be adapted to the needs of libra- 
ries at least to connect systems at some 
distance from one another, in addition to the 
LSP and iNET efforts, OCLC is actively moving 
toward an open telecommunications system. The 
first step will be the establishment of a CCITO 
X.25 standard interface between OCLC and other 
systems such as the ISP and the various value 
added networks: Telenet, TWtiET, Uninet, etc. 
OCI/Vs announced objectives are to provide 
greater flexibility in the choice of telecommu- 
nications options and to support linkages with 
other systems. One of the motivations appears 
to be the desire to develop the OCLC system as 
a gateway to the various other systems to which 
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Abstract. A 1984 market survey reported that publishers believe libraries are likely to be early 
users of optical disc -based information retrieval systems and that CD-ROM technology will dominate in 
this arena. This paper provides a summary of the state-of-the-art of CD-ROM technology and projects the 
likely applications of CD-ROM by the publishing industry. It explores the ways in which librarians can 
make use of this new information medium. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In an October, 1984 market survey for its 
information industry clients, LINK Resources 
Corporation reported that publishers believe 
libraries and businesses equally receptive to 
the early adoption of optical disc-based infor- 
mation retrieval systems.* The survey also 
forecast that CD-ROM would dominate in this 
arena between 1985 and 1990. 2 A number of new 
CD-ROM products or prototypes were exhibited 
at the January and June, 1985 meetings of the 
American Library Association, signaling that 
librarians must be prepared to evaluate and use 
new optical information systems. 

OPTICAL INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY OVERVIEW 

Compact Disc - Read Only Memory (CD-ROM) 
describes both an information storage and 
delivery medium and a retrieval mechanism. 
The CD-ROM medium is a disc that looks like 
the compact audio discs which have become 
successful in the home entertainment field. 
Essentially they are the same thing, except 
that CD-ROM is intended for the storage of 
information rather than of music. The CD-ROM 
drive is similar to a compact disc player. 
However, instead of the output being audio 
signals which are understood by a stereo 
amplifier, the output of CD-ROM is digital 
pulses which are understood by a computer. 

In many ways, CD-ROM is also similar to 
the laser videodisc, which stores movies and 
can be adapted for storage of digital data. 
Videodiscs store video and audio programming as 
analog signals or wave forms, whereas compact 
audio discs store audio programming as digital 
data code. When videodiscs are used to store 
digital data, the data must be converted to 
analog wave forms before the data is recorded 
onto the disc, and a complex controller must 
decode the video signals back into digital data 
before a computer can understand them. This 
operation is similar to the function of a modem 
which allows digital data to be carried by the 
analog telephone lines. However, videodiscs 
can store pictures as television pictures, which 
neither compact discs or CD-ROM can do now. 



To store a picture or graphic image in 
digital form takes much more space on a CD-ROM 
than a picture in analog form takes on a 
videodisc. Thus, for now, CD-ROM is most 
applicable to textual, bibliographic, and 
numeric data bases in digital form; and digital 
videodisc is uniquely applicable to mixed 
content requiring both data and graphics. 

Other optical disc technologies such as 
write-once and erasable, which are in develop- 
ment and which should be on the market by 
1987, have different market applications and 
different economic bases. Erasable discs will 
be used like magnetic memories for active 
computer storage, but with much greater 
densities. Write-once discs will be used like 
Computer -Output -Micro form (COM) for archival 
storage of such things as office correspondence 
or architectural drawings, with the v.rtue of 
being machine-readable, randomly accessible, 
removable, and (again) very high density 
storage. Copies of write -en ce media are made 
machine -to -machine in real time, however, 
rather than replicated from a master disc and 
thus are not as well suited for making copies 
as are CD-ROM or videodisc. 

Digital data are recorded onto CD-ROM discs 
by making microscopic marks in a track around 
a master disc that are burned onto the master 
disc by a laser. Copies of the master are 
stamped out like records in the replication 
process. In the disc drive, the marks are 
read by a tiny beam of laser light focused 
below the plastic surface; thus the discs do 
not wear out or "crash" like magnetic discs 
and can be handled without damaging them. 
While the cost of creating the "master" disc 
is expensive, the cost of each copy goes down 
as the number of copies increases. Philips 
ieports a mastering fee of $3,000 and a per 
disc cost of $20 in quantities under 50.3 
Studies done by InfoTech suggest a minimum of 
one hundred copies need to be made for CD-ROM 
to be cost effective. Thus, CD-ROM has the 
potential of being a very cost-efficient 
production system for publishers as a large- 
volume electronic printing medium. 

Optical media in general and CD-ROM in 
particular have much higher densities than any 
other media. A typical microcomputer memory 
or RAM is 256K (256,000 bytes), while the 
capacity of a CD-ROM is 550MB (550,000,000 
bytes). The capacity of a CD-RON disc is 



equivalent to 1,500 floppy discs, 100,000 pages 
of text at 5,500 characters per page, or 5.3 
days of online transmission at 1,200 BAUD line 
speed. The contents of the read-only discs 
cannot be altered, updated, or erased; to 
change the content, the publisher sends out 
an updated version. However, it is possible to 
print or download the data onto another 
machine for local manipulation. 

ISSUES CRITICAL TO WIDESPREAD U SE 

There are a number of components necessary 
to promote the widespread use of CD-ROM discs 
as a publishing medium: (1) general avail- 
ability of microcomputers; (2) general 
availability of CD-ROM players; (3) drivers or 
interfaces which link microcomputers and 
CD-ROM players; (4) mastering and replication 
facilities; (5) retrieval software; (6) 
standards, so that any disc can be played on 
any CD-ROM player; and (7) data or content. 
Each component is at a different stage of 
development. 

Microcomputers 

Microcomputers are now so commonly used 
in libraries and offices that availability 
or inclination to use them is no longer a 
major issue. Sales of computer-based work- 
stations exceeded $4,500,000,000 in 1983. 4 
The 1985 Bowker Annual reported that an 
estimated 45,000 microcomputers would exist 
in academic, public, and special libraries by 
the end of 1986.5 

CD-ROM Pl aye rs and Dri vers 

Major consumer electronic manufacturers 
and distributors are producing CD-ROM players, 
including Philips, Sony, Hitachi, and 
Panasonic. Digital Equipment Corporation has 
integrated CD-ROM into their MicroVax 
equipment line. The fact that major computer 
manufacturers are producing these players both 
for the audio market and digital data market 
increases the likelihood of a stable economic 
base for future production and availability. 

Mastering/replication Facilities 
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"packaging opportunities" of CD-ROM and the 
possibility of publishing the search software 
along with the data files on CD-ROM. 7 Those 
products demonstrated at the June, 1985 annual 
conference of the American Library Association 
utilized proprietory retrieval systems 
tailored to each application or product line. 
Companies such as BRS are interested in 
increased sales of their search software by 
convincing a significant number of publishers 
to use their software for accessing the disc 
content. S As the number of products expand, 
some consistency between packages to aid users 
would seem desirable. Also, considerable 
experimentation and refinement of search 
software will be necessary as these retrieval 
systems are perfected for CD-ROM applications. 
Retrieval from CD-ROM can be slower than 
online retrieval, depending upon the layout 
of the data on the disc, the index structures 
used, and the design of the retrieval software. 
Reliability in speed of retrieval at acceptable 
levels will be necessary. 

Standards 

The National Information Standards 
Organization (NIS0) held a meeting in 
Washington, D.C. on February 25, 1985 to 
explore the desirability of standards for 
information to be placed on CD-ROM discs. 
Response from the group was positive, and a 
charge to a possible new subcommittee was 
drafted. The subcommittee has been appointed 
and it held its first meeting in Washington, 
D.C. in December, 1985. One of the tasks 
of the subcommittee is to coordinate with 
the American National Standards Institute's 
Technical Committee on Digital Optical Disc 
(X3B11) , which is dealing with hardware 
standards for some optical formats by means 
of standardizing such media, its recording and 
reading systems, and other devices. Many in 
the industry and library community fear that 
the slow pace of standards committees will 
cause producers to forge ahead without 
standards. Consequently, an ad hoc group 
called the "High Sierra Group" made up of 
industry and association representatives from 
the American Library Association and the 
Information Industry Association has begun 
to meet informally to draft CD-ROM standards. 



Until the fall of 1985, CD-ROM discs 
could be produced only outside the United 
States. 3M recently finished building a 
facility in Wisconsin which is now in production 
for mastering and replication, although much 
of its production is devoted to compact discs. 
Absence of CD-ROM mastering and replication 
facilities in the United States has slowed 
the use of CD-ROM as compared to videodisc 
for digital data pilot projects during 1985; 
however, this should no longer be an issue 
by the end of 1986, 6 

Retrieval Software 

Another component necessary to the 
acceptance of CD-ROM as a publishing medium 
is software for retrieval of data from the 
disc, Battelle is interested in the 



A clear theme at the February 25 NIS0 
meeting was that information producers want 
standards only insofar as they make the 
hardware compatible and the location of 
information on the disc consistent. They 
appeared not to be strongly in favor of 
standards for content which would inhibit the 
proprietory benefits to be derived from the 
content or retrieval software. 

Content or Data 

In reviewing the characteristics essential 
to a successful CD-ROM publication program, a 
recent Council on Library Resources report 
summarizes those issues as follows: (1) An 
application should encompass a large amount 
of data in the form of a single file or a 
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large number of small files; (2) information 
which is not volatile—which may require the 
addition of more information, but little 
change to existing records; (3) information 
for which there are many potential users to 
allow economies of scale to be realized in disc 
replication; and (4) a product which is 
marketable for a fixed price. 9 Due to expense 
of data conversion and the limitation of 
graphics capabilities, archival and/or graphics 
applications do not lend themselves to CD-ROM 
at this point in time. Thus, the content 
being seen in prototypes are bibliographic 
or citation data bases; and CD-ROM is being 
forecast for certain types of reference 
materials that do not contain large amounts 
of graphic material and for internal publishing 
of large-quantity manuals, inventories, 
company archival data bases, diagnostic 
software for computer systems, distribution 
of programs or software, and as a substitute 
for online storage. 10 The Council on Library- 
Resources report stated that: "Early in 
1985 several prototype commercial applications 
of the videodisc and CD-ROM as digital data 
publication media began to emerge. None were 
in sufficiently widespread use to permit 
in-depth assessment of their performance. 
However, by the June, 1985 ALA Annual 
Conference, several in-production commercial 
systems and several new prototypes were 
being demonstrated: 

1. Silver Platter (previously known as ISIS 
and IMLAC) : Silver Platter was demonstrating 
a CD-ROM prototype system using samples of 
five data bases (Psyc Lit /Psych INFO, ERIC, 
EMBASE (Exerpta Medica) , PAIS, and LISA. A 
uniform, relatively simple retrieval system 
aimed at the end user, using Boolean logic, 
was employed in the self-contained work 
station for all five data bases. Silver 
Platter expected to have three test sites by 
fall of 1985 for its prototype. It expects 
to be marketing a product by the summer of 
1986. 

2. LSSI : This company has transferred its 
MARC cataloging data base to videodisc using 
the LaserData digital videodisc, with up to 
four work stations attached to one videodisc 
player. The president of LSSI indicated that 
he expected to be using both videodisc and 
CD-ROM in the future, depending upon which 

is applicable to a particular content. Lack 
of production facilities for CD-ROM in the 
United States had slowed his experimentation 
with that medium during 1985. 

3. Information Access Corporation : Another 
company using videodisc technology based on 
the LaserData solution, Information Access 
(a Ziff /Davis subsidiary) is marketing 
InfoTrac, available for purchase by libraries 
since March, 1985. InfoTrac provides access 
to an index of the contents of over 1,000 
business, technical, legal, and general 
interest publications. 

4. Carrolton Press : Carrolton Press, a 
subsidiary of International Thompson, is 
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demonstrating a prototype viueodisc-based file 
of MARC and RE MARC bibliographic records. They 
also demonstrated DisCon and DisCat at the 
January, 1985 ALA Midwinter meeting; both are 
designed for cataloging and retrospective 
conversion support and utilize CD-ROM as a 
storage medium. * 2 

5. The Library Corporation : This company's 
BiblioFile system provides the complete 
Library of Congress MARC English -language 
cataloging data base on CD-ROM compact discs. 
Aimed at small libraries with budgets of $50,000 
to $2,500,000, this system is priced at under 
$5,000 (excluding the necessary IBM PC or 
M300 microcomputer) . 

6« Ingram : This library book supplier was 
demonstrating its inventory of titles 
available from Ingram on a CD-ROM disc. 

7. B rod art : A vendor of library Computer- 
Output-Microfilm (COM) catalogs, Brodart was 
demonstrating the use of CD-ROM for a library 
network union catalog. 

8. R.R. Bowker : This publisher was showing 
a prototype software catalog on a LaserData 
videodisc and drive. 

In addition to the above systems, Grolier 
has been demonstrating the Academic American 
Encyclopedia using a Philips CD-ROM drive 
connected to the new Atari microcomputer. 

UTILIZATION OF CD-ROM BY LIBRARIES 

At present, the manufacturing and 
replication capability in the United States 
seems to be the basis for using videodisc 
rather than CD-ROM more than the attributes 
of the medium itself. That will change 
rapidly, however, as new production 
facilities become available in the United 
States during 1986. The probability is that 
both media will be utilized, and the need for 
graphics within a publication will be the 
determining factor once production facilities 
are adequate. Mixed media (graphics and 
data) is jjore applicable to videodisc, 
though limited graphics can be stored on 
CD-ROM in ASCII format. 

While it is desirable for librarians to 
experiment with these new electronic 
publications in order to assess their potential, 
it is also important to protect the library's 
investment during the early stages of this 
technology. There are several approaches to 
consider. The safest approach is to use 
systems which are being marketed as subscrip- 
tions, whereby the publisher furnishes both 
hardware and software as a bundled product 
on an annual subscription basis. Jf technology 
changes, the publisher owns the hardware and 
is responsible for upgrading or replacing it 
for the library. If it seems desirable for 
the library to purchase the hardware outright, 
which may be less expensive, look for 
publications which utilize micro -computers 
which are plug-compatible with the CD-ROM 
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players and drivers, so that the microcomputer 
can be used with a variety of players and 
drivers in the future. When dealing with 
publishers, insist on standards for disc 
interchangeability, so that any CD-ROM disc 
can be played on any manufacturer's CD-ROM 
player. In that way, the investment in the 
discs will be independent of the equipment 
on which the discs are played. 

A major attraction of CD-ROM is its 
ability to house large data bases locally 
which heretofore have been available only 
through online services. Local control 
means unlimited searching at a fixed cost, 
as opposed to the variable costs of online 
searching. Several online data base publishers 
are exploring the combination of CD-ROM discs 
for older data and online for the most current 
information. For those combinations, it is 
desirable to have the workstation so configured 
that the microcomputer can be used as a dial 
access terminal to the online services as well 
as a link to the CD-ROM player, so that both 
the CD-ROM portion and the online portion of 
the data base can be searched from the same 
workstation, 

'Use of CD-ROM workstations for electronic 
publications will make the ergonomics of the 
stations important, since people may have to 
sit at the units for significant periods of 
time. Adequate lighting conditions also will 
be required to minimize glare from the CRT 
screen. This may involve some renovation or 
reorganization of .library.. facilities . Above 
all, these units should be placed in areas 
and under conditions that will encourage 
rather than discourage their use. 

SUMMARY 

CD-ROM is just emerging as a new 
publishing medium. It has attributes which 
make it distinct from other optical media 
such as videodisc, write -once, and erasable. 
It lends itself to textual, bibliographic, 
anJd numeric data bases in digital form; and 
it is economically cost-effective where more 
than 100 copies can be sold. It has the 
virtue of unlimited local searching for a 
fixed price as compared to online searching. 
Librarians must be willing to experiment 
with this and other optical information systr 3 
as publishers make information available in 
these formats. They should also demand 
standards which allow discs to be played on 
a variety of players, so that the investment 
in the disc as the information medium is 
distinct from the investment in the equipment. 
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Abstract * COSY, a user-friendly electronic conferencing system with adherents on three continents 
is employed extensively at the University of Guelph as an internal administrative tool* Beca'.se most 
staff now instinctivley resort first to the system as a method cf communication, telephone ping-pong 
has been virtually eliminated, information transfer has been greatly improved and great 1 y increased, 
and meetings are now shorter, less frequent and more productive. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Communication breakdown is probably the 
most widely cited reason for administrative 
error or unsatisfactory public service* Poor 
communication between supervisor and staff, or 
among colleagues who in theory are working 
cooperatively, is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest inhibitors to effective performance. 
"Too many meetings 11 is the frequent cry of the 
beleaguered professional of the 80 f s. Vain 
attempts to meet face to face to discuss an 
issue, frustrated by impossibly busy schedules, 
are a major deterrent to professional progress* 
Can there possibly be relief for all of these 
problems? 

There are, by now, few academic librarians 
who have not encountered electronic messaging. 
Most commonly, the first use for such a system 
is as a replacement for the telex, [itself an 
early type of "electronic mail"] to facilitate 
inter library loan. 

In such a situation, one user account per 
institution (as is generally the case with telex) 
is the norm. With almost equal frequency, chief 
librarians or directors of academic libraries 
are acquiring electronic mail accounts to 
facilitate personal communication with their 
peers in other institutions. 

These rather tentative, initial ventures 
into the world of electronic communication are, 
however, only the miniscule tip of a very large 
iceberg. Discussion and indeed "conferencing" 
at a much more sophisticated level than the 
simple exchange of single messages not only is 
possible, but opens the door to an entirely new 
philosophy of professional information transfer. 
Furthermore, the use within one institution of 
a large number of separate user accounts makes 
possible an innovative approach to administrative 
communication. 

THE STRUCTURE OF AN ELECTRONIC 
CONFERENCING SYSTEM 

To understand the potential of electronic 
conferencing, it is necessary first to under- 
stand something of the structure of the more 
sophisticated systems, and their advantages 
over «uch traditional facilities as the 



telephone, notes on paper, or the more rudimen- 
tary messaging systems. 

By way of example, reference will be made 
to the M COSY" system which was developed at 
the University of Guelph but now includes some 
700 users in North America, Europe, New Zealand 
and the Caribbean. A licence for software which 
supports COSY has been acquired by Byte magazine 
to support BIX (The Byte Information Exchange) 
which will be available to all of the magazine f s 
approximately 450,000 subscribers. 

The "COSY" system offers electronic commu- 
nication at three levels, plus joint editing 
capabilities. Simplest and least flexible of 
these levels is "mail", a function intended 
primarily to facilitate single .message transfer 
from one account holder to another. (Fig.l) 
While a single message may be directed to several 
recipients simultaneously, responses are normally 
only between individual recipients and the origi- 
nator and general sharing of discussion among 
several users is not readily achieved (in many 
ways an electronic analogy to sending someone 
a piece of paper) . 

At the second or "conversation" level, the 
originator of an information exchange may direct 
his original message to one or several reci- 
pients. (Fig. 2) Each participant (recipient) in 
the conversation is able to read the responses 
from each other recipient and thus multi-par- 
ticipant discussions can occur. Each participant 
is at liberty to delete himself from a conver- 
sation at any time, or conversely to add other 
participants to whom he feels the discussion may 
be relevant. The entire discussion remains on 
(electronic) file for as long as any participant 
feels the subject is current and may be reviewed 
in its entirety at any time. New participants 
added in mid conversation are initially offered 
all of the messages already contributed, to help 
them become immediately "au courant". When the 
discussion is concluded and the last participant 
deletes himself, the file effectively disappears 
(and eventually is removed from the system) • 

The third and perhaps most interesting 
level offers "conference" facilities and a per- 
manent record of the proceedings. (Fig. 3) One 
person becomes the "moderator" and includes in 
the conference group any other users to whom the 
discussion may be relevant. 

The difference between the "conference" and 
the "conversation" level i& partly a matter of 
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degree of permanence. In addition, conference 
may have several sub -topics, while a conversa- 
tion is directed toward only one, narrowly 
defined issue* 

A "conference 11 can be likened to a computer 
-mediated round table discussion that is unlimi- 
ted by time and distance, where, because of the 
medium, it is more difficult for one person to 
dominate the discussion. Unlike audio tele- 
conferencing, (conference calls) or video tele- 
conferencing, computer conferencing does not 
take place in "real time". Communication is 
conducted in an asynchronous mode. 

The conference level is chosen for discus- 
sion topics which are likely to continue 
indefinitely, such as, for example, the subject 
area of a standing committee. Members are less 
likely to delete themselves from a conference 
and the record of discussion is stored perma- 
nently on line where it can be reviewed at any 
time without using precious office space for 
paper files. 

Conferences can be open, closed or confi- 
dential. Open conferences tend to be of very 
bro4d general interest, such as, for example, 
the three which presently exist for discuscion 
of music, Commodore 64 micro computers, and 
suggested enhancements to the COSY system. Any- 
one with a COSY account can join an open con- 
ference simply by asking the system to add his 
name. 

Closed conferences are usually more specia- 
lized. They are listed publicly so potentially 
interested users can become aware of them; 
however, they can only be joined by applying to 
the moderator who may wish to keep the group 
small or the audience to the discussion res- 
tricted. Closed conferences will often include 
those of standing committees or other carefully 
chosen, special interest groups. 

Private conferences are often very small, 
even frequently including only two people. 
Though they may, in fact, be somewhat larger, 
they are not listed publicly and therefore only 
their participants are aware of their existence. 
Standing committees may avail themselves of 
this type of conference, or a confidential 
conference may be simply the on-going communi- 
cation between two colleagues whose professional 
responsibilities generate considerable discus- 
sion. 

For any of these three types of conference 
a record of the discussion is maintained perma- 
nently on line without fear of misplacing a 
memo or report. 

Finally, colleagues who are geographically 
separated, even by a continent or an ocean, can 
share access to an on-line file and thus co- 
edit a writing project without ever depending 
upon a federal mail system. 



ADMINISTRATIVE USES OF ELECTRONIC CONFERENCING 

What is che role for such a system in modern 
administration? 

The advantage of the discussion modes over 
single message transferral are obvious. Even 
institutions with only a single account for the 
director can participate in inter-instituti"n&l 
discussions much more meaningfully than with 
single message systems. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the 
potential for institutions where all members of 
a logical group, such as all professional or 
management staff possess separate user accounts. 

Such a situation has evolved in the library 
of the University Of Guelph. Fifty-seven profes- 
sional and supervisory staff members have indivi- 
dual access to the conferencing system. Each 
user also has very ready access to a computer 
terminal, and has developed the habit of checking 
it at least twice each working day. As a result, 
most users have grown to consider the electronic 
conferencing system as the library's first line 
of internal communication, before either the 
telephone or paper memos. 

The advantages are many. As indicated ear- 
lier, unlike teleconferencing or telephoning, 
the system is asynchronous. Participants in a 
discussion need not be available simultaneously, 
thus precluding both the frustration of telephone 
ping-pong (two people repeatedly missing each 
others 1 returned calls), and the agony of trying 
to mesh busy schedules for a meeting. 

Message originators can send information 
quickly and easily at their most opportune time. 
An audience of one or many can be reached with 
one message creation, and messages can be replied 
to at the various conveniences of the recipients. 
The danger of unrelayed messages is eliminated. 
If a multi-part discussion ensues, neither the 
time nor the expense of face-to-face meetings is 
involved. Furthermore, colleagues travelling 
with portable terminals, or located at a distance, 
can participate equally in discussions and deci- 
sions • 

The existence of standing conferences among 
cohesive groups is a constant encouragement to 
communicate. A fact can be conveyed immediately, 
in one exercise, to the entire group - a marked 
improvement over individual telephone calls or 
memos. 

Applications at Guelph have included docu- 
ment preparation, such as the situation when a 
dean, a department director and two senior 
library staff were required to produce on the 
university's behalf a submission to the parlia- 
mentary committee to revise the Canadian copy- 
right law. Despite the other commitments of all 
four, this project had to be completed within 
ten days. Only one face-to-face meeting took 
place* 



On-line group problem solving was demon 
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strated when a conference of about ten partici- 
pants, active intermittently over about two 
weeks, succeeded in redefining the five levels 
of performance review ratings without ever 
gathering in the same room. 

At the operational level, an on-going con- 
ference moderated by the building manager inclu- 
des a sub-topic for noting needed repairs and 
the like, and on* for swapping furniture and 
equipment. 

An informational function is performed by 
the conference wherein staff note their research 
activities and interests, and the one called 
"B 1 Board" which displays items of broad general 
interest which do not fit elsewhere. 

Using electronic conferencing as a preli- 
minary, an adjunct and frequently a substitute 
for face-to-face meetings results in fewer, 
briefer and more productive meetings. Further- 
more, any one person can take part in several 
on-going conferences using much less time than 
would be required for even one face-to-face 
meeting. It also enables those senior library 
staff who must be away from their office or 
the campus to maintain an active, ongoing 
presence in all essential policy discussions 
and decision-making situations. 

It is an established fact that the average 
person talks faster than he writes, or types, 
but listens more slowly than he reads. Since 
the average person spends more than 90% of his 
time in a meeting listening and less than 10Z 
speaking, and since in addition to reading 
more quickly than he listens, he can skip around 
and read selectively, electronic discussion is 
clearly much more economical of time than face- 
to-face meetings. When the cost of getting 
people to meetings - especially from long dis- 
tances, and the actual salary value of their 
tiz? are totalled, the potential savings are 
enormous. 



unication and reduced meeting time, will realize 
savings in staff time which far outweigh the 
capital expenditure. Furthermore, the general 
improvement in morale, performance and service, 
and the reduction in staff frustration, justify 
significant costs. 
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The consensus at the University of Guelph 
is that while meetings are now fewer, and shor- 
ter, communication in general is better because 
it is so very easy and convenient and because 
both formal and casual but productive discus- 
sions are much more numerous than they were 
previously. 

The secret to successful electronic admini- 
strative communication is frequent, regular 
system use by all participants. Just as not 
opening mail defeats its purpose, infrequent 
reading of electronic mail will sabotage its 
potential. 

In turn, the secret to frequent, regular 
use is very easy access to a terminal - pre- 
ferably in the office of each user reachable 
without moving the desk chair. 
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While tha cost of multiple terminals and 
user accounts for many individuals may seem 
prohibitively expensive upon initial considera- 
tion; correct use, resulting in improved commu- 
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A POPULIST APPROACH TO AUTOMATION: 
DEVELOPING LOCAL SYSTEMS IN A MAINFRAME CONTEXT 



David F. Kohl 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, IL 



Abstract , The increasingly nature automation environment of the 1980 f s provides new possibilities 
for dealing with large, shared maxnfrar,. systems such as ICS and WIN. By using microcomputers as an 
interface to the mainframe system, library patrons can be provided with customized access and services 
designed for local conditions and under local control. Such systems can be developed locally by use of 
off-the-shelf hardware and software and by the use- of increasingly widespread automation expertise. 
Examples of such piggyback systems at the University of Illinois-Urbana are provided and the evolution of 
large, shared mainframe systems into providers of generic services with local microconputer interfaces 
providing specialized local services is considered. 



The increasingly mature automation environ- 
ment of the WSO's, and in particular the advent 
of relatively cheap, relatively powerful person- 
al computers, has given rise to two promising 
developments. The first is the use of increas- 
ingly powerful and sophisticated microprocessors 
to access large nainframe systems and the second 
is the dramatic widespread growth of conputer 
literacy. 

In such an automation environment it is 
possible to look at mainframe automation from a 
new perspective and, perhaps more importantly, 
to solve, what to date have been regarded as 
inherent problems of large, shared mainframe 
systems such as WIN or LCS. The two najor 
problems to which I refer are; 1) such systems 
have to fit the local needs of a variety of 
library types and so fit no one library's needs 
particularly well, and 2) changes in such shared 
systems are difficult, time consuming and expen- 
sive. 

In the first case, joining a large, shared 
automated system is still a lot like buying a 
suit off the rack. Financially it nay be a good 
deal but such a system is sinply not going to 
fit local needs as well as a customized system. 
A shared mainframe system nay not allow for 
multiple local fine schedules or it nay not 
include a circulation period you need. In the 
second case, many of the large, shared systems 
are made up of largely independent consti- 
tuencies with the result that governance, parti- 
cularly when it comes to making changes and 
modifications in the automated system, is a com- 
plicated, slow and therefore expensive and frus- 
trating decision-making process. Contrary to 
what many of us nay think in the heat of passion, 
this difficulty is not really the product of 
incompetency and pig-headedness on the part of 
our colleagues whose institutions share the 
system, but rather it is the legitimate process 
of many different voices with many different 
agendas, priorities and local needs being forced 
into an agreement on decisions which have to be 
implemented in a single, shared mainframe 
system. The remarkable aspect of this process, 
reminiscent of Dr. Johnson's dog, is not that it 
works with such difficulty but that it works at 
all. 



One solution to this problem is the concept 
of piggyback automation/ i.e. using a microcom- 
puter to access a nainf rame system. More tech- 
nically, the piggyback idea is to use micro- 
ccnputers to provide a distributed front end to 
the large, shared system. This basically simple 
idea provides the potential for users of large, 
shared mainframe systems to reestablish local 
control and local individuality to their auto- 
mated system without sacrificing the clear 
benefits of participating in the large, shared 
mainframe system. 

At the University of Illinois-Urbana/Cham- 
paign, we are putting this concept into practice 
with considerable success. We have successfully 
implemented a number of such projects including 
a user-friendly interface which allows patrons 
to use our ccmnand-driveji ICS (Library Conputer 
System, a brief record circulation system which 
allows patrons, among other things, to determine 
if the library has an item and, if so, whether 
it is checked out) . One of our most anbitious 
projects in the use of piggybacking, however, 
has been the development of a local Reserve 
system. 

The Reserve system represents the develop- 
ment of a whole new component to the automated 
system but one which is added on as a front end 
system rather than as part of the mainframe 
system. As in the case of the interface we were 
very much interested in having a system designed 
to neet local needs and which would remain under 
local control but which would use the LCS system 
as a host so that, in the case of the Reserve 
system, we would not have to duplicate the 
massive collection or patron files of LCS. 

Our overall goals for this Reserve system 
were twofold. Not only did we want to end up 
with a workable Reserve system which we and 
others could use but we wanted to demonstrate as 
well the feasibility of grassroots automation. 
In terms of this second goal this meant we 
wanted to be able to use off the shelf hardware, 
off the shelf software and make any customized 
changes with local, non-progranmer talent. We 
have, I believe, been largely successful in 
achieving both goals. 
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SYSTEM DESCRIPTION 

The Reserve system which we have designed 
is best described in terms of three elements; 
record entry (and deletion) , circulation and 
management data. For any Reserve system the 
most important element is record entry and 
deletion. Each semester the old Reserve records 
mist be purged or updated and a large number of 
new records added. Further, this all must take 
place in a relatively short period of time. The 
cons' <nt re-creating of the feserve collection 
is the most oenplex problem which the Reserve 
manager faces. 

In order to sijrplify this constant re- 
creation of the Reserve collection, records are 
input by use of a series of menus. First a 
course menu gathers data on the course (course 
name, nunber, first instructor, second instruc- 
tor, etc...) and then a xtaterials menu allows 
input of data on the specific item (title, first 
author, second author, call number, copy nutter, 
status, notes, etc...) 

Once material has been entered it may be 
accessed in dozens of ways. You may search each 
semester's Reserve database by author, title, 
course, status, call number or various carbina- 
tions of these. Records may be deleted or up- 
dated by course or individually. Records may 
also be entered manually or downloaded from the 
ICS system. It is also possible for the Reserve 
staff to begin creating the databases for 
several semesters in the future while continuing 
* to use the present semester's database. 

The Reserve circulation system is abso- 
lutely minimal and based on the fact that most 
of the material circulated is in fact returned 
and returned on time. We merely associate a 
student's ID number with the bibliographic 
record of the specific item which the student 
wishes to check out. Each record has a circula- 
tion code, generally tv*> hours, and the system's 
internal clock records the tine out and the time 
back in. The vast majority of items which are 
returned on time sinply have the associated 
circulation information deleted except for a 
circulation counter. Items which are overdue 
have their bibliographic record, the patron ID, 
time out and in and the calculated fine read 
into a separate file which is printed out once 
a day. The student ID is checked on ICS to get 
the student's name and all the information is 
reported to the University Accounts Office. 
Since we seldom have over ten overdues a day, 
this is an acceptable procedure. 

The management information generated by the 
system is also spare but critical. The system 
automatically counts and displays with the 
appropriate menus the nurber of courses in the 
data base for a given semester, the nutter of 
items in the data base for a particular course 
in a given semester and even the status of a 
particular item, e.g. on reserve, recalled, 
purchase order generated, etc... We are able to 
generate a printout of all the iters which a 
particular professor has on reserve and even, at 
the end of the semester, to indicate how many 
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times each item on the list circulated. We have 
the capacity to add more management information 
bells and vfaistles at a later date but for the 
time being we think that this should suffice. 

TECHNICAL DMA 

She system consists of 5 IBM personal com- 
puters each with 192 K of memory and one IBM XT 
with a 10 MB hard disk drive. Ohe units are 
linked with the Orchid networking system which 
is a multiuser, multitask system. We also use 
an Epson FX 100 printer in the configuration. 
Two of the IBM units sit at the circulation desk 
and are used primarily for circulation although 
it would be possible to use them for record 
entry and manipulation, one unit sits back of 
the circulation desk and is used both for circu- 
lation checkin and record entry/manipulation 
depending on need, and two units sit in work 
ar*v and are used primarily for record entry/ 
ma*, xation. The cost of the hardware will 
vary depending on the kind of purchasing agree- 
ments vhich an institution has but our equipment 
costs ran about $18,000. 

Our software was developed by a local UxUC 
professor of Chinese linguistics who has an 
interest in library automation and wanted to 
find a way to support one of his Graduate Assis- 
tants who he used to assist him with the project. 
He began writing the program in BASICA but 
quickly shifted to the network version of 
BTRIEVE which vastly simplified the problem of 
creating the necessary indexes and files. The 
out of pocket personnel costs to the library 
(i.e. excluding time spent on the project by 
library staff) ran about $11,000. The project 
has been underway for two years but the amount 
of time spent on it is difficult to estimate 
since there have been constant interruptions for 
higher priority projects. A rough guess would 
establish the prograntning time at approximately 
2-3 months full time for a professional arid a 
Graduate Assistant. 

The one weak link in our argument about 
grass roots automation is clearly C. C. Cheng, 
the professor of Chinese linguistics. Although 
he is not a trained programmer he clearly has a 
gift for automation software. The degree to 
which expertise such as his is generally avail- 
able is not at all clear and probably is, in 
fact, somewhat unusual. 

SIZE OF SYSTEM 

We have not had enough experience with this 
Reserve system to know its upward limits. The 
size of operation which we are now supporting 
with this system involves a daily checkout rate 
ranging between 100 and 600 + circulations. 
Each semester we add or update records to create 
a database of around 3,000 items. In addition 
there are also approximately 200 permanent 
reserve items which serve as part of the data- 
base in any given semester. So far, even with 
oatplete file backup on the harddisk, the pro- 
gram and data files take up less than half of 
the ten megabyte hard disk. 
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What we set out to shew was a new approach 
to solving library automation problems in to- 
day's automation environment* The key features 
of this neturing autemtion environront are the 
possibilities offered by piggyback hardware 
configurations and a grassroots approach to 
autonation development. 

In the particular instance of large, shared 
mainframe system, grassroots automation can use 
a piggyback configuration to re-establish local 
control and customization without giving up the 
benefits of the large, centralized systems. 
Futhermore, in the two years that this project 
has been underway, the possibilities for grass- 
roots automation seem to be increasing* Micro- 
computers continue to get cheaper and more 
powerful, the variety and sophistication of 
software continues to grew and catputer literacy 
is increasing dramatically* 

I think that it is not at all unlikely that 
large, shared systems may well try to take 
advantage of these developments by reducing 
their attempts to be all things to all users 
from a central mainframe environment and instead 
turn their attention to providing generic 
services associated with large files* This 
should make the large mainframe systems both 
faster and more reliable* Microcomputer systems 
will then be used to massage the data provided 
by the mainframe systems and provide whatever 
ideosyncratic or customized data is most appro- 
priate to the local user* This my be as sinple 
as user-friendly interface or as conplex as 
separate Reserve cenponent* 
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CONSERVATION, PRESERVATION AND DIGITIZATION 

Clifford A. Lynch and Edwin B. Brownrigg 
Division of Library Automation, University of California 
Office of the President and Universitywide Services 
Berkeley, CA 

Abstract. Considerable attention has been focused recently on the problems of conservation and preservation of 
library materials. Particularly daunting are the scale of the problems and the enormous ongoing investment that will be 
required to address them. Currently proposed approaches include extensive microfilming of material, deacidification, and 
other repair measures. 

We argue that microfilming, one of the most commonly used methods for conservation and preservation, is inappropri- 
ate to the needs of libraries, which increasingly are offering online access to catalogs from home and office and eventually 
should provide access to the holdings themselves. A conservation and preservation program is an investment in the future, 
yet the end product of microfilming represents a deterioration in the usability of library holdings. 

We propose that digital technologies be used to accomplish simultaneously the aims of conservation and improved 
access to materials, and we review the various technologies that are necessary. Such an approach to conservation would 
form a natural extension to the current growth of electronic publishing, online catalogs, and online databases of journal 
abstracts. Furthermore, it would provide the greatest return for the massive investment that will be needed to save our 
deteriorating collections. 



Keywords and Phrases. Conservation, Preservation, 
Electronic Imaging, Library Automation. 

INTRODUCTION 

Conservation and preservation present serious prob- 
lems for the library community today. However, these 
problems are generally considered in isolation, without 
much reference to major trends in the development of 
library service or to the impact of library automation, 
widespread access to computers, and telecommunica- 
tions on both the nature and delivery of library service. 
In fact, conservation and preservation issues are often 
the province of people in the library who have been 
least affected by developments in. technology and library 
automation: archivists, collection management special- 
ists, etc. These people have always dealt with books 
as artifacts, .-nd historically their concern has been the 
preservation and management of the printed word. This 
orientation is clearly reflected in classic works on con- 
servation and preservation, such as the book by Cunha 
and Cunha entitled Conservation of Library Materials 

HI. 

Thus, the approach to conservation and preserva- 
tion has been to try to save what exists — where possi- 
ble, to save the physical artifacts themselves, and where 
this is not possible, to create and save surrogates for the 
physical artifacts in the tangible form of microfiche. Up 
to a point these efforts obviously have been worthwhile: 
a beautifully produced book is a thing worth saving in 
its own right, and books as artifacts have considerable 
historical interest. 

However, the nature of library services is chang- 
ing. In times past, the library has been a repository 
for artifacts of the printed word. Today, it is taking 
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on a more dynamic role as both a repository and a 
distributor of information (as distinct from artifacts) 
[2]. This transformation raises some difficult questions 
about the wisdom of current approaches to conservation 
and preservation. 

THE ACCESS REVOLUTION 

The advent of the online catalog has made it possi- 
ble to provide remote access to the bibliographic hold- 
ings of libraries from computer terminals. This permits 
the identification of materials of interest from a patron's 
home or office, and provides a superior means of search- 
ing the library's holdings. 

In spite of their advantages, however, online cata- 
logs still have limitations. In general, they contain only 
monographs, providing little access to journal literature, 
which is critical, for example, in scientific research. Au- 
tomated access to the latter is offered today by systems 
such as DIALOG and BRS, although the user inter- 
faces for these systems are so complicated that use is 
largely limited to trained searchers or inveterate com- 
puter users. Fortunately, these two sources of informa- 
tion should converge over the next few years, providing 
the end user with the ability to readily identify journal 
literature of interest. 

From the user's point of view, an even more seri- 
ous limitation is that online catalogs can only provide 
references to information, not the information itself. 
Thus, online catalogs simply form the backbone for far 
more extensive electronic publishing and document de- 
livery systems to come. They deal with identification 
of material; the next challenge is to deliver the material 
electronically to the end user. Meeting this challenge 
requires complex technologies in the areas of telecom- 
Edwin B. Brownrigg 1986 
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munications, computing, and electronic imaging [3,4]. 
For any activity that affects a library's collections, such 
as conversion to microfilm to save space, acquisition of 
new materials, preservation and conservation, or migra- 
tion of little- used material to dense storage, the library 
must look ahead to the new world of information de- 
livery and begin the lengthy and costly conversion of 
collections to a form amenable to such delivery. 

CURRENT APPROACHES TO 
CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION 

The current strategies for conservation and preser- 
vation of library materials includes restoration, bulk 
deacidifkation, repair and microfilming [5). 

For rare and valuable works of great significance, 
elaborate restoration and repair techniques have been 
dev eloped. These techniques have been used to wonder- 
ful effect on illuminated manuscripts, early books and 
the like. Only a relatively small number of threatened 
works justify such treatment, as is consistent with the 
handling of works of art in museums. 

For books that are rotting because of the use of acid 
paper, various mass deacidifkation schemes have been 
proposed. Experience with these techniques is limited, 
however. If they work, and if they prove to be cost- 
effective, they will preserve the status quo for the books 
.that are .treated. 

Many books are in disrepair due to hard use or dete- 
rioration of their bindings. In some such cases, rebind- 
ing the work gives it a new lease on life, and, when this 
is cost-effective, it also preserves the status quo. 

Books that are extremely fragile are being mi- 
crofilmed page by page. These microfilms are then 
copied, and the master copies are stored in central, 
environmentally-controlled repositories while copies re- 
place the damaged book on the shelf. Although the 
contents of such books are preserved, access is greatly 
reduced. In general, it is impractical to circulate mi- 
crofilm, and microfilm is almost universally loathed by 
library patrons, who have demonstrated that they will 
go to almost any lengths to avoid using it. Finally, 
microfilm is expensive to copy, which inhibits resource 
sharing, and it does not hold up well under heavy use. 

In no case is the end product of these strategies 
converted to a form more hospitable to deliver}' over 
telecommunications media. Leaving aside rare works 
(the works of art), deacidifkation and rebinding leave 
the patron neither better nor worse off. However, mi- 
crofilming gr.eatly reduces access to the microfilmed ma- 
terial, and the patron is far worse off. 

DIGITIZATION FOR 
CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION 

Capture of a work in digital images is an attrac- 
tive alternative to microfilming. Since in both cases a 
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book has to be scanned page by page, the predominant 
cost will be labor. Any extra expense of digitizing is 
marginal and is far outweighed by the value of the end 
product. Moreover, digital scanners and image storage 
devices are dropping rapidly in price. 

Depending on how the economics and effectiveness 
of rebinding and deacidifkation turn out, digitization 
may prove to be an alternative to these strategies as 
well. In the next section, in fact, we argue that even 
if digitization costs more than deacidifkation it is still 
worth considering since it represents an investment in 
the future and prospectively protects the work. In the 
case of works of art, where the cost of preservation is 
a secondary issue, digitization may provide an attrac- 
tive .supplementary activity since access to the work can 
then be provided through the digital copy without any 
further threat to the original artifact. Thus, digitization 
could provide wide access to rare books that today are 
protected from use by any but the most serious and 
trustworthy scholars. 

Consider the following attributes of digital images: 

• They do not deteriorate with use. In fact, each use 
of a stored digital image causes the data to be read, 
validated, and corrected via error-correcting codes, 
thus permitting early detection and automatic cor- 
rection of any deterioration in the storage media. 

• They can be copied quickly and at virtually no cost. 
Any kind of digital information can be duplicated 
endlessly with no loss in quality, without human 
intervention, and at high speed and low cost. Al- 
though legal questions in regards to copyright must 
also be considered [6], they are often irrelevant for 
older works that are being preserved since the copy- 
right has expired. 

• Copies can be transmitted over a network at high 
speed and low cost. This attribute makes archives 
of digitized works possible; they can be duplicated 
and sent across the country to the requester via au- 
tomated systems in a matter of minutes, or perhaps 
a few hours if the system is busy. Consequently, 
resource sharing becomes more practical, and it is 
not necessary for each library to retain copies of the 
microfilm for each work or to call for copies of these 
to be shipped (perhaps weeks later) from a central 
clearing house. 

• Digital data are much less vulnerable to disaster and 
environmental threats. Digital information, espe- 
cially on optical disks, does not deteriorate rapidly. 
When deterioration occurs, the information can be 
copied easily. Since digital information is easy to 
copy, it is feasible to store copies at several geo- 
graphically diverse repositories, removing the threat 
that a natural disaster will destroy the only available 
copy. 
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Thus, digital images solve not only the immedi- 
ate conservation and preservation problem but also the 
problem in the long term. In addition, they are easier 
to use, deliver, and share. 

E CONOMIC AND POLICY QUESTIONS 

Given, then, that digitization is a desirable objec- 
tive, the following economic and policy questions have 
to be addressed: 

• What books are valuable as artifacts and thus re- 
quire the kind of treatment accorded works of art? 

We would argue that the answer to this question is 
to preserve liberally. Books as artifacts have consid- 
erable value, and wholesale elimination of examples 
of publishing from certain presses, countries, or his- 
torical periods would be a tragic loss. 

• How should material from a colltction be selected 
for digitization? 

We might decide to digitize a book for one of three 
reasons: 

1. Because it is disintegrating and "eeds to be 
copied. In this case we must act to preserve the 
work, and, if the cost of digitization is compet- 
itive with other techniques (such as microfilm- 
ing), it should be used. In cases in which dig- 
itization is more costly than other approaches, 
such as deacidification or rebinding, we must de- 
cide if the extra benefits of digitization justify 
the extra costs. 

2. Because it is rare or delicate and, although not 
in immediate danger, we want to protect the 
book prospectively and permit its contents to 
be widely used. 

3. Because it is often requested and we want it in 
a form appropriate for digital delivery via a net- 
work. Note that this has nothing to do with 
conservation and preservation. In fact, the parts 
of z collection that are most endangered today 
probably receive relatively light use overall. 

Balancing the importance of these three criteria for 
digitization, particularly in the face of widespread 
deterioration of the collection and insufficient fund- 
ing, is difficult. To a certain extent, this amounts 
to finding a balance between funding priorities for 
preservation and access. 

In addition to these policy questions, there are a 
variety of more technical and operational issues that 
must be addressed. One such issue is the development 
of appropriate standards for the storage and transfer 
of images. Some of the standards under development 
for Group IV digital facsimile devices will be applicable 
here, as will some of the standards being developed for 
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optical disk storage (particularly since optical disks are 
the natural storage medium for digital images). Other 
issues that must be addressed include the creation of 
links between bibliographic records and digital images 
of a book; research in appropriate technology for dis- 
plays and user interfaces to integrate the online cata- 
log w ? th document delivery; and the development of a 
repository system for digitized material to encourage 
resource sharing and eliminate duplication of effort on 
a national basis. In addition, effective use of digital 
images will require the installation of low-cost, broad- 
band telecommunications networks. Packet switching 
and satellite technology are ideal for these purposes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Conservation and preservation will demand sub- 
stantial sums of money during the remainder of the 
century if library collections in America are to be saved. 
At the same time, the library in the year 2000 will be 
radically different than the library of 1960. This trans- 
formation, which is well underway, has been costly since 
it has required the introduction of a massive amount of 
computer and telecommunications technology into the 
library — and the change is far from complete. 

Saving the collections and revolutionizing access to 
them can be treated as independent problems compet- 
ing for funds. In our view, this would be a major error 
; since these two apparently disparate problems are in 
fact closely related. Conservation and preservation can 
become an investment in an increasingly obsolete status 
quo, or it can become an investment towards the future. 
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The Library of Congress 
Optical Disk Print Pilot Project 
Staff Evaluation 



Victoria Ann Reich 
Melissa Ann Betcher 
Office of Planning and Development 
Library of Congress 

Abstract, This project was conducted April-May 1985 and involved 62 public 
service librarians. The evaluation goals were to involve the staff during the 
implementation of this new technology and to collect data on these objectives: 
t*> measure satisfaction with training, documentation, equipment, printing, and 
system reliability; to identify materials to be scanned* and general satis- 
faction. Terminal logs, a message phone, three questionnaires, and group 
interviews were used to collect data. Staff were generally satisfied with the 
system, with some interesting exceptions, staff suggestions, once implemented, 
will ease the incorporation of the optical disk into the Library's environment. 



INTRODUCTION 

tfhe Optical Disk Pilot Program, begun 
in late 1982, is a four-year (1983-1986) 
program designed to assess the applicability 
of digital optical disk and analog videodisk 
technologies to library materials. The 
Library of Congress embarked on this project 
as a means to preserve high-use and rare 
materials and to provide rapid access to 
them. (1) The optical disk is being used to 
store printed materials, and the videodisk 
is being used to store visual materials. 

This study focuses on the digital opti- 
cal disk system. At this time, selected 
articles accessed via BIBL, one of the Li- 
brary's online bibliographic files, are 
available on the optical disk system. 

Patrons search the BIBL file by author, 
title, or subject. When the citations from 
a particular search are displayed, those 
which have the text available are noted. 
The user can then request the text. The 
black-and-white image of the document ap- 
pears on the screen at a video resolution of 
150 lines per inch by 300 lines per inch. 
Users can page forward and backward through 
the images of text. 

Reader stations are located in four of 
the Library's reading rooms: Law, Main, 
Newspaper and Current Periodical, and Sci- 
ence. A fifth station is in the Congres- 
sional Research Service (CRS). Users have 
the option of reading the document on the 
terminal or printing it. The Newspaper and 
Current Periodical Reading Room has a Xerox 
2700 convenience printer, and patrons in all 
stations can use a remote Xerox 5700 to 
generate offline prints. The quality of the 
printers is identical, the differences are 
speed and convenience. (2) 

Because of the nature of the Optical 
Disk Print Pilot Project an-i the evaluation 
objectives, this study is a description of 
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the specific environment surrounding the 
project. (3) Since the focus is not on 
theoretical research, statistical manipula- 
tions were not included, for they would not 
enhance the data. Although this study is 
practical and not theoretical, it is hoped 
that it will encourage staff participation 
in the development of library systems and 
technologies. 

OBJECTIVES 

The major goal of the staff evaluation 
was to involve all levels of Library of 
Congress staff with the project and elicit 
their opinions on how the system can be 
improved before it is released to the pub- 
lic. 

The staff assisted in providing quick 
and early feedback on possible hidden prob- 
lems within the system. Further, it allowed 
the staff to become fully familiar with the 
system in order to assist the public user 
better. Within this framework, there were 
seven specific evaluation objectives of the 
Optical Disk Print Pilot Project: 

(1) to identify satisfaction with training, 

(2) to identify satisfaction with documentation, 

(3) to identify satisfaction with equipment, 

(4) to identify satisfaction with printing, 

(5) to determine system reliability, 

(6) to identify potential groups of materials 

for scanning onto optical disk, and 

(7) to determine general satisfaction. 

METHODOLOGY 

Following installation of the optical 
disk terminals in late March, each staff 
member received approximately one half hour 
of individual training, a group tour cf. the 
optical disk operations center, and an op- 
portunity to hear welcoming remarks by 
William j. Welsh, The Deputy Librarian of 
Congress. All areas except the Law Library 
participated in the staff evaluation* Logs 
were placed near the terminal, and a message 
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center phone was instituted. During March 
and April, informal opinions of the staff 
were collected as they began to use the 
system. When staff members signed onto the 
system, they were asked to note the time and 
date on the log as well as any impressions 
of the system. In May, the staff participated 
in a more formal evaluation of the 
system by completing three questionnaires* 
(4) The questionnaires, entitled Training 
and Documentation , Equipment and Software , 
ard Printing , were designed to address the 
objectives of the pilot program and the 
concerns of the senior managers of the pro- 
ject. Each questionnaire included a log. 
People were asked each time they accessed 
the optical disk system to note the system's 
status. The questionnaires were pretested, 
revised, and distributed to all professional 
staff from the Science and Newspaper and 
Current Periodical Reading Rooms* All staff 
from the Main Reading Room, Telephone/Corre- 
spondence/Bibliography, and Automation and 
Reference Collection Sections of the General 
Reading Rooms Division were also queried. 
Staff in the CRS participated voluntarily. 
System trainers in the reading rooms dis- 
tributed and collected the surveys. Respon- 
dents' identities were anonymous to the 
evaluation team. The distribution and re- 
turn rate for the questionnaires are given 
in Tables 1-3. 



Tablt 1 
Distribution u4 Return 
Training and Documentation Queetlonnalre 



Department 



» Dlatrlbotod » Returned % Returned 



Main Reading Room 25 

Science Handing Room 20 

Kewepeper and Currant 17' 
Periodical Handing Room 

Total 62 

Congraaalonnl Iteeeerch 20 
Sarvica 



25 
It 

17 



60 

g 



100 
90 
100 



97 
45 



Department 

Main Reading Room 
fclanca Reading Room 
Mewepeper and Currant 
Periodical Reading fc» 

Total 

Congraaalonal Rtaaarch 
Sarvica 



Tabla 2 
Distribution and Return 
Equipment and Software 

♦ Dlatrlbutad f Returned % Returned 



25 
20 
17 



25 
It 

17 



100 
90 
100 



Department 

Main Raiding Room 
Selanca Ran din g Room 
Rewepeper and Currant 
Periodical Reading fcx 

Total 

Congraaalonal Raaeerch 
Sarvica 



Tabla 3 
Distribution and Return 
Printing Queatlonnalre 

» Dlatrlbutad ♦ Returned % Returned 



25 
20 
17 



20 



24 
It 

17 



96 
90 
100 



95 
20 
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in early Juno, three one-and-a-half 
hour blocks of time were scheduled for group 
interviews with librarians from the Main, 
Newspaper and Current Periodical, and Sci- 
ence Reading Rooms. Participation was vol- 
untary, with a total of 1B of 62 librarians 
attending. Along with a discussion of how 
they perceived the system, the librarians 
were asked their opinions on certain key 
policy issues. 

RESULTS 

The questions below do not reflect the 
format of the questionnaires* They have 
been rearranged to facilitate clear presen- 
tation of results, and some instructions and 
all open-ended questions have been omitted. 
The instructions which are needed bo under- 
stand the results are in Boxes A-F. Com- 
ments from open-ended questions are summa- 
rized at the end of each objective. The 
percentages were rounded to the nearest 
whole number, with H N M being the number of 
people who answered each question. CRS is 
not included in these tabulations* 

OBJECTIVE 1 ; 
TO IDENTIFY SATISFACTION WITH TRAINING 



How often do you una the RIRL file? 



M-50 



20% rere ly 
54% moderetely 
26% exteneively 



Wee the orientation end training you received effi- 
cient to make you feel coafortable about trying the ayatea? 



M-51 



81% yae 

13% partially 
6% no 



Approximately now long waa your training? 



M-51 



During the training period, 
to "play" with the ayatea? 



59% 0-30 mlnutee 
29% 31-60 mlnutee 
•% 61-90 minutaa 
4% 91-120 minutaa 



did you have an opportunity 



86% yae 

14% no 



Would you have liked further inetruction? 

N-51 45% yea, (check ell that apply) 

52% ualng information acreene 
48% moving from citation to text 
39% moving from text to citation 
35% moving from page to page of 
text 

39% printing online 
52% printing offline 
52% creating aata 
61% ualng limit coamanda 
52% other 
55% no 

Staff were pleased with their optical 
disk training* System down time was the 
cause cited by those saying they were only 
partially satisfied* No trends could be 
established among respondents desiring fur- 
ther instruction. There was an even split 
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between those interested in specific optical 
disk manipulation and those needing assis- 
tance In accessing software. 

OBJECTIVE 2 : 
TO IDENTIFY SATISFACTION WITH DOCUMENTATION 

Box A 

Zmaglns tliat you are approaching tha Optical Dlak tar- 
mlnel for tha flrat time. Uaa the prlntad aanual "Searching In 
tha Optical Dlak Information System..." to guide your atepa and 
aaarch ha tarn "China." (You nay wieh to limit thla 
aat by "taxt.") 

Dlaplay tha flrat document In. your aat. Pegs forward! 
and backward*. If your terminal la connected to a printer, copy 
tha aacond and laat page of tha document and attach It to thla 
questionnaire, print off Una tha fifth document In your aat, 
Inatead of your name type "teat" aa tha requester. 



Did you hava any problem a completing thla taek. 
(See Box A) 
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27% yee 

73% no 



What kind* of problems did you experience? Check all 
that apply. 

N-17 24% algnlng on 

18% creating a aat 

35% dlaplay text 

1ft% paging forwards/backwards 

6% copying the pages online 
16% printing the document offline 

6% ending the search 

0% limiting 
24% other 

Doee the manual cover all the current and/or potential 
usee you can shvlslon of the Optical Dlak Bye tea? 



75% yee 

25% no 



Doee the "Gone to the stacks" aeseage help you feel 
comfortable while waiting for the text to appear on the .cr.en? 

NMS 62% ye. 

31% partially 



1/ This message appears between the time text le requeeted and 
the text le displayed. In several paragraph., it explains how 
the eyetem displays an lmags on tha ecreen. 

A large number of respondents (12 of 
22) felt that a patron's previous knowledge 
of The Library of Congress databases would 
effect how successfully they could conduct a 
search. It was believed by four staff mem- 
bers that the manual should provide standard 
search information or that search instruc- 
tion flipcharts be attached to the Optical 
Disk Manual. When comparing the manual and 
menu option 2, a majority of respondents 
(eight) felt that a hardcopy version is more 
useful, particularly for the naive user. 
Three suggestions to Improve on the informa- 
tion screens appeared consistently: to 
shorten the screens, write them with less 
jargon, ar.£ be consistent. 

Two-thirds of the respondents felt com- 
fortable with the "Gone to the stacks" mes- 
sage; however, there was some feeling that 
the message is fine the first time, then 
becomes repetitious and boring. Ten respon- 
dents believed that some indication of 
length of time before system response, po- 
tential time delays, and what one should do 
after a certain amount of lapsed time would 
be beneficial. 



Do you think a patron coming to tha CO terminal could 
succsssfully uss this nanual to retrlsvs text? 

N-46 57% y „ 

43% no 



Box • 

Plsass BID your prsvlous search, and return to the 
•anu scrsm.. Chooss aenu option 2, for Information about 
eeerching the BIBL die and viewing the full text of documents. 



OBJECTIVE 3 : 
TO IDENTIFY SATISFACTION WITH EQUIPMENT 

3.1 Work Station 



As you alt at tha Optical Dlak Station, do you hava 
adequate writing spa „a? 



M-S2 



75% yes 

25% no 



Would thla Information enabls a patron to do a 
aaarch on 11ns? 
(See Box B) 



N-50 



40% yee 

44% partially 
16% no ■ 



Chooee aenu option 4, for background information on tha 
Optical Dlek Pilot Program. 



Do you hava any suggestions for Improving ths 
ecrssns? (Sss Box C) 



N-47 



74% no 
26% yea 



Do you havs aufflclsnt light to read printed matsrlals 
near ths work station? 

*"52 100% 

0% no 

Clearly, staff felt the work stations 
are acceptable. The writing space was ade- 
quate in Science and Newspaper and Current 
Periodical Reading Rooms, in the Main Read- 
ing Room, approximately half the people 
reported that the writing space was cramped 
and awkward for right-handed persons. 

3 . 2 Screen D isplay s 

What Is ths longest approximate time you havs read taxt 
from ths scrssn? 

*-48 60% 1-5 minutss 

32% 6-15 minutes 
8% 16 - 30 minutes 
0% 31 - 60 minutes 
0% mora than 60 minutss 
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For how long do you think you would b* able to raid taxt 
comfortably fro* the ecreen? 

W-4? 15% t - S mlnutee 

34% 6 - 15 mlnutee 
30% 16 - 30 mlnutee 
8% 31 - 60 Mlnutaa 
13% more than 60 minuter 



Uava you ancountarad probleme while trying to raad taxt fro* 
tha Image acraan? 

H-4 6 57% yaa # chack all that apply 

36% acraan Image fllckara 
23% lmagee too bright 
4% lmagee too dim 
46% surface glara 
27% blurry lAaga 
35% unabla to raad vary 

smell print 
42% othar 
43% no 



Have you ancountarad probleme whlla looking at graphic 
or plctura lmagee? 

N-45 56% yee, chack all that apply 

24% naadad color to Intarprat 
display 

40% halftonaa vara Indlatlnct 
28% blurry Image 
44% flna data 11 mlaalng 
16% acraan fllckarlng 
32% surface glara 
6% othar 
44% no 



ft SOX D 

rleaee coapara tha acraan laaga from LM80-15568 Image 4 
with attachment D« ( Attachment A had email print and foreign 
text*) 



cult. Three persons commented that it was 
difficult to read letters originally imposed 
on color* 

#> 

3,3 Software 



While viewing lmagee on the Optical Dlek System, have 
you encountered Incomplete or Incorrect documents? 

M-45 47% yea, pleaee check ell that apply 

29% mlaalng pages with no meeeage 
86% "Image unavailable" meeeage 
. 52% "portlone mlaalng" meeeage 

67% "technical probleme" meeeage 
14% ertlcle/8IBL citation 

mismatched 
14% other 
53% no 



Can you move back and forth between tha bibliographic 
citation and tha text? 

M-45 87% yea 

11% aomewhat 
2% no 

Respondents are generally satisfied 
with the optical disk software. About half 
have encountered incomplete or incorrect 
documents. 



3.4 Keyboard 

Are the function keye arranged ao you can find the 
one(e) you need? 

83% yea 
15% somewhat 
2% no 



Do you think a patron would aver need to look at the 
original page or e copy of tha original page In order to fully 
utilize the Information preeented? (Sea Box X) 



70% no 
30% yes 



8ox X 

Pleaee compare tha screen Image from LRS84-1110 
image 2 with attachment 8* The caption for thle map la on 
lmagee 1 end 2* (Attachment 8 wea a color map, where the color 
eased Interpretation of the data*) 



Do you think a patron would aver need to look et tha 
original page or e copy of the original page In order to fully 
utilize the Information praeented? (See Sox E) 



M-44 



32% no 
68% yea 



Do the function keye perform tha action expected, beeed 
i their labele? 



93% yea 
" * eoaewhat 

0% no 



What new keye would you like to see? 



54% sign on 
49% sign off 
69% dlsplsy text 
38% dlepley citation 
51% limit taxt 
8% other (e) 
15% none 



Are there any superfluous keys? 
M-39 



41% yea 

59% no 



Of those people citing problems while 
reading from the screen, four people com- 
plained of lines through the text, and three 
stated there was a loss of print, or blank 
sections on the screen. Another four staff 
members suggested that the screen be til- 
table in order to eliminate some of the 
difficulties in reading. A tilting screen 
might have assisted those respondents who 
felt that the angle and glare on the screen 
contributed to the difficulties in reading 
small print. Staff had difficulties viewing 
color Images, with 30 respondents stating 
that the screen's approximation of gray 
scale was insufficient to delineate the 
colors, thus making interpretation diffi- 



Al though the arrangement of function 
keys met overwhelming approval, four respon- 
dents in the "somewhat" category felt that 
the enter key was too far right. Sugges- 
tions for new keys ranged from "display 
text" to "return from text" to "citation 
set" and a "cancel command" key. Seventeen 
people identified more than a dozen differ- 
ent keys as superfluous, many of which are 
essential to system usage. A detailed ex- 
planation of the keyboard is necessary, 
perhaps in the manual. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 * 
TO IDENTIFY SATISFACTION WITH PRINTING 

4.1 Remote Printer 



ChooM en artlcla, preferably ona which haa plcturaa or 
othar fine detalla, and examine tha lugti on tha acraan. 
»leaae order offllna tha entlra article, entering your name aa 
tha requaatar. 



Old you 
M-41 



receive thr artlcla you ordar ad? is— Box T) 



80% yaa 

20% no 



are installed. The administrative proce- 
dures for printers was discussed at the 
interviews. Staff tended to feel that the 
cost for offline printing should be less 
than convenience printing/ thus encouraging 
patrons to use the batch method. A serious 
concern arose about maintaining convenience 
printers; changing paper, making change, and 
the like are annoying with the current 
photocopiers and will only increase wltu the 
advent of convenience printers. 

4.2 Convenience Printer 
Newspaper and Current Periodical staff Only : 



In your axparlanca ara tha coplee made by tha ■ 
venlence printer legible? 
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How many daya did It take for you to racalva your 
offline printout? 

M-37 52% 0 - 1 day 

30% 2 - 3 daya 
8% 4 - 5 daya 
2% more than S daya 



Mould thla turnaround time ba adequate for your avaraga 
patron 1 a naada? 



M-38 



Ara any pagaa alaelng? 
M»35 



53% yaa 

47% no, plaaaa ccamwntt 



71% no 

29% yaa, epeclfy which onaa 



Ara you aatlafled with tha overall quality of tha Image? 



M-38 



69% yaa 

31% no (check all that apply) 
27% taxt blurrad 
45* black llnaa 
18% too dark 
9% too light 
45% top choppad off 
18% bottom choppad off 
73% poor contraat 
18% othar 



legible? 



*» mt °* 3ro«r knowladqa, ara tha fine detail. 



H-36 



53% yea 
42% no 
5% not applicable 



Eighty percent of respondents received 
the article they ordered, 51 percent within 
a day. staff were evenly divided on whether 
this turnaround time would be adequate for 
patrons. Fourteen of 16 people commenting 
in the questionnaire felt that same-day 
service was essential, particularly for 
out-of-town users. The majority of those 
participating in the interviews believed 
next-day service would be satisfactory. Fine 
details which tended to be illegible in- 
cluded bar graphs, some photographs, charac- 
ters on multicolor images, and fine details 
such as cursive writing on old documents. 
Twenty-nine percent had pages missing from 
their document, and 31 percent were not 
satisfied with the quality of the image, 
thus prompting the comments that print 
reliability must be improved before charges 



92% yaa 
8% no 



Bow would you rata tha printer' a reliability? 



M-13 



8% poor 
77% adequate 
15% excellent 



Are you eatlafled with the overall quality of the Image? 
K-13 6 9 % ysa 

31% no (check ell that apply) 
75% text blurred 
25% black llnaa 

0% too dark 
25% too light 

0% top chopped off 

0% bottom chopped off 

<* poor contraat 

0% other 



legible? 



*o the beet of your knowledge, ere the fine detalle 



H-12 



58% yee 

42% no 
0% not applicable 



acreen? 



How doee your printout compare to the Image on tha 



N«11 



18% more legible 
64% eame legibility 
18% leee legible 



Staff members in the Serial and Govern- 
ment Publications Division were asked to 
comment on the convenience printer. Per- 
centages on overall quality and fine detail 
legibility were comparable for convenience 
printing and offline printing, although 
difficulties with the images varied. The 
legibility was felt, by the majority, to be 
the same as that on the screen, prompting 
two commentors to say the copies were as 
easy to read as photocopies. 



OBJECTIVE 5 : 
TO MEASURE RELIABILITY OF SYSTEM 

For Objective 5, data from CRS was 
incorporated into the results from other 
reading rooms. The logs from March and 
April indicate that half of the recorded 
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optical disk system cannot be accessed. Use 
of both the terminal and questionnaire logs 
was sporadic and any findings are inconclu- 
sive. Scheduled stress tests and data from 
the questionnaire logs indicate t*»t the 
system works well when multiple users (up to 
five, the current maximum) are signed on. 

Table 4 

System Reliability — May 





•:00- 
•:00 


0:00- 
10:00 


10:00- 
11*0 


11:00- 
12:CJ 


12:00- 
1:00 


1:00- 
2:00 


2:00- 
3:00 


3:00- 
4:00 


4:00- 
8*0 


6:00- 
6:00 


6/6 




















6/7 






• 








T 








6/6 


t 


▼ 


T 








1 ▼ 
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▼ 






▼ 


6/10 
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-St— 
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T 








6/14 
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▼ 
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6/22 
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8/23 
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6/24 




7 ▼ 
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8/27 






















6/2S 






















6/2S 






















6/20 












▼ 






▼ 




6/31 










▼ 


▼ 











V BIBL and Optical Disk System Up 

V Optical Disk System Down 
g BIBL Down 



attempts to access the system were success- 
ful. Table 4 shows the data recorded in May 
as people approached the system to complete 
their questionnaires. These data are hard 
to substantiate as BIBL system problems are 
difficult to separate from optical disk 
system problems. When BIBL is down the 



Note: Two symbols within a box separated by a dotted line 
indicates that the system's status changed within that time 
period. Two symbols within a box without a dotted line indicate 
that conflicting dati for that time period was reported by the 
reading rooms. 



OBJECTIVE 6 : 
TO IDENTIFY POTFNTIAL GROUPS OF MATERIAL 
FOR SCANNING ONTO OPTICAL DISK 



As part of this pilot project, the 
Library is determining how best to use the 
optical disk technology for preservation and 
access. At the interview session/ staff were 
asked, "What kinds of materials are best 
suited to this technology?" Staff felt that 
the optical disk was not suited for high-use 
current periodicals unless many more termi- 
nals were installed, for example, 20 in the 
Newspaper and Current Periodical Reading 
Room. High-use periodicals, however, are the 
next format scheduled for scanning onto 
optical disk* 0n# alternative was to scan 



specialized high-use items such as the SAMS 
Photofact Service (appliance repair), the 
Physicians Desk Reference, and othor items 
that are hard to control such as the Con- 
gressional Record and Federa 1 Register . 
Other suggestions that met with general 
approval were items locked up for their own 
protection— issues of Playboy , the comic 
book collection (color was not seen as a 
major problem)', and the pulp fiction collec- 
tion* United Nation and foreign documents 
on disk also met with approval as these 
items are hard to control. U.S. Government 
documents on disk met with mixed reaction 
since many librarians felt the problem here 
was access through indexes and not to the 
item itself. Other suggestions were the #, x" 



collection,* the sample flle,+ association 
newsletters, foreign language technical 
materials, BIBL items listed as not in the 
Library of Congress and Tracer Bullets. # 



OBJECTIVE 7 ; 
TO DETERMINE GENERAL SATISFACTION 

User satisfaction is always a difficult 
item to measure, particularly with staff 
who may feel that they are evaluating their 
own abilities, in general, the question- 
naires and interviews show the staff is 
Interested and satisfied with the optical 
disk system. They realize that as the sys- 
tem enters into production, system bugs 
will be worked out. One respondent wrote, 
••In spite of minor complaints, all in all, I 
think the whole idea of this system is 
wonderful," which seems to characterize 
overall feeling for the print pilot project. 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
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.rfany necessary keys were listed as superflu- 
ous. The wide range of suggestions for new 
keys also points to the need for mock key- 
boards to be made up and tested before final 
keyboards are ordered. Most users of the 
optical disk system will use the offline 
printing facility. Current procedures re- 
quire that printouts are delivered the next 
day. This may cause problems for some of 
our clients, especially those from out of 
town. The impact of this limitation will be 
strongly affected by the materials chosen 
for inclusion on the disk— for example, are 
copies available more quickly from elsewhere 
in the Library? The problems experienced 
with print quality can be alleviated some- 
what by a judicious choice of materials to 
be scanned. The staff's opinions about good 
candidates for inclusion were materials that 
are hard to access. Library st^ff members 
look forward to the time, not too far from 
now, when a patron can sit at a terminal and 
search and access the Library's resources 
easily. 



The staff did not uncover any major 
flaws in the technology, and their feedback 
gave the Library useful information about 
how to change the environment to make the 
technology easier to use. The evaluation 
project offered the staff a chance to be 
involved formally in the implementation of a 
new technology. This was important both for 
data collection and for the staff's accep- 
tance of new responsibilities. ' 

A half hour of individual training 
appears to be the minimum time needed to 
integrate a new system into the workflow. 
When the system is ready for public access, 
••refresher* training sessions should be 
scheduled. Staff offered many specific sug- 
gestions for improving the printed and on- 
line documentation. Work stations are 
adequate. Some of the problems experienced 
while reading images from the screen may be 
alleviated by altering the work station, as 
by installing til table screens. However, 
until the technology can af fordably provide 
color, or enlargement of details on the 
screen, the Library may wish to use discre- 
tion in choosing materials for scanning. A 
large percentage of people has experienced 
problems viewing documents on the screen: 
however, the source of these difficulties is 
often unclear. The data under objective 3.2 
will help the technical people to assess the 
magnitude of each of the problems and to 
determine how to allocate resources for 
their correction. Comments about the key- 
board clearly point to the need for a la- 
beled chart with explanations in the manual. 
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•Pamphlets having a call number beginning 
with X. 

+Serials not in the collections, of which 
the Library has only one sample issue* 
#Four to eight page handouts designed to 
assist users in finding information on high 
Interest topics 
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MOVING FROM A FIRST GENERATION TO A SECOND GENERATION ONLINE CATALOG DATABASE 

Judith Sessions and William Post 
Meriam Library 
CSU, Chico 



Abstract, California State University , Chico is currently involved in a demonstration project to 
move from an operational FIRST GENERATION online catalog to an enhanced SECOND GENERATION online catalog. 
The purpose of this paper is to discuss the migration path chosen by CSU, Chico for this transition , and 
particularly to illustrate how this transition is being made in a manner transparent to the users of the 
current first generation system. As always, the data base and maintaining its integrity is the crucial 
element in this transition. The methodology used at Chico to create , load and index a "clean" MARC data 
base which has been synchronized with the current system's non-MARC database is discussed in detail. 
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Background 

In 1982 the Meriam Library at California 
State University Chico installed a vendor (C.L. 
Systems) designed online catalog/circulation 
system as part of a California State University 
systemwide pilot project. This first 
generation system provided access to catalog 
records which previously had been available 
only in the library *s card catalog. 

Although the system met raont users* needs 
and was found preferable to the card catalog, 
it did have certain limitations which prevented 
the library from abandoning the manual catalog 
system. The most important of these 
limitations were the lack of cross referencing 
structure (authority control) , of a full range 
of search functions (e.g., it did not support 
keyword or full Boolean searching) , and of a 
MARC-based bibliographic file to support these 
features .1 

Unless these problems were addressed, it 
would not be acceptable for the California 
State University system to move forward with 
systemwide implementation, and thus the 
strategy of a continuation of the pilot with a 
new enhanced PAC (Public Access Catalog) II 
product developed hy C.L. Systems was decided 
upon. 



THE TRANSITION PROCESS 

The PAC II second generation online 
catalog pilot project was intended to 
demonstrate an online catalog acceptable from 
both a public and technical perspective. Such 
a catalog must , provide for sophisticated 
information retrieval, must be user friendly 
even for a novice patron, must support national 
standard data formats (e.g., K*OC) . It was 
planned that the PAC II system being developed 
at Chico by C.L. Systems would meet all of 
these criteria using a strategy combining 
microcomputers , super micros, and 
minicomputers. An essential criterion for the 



system in Chico* s environment was that the 
system be designed to allow a simple migration 
path from the PAC I non-MARC environment to the 
PAC II MARC-based system. A crucial part of the 
Chico demonstration project was to prove that 
this move to the new system could be achieved 
with minimum impact on the current operational 
system, and viewed by the user as a simple 
evolutionary change. To accomplish this 
transition to a second generation catalog the 
first problem faced by Chico was to create a 
"clean" MARC database which was also "in sync" 
with the current operational non MARC database. 



CREATION OF A CLEAN AND SYNCHRONIZED MARC 
FILE 

At first glance obtaining a MARC file for 
Chico 's move to a second generation online 
catalog appeared a simple matter. The original 
source of cataloging data for Chico* s first' 
generation online catalog was the OCLC 
bibliographic utility, with a full 
retrospective conversion of all records in the 
main shelf list having been completed in 1980. 
All new records added to the initial online 
catalog system were also obtained from OCLC, 
thus Chico wis in the enviable position of 
having an archival tape record in MARC format 
for its entire main collection. However, these 
original tape records were anything but clean, 
as was graphically de;oonstrated when they were 
initially loaded into the first online catalog 
jystem. For example, a summer cleanup project 
of just the subject headings on the non-MARC 
bibliographic file (which had been derived from 
the "raw" OCLC archival file) resulted in some 
40,000-50,000 heading changes. These changes 
were not reflected on Chico*s archival tapes 
since the changes would then have had to been 
made through OCLC, a process which would have 
required a higher level of staff and five to 
ten times the amount of time, due to 0CLC*s 
inability to store a local record and its 
primitive editing capabilities at that titae. 
In order to meet our goal of a relatively 
painless transition to the next generation of 
an online* catalog, we had to develop a 




methodology for transition which would avoid 
repeating hhese cleanup projects which required 
staff intervention* We approached this problem 
by breaking the process into two stages; the 
first was to provide a bibliographic source 
file as correct as possible and the second was 
to develop synchronicity between the source 
file and our current live non-MARC online 
catalog. 

The first step in the bibliographic 
cleanup of our archival MARC file was to 
develop a program to perform certain types of 
edit checks on the file such as; checking for 
abbreviations; checking for a small "1" in 
fields which are supposed to be numeric only; 
and removal of leading articles from MARC 
fields which are indexed and have no nonfiling 
character indicators (these kind of checks are 
now available through vendors) .2 On a file of 
370,000 records this process resulted in 
approximatly 19,000 changes. More than half of 
these changes were simply changing "U.S." to 
"United States" and "Gt. Brit." to "Great 
Britain". All of these search and replacement 
activities were specific to the field and 
subfield code level. The removal of leading 
articles from the subfield "t" in 600 and 700 
fields was viewed as a priority change as we 
had already seen the results in browsing 
author/title headings in the first generation 
catalog, where erratically appearing articles 
left users with an unintelligible sort. 
For example: 

700 -a Dickens, Charles, 1812-1870. 
It A Christmas Carol. 
Piles before 

700 -a Dickens, Charles, 1812-1870. 
it Barnaby Rudge 

After preprocessing our archival MARC file 
as described above we continued our 
bibliographic cleanup process by sending the 
file to a vendor to be run through an authority 
control system which would provide us with two 
products: an authoritized bibliographic file in 
MARC format, and an authority file in MARC 
format. Our specifications for this process 
included a detailed list of those fields which 
were to be run against their authority control 
file, and a requirement for a human edit check 
of every heading which did not find a match in 
the authority file. This human edit check 
examined the headings for a variety of problems 
such as obvious typos, indirect subject 
headings, abbreviations, etc. if a manual 
correction to the records could be made, the 
record was sent back through the authority loop 
one more time looking for a match. The result 
of this process was a substantially "cleaner" 
bibliographic file. However, although we now 
had a "cleaner" file of bibliographic records, 
we had to bring it "into sync" with the already 
implemented live non-MARC first generation 
catalog file. 

In analyzing the divergence between the 
cleaned up MARC file and the live non-MARC file 
we found that the possible differences lay in 
three main areas; the fields changed by the 
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non-MARC yystera and thus not reflected on the 
OCLC archival tapes; and the actual existence 
of a matching record on the live file for every 
cleaned-up MARC record. The first of these 
areas of divergence was handled in almost all 
cases by accepting the cleaned up heading as 
the naw correct heading. This meant that the 
new form might vary from the orginal archival 
record, the live non-MARC record, and/or any 
associated manual files (a problem for 
serials) . The second area, where the local 
changes to the non-MARC database were not 
reflected on the cleaned up MARC file, was more 
significant. This area of divergence exists as 
a problem not only for a library in Chico's 
position of upgrading from one online catalog 
to another, but also for any library which is 
attempting to bring its online circulation 
database "into sync" with a catalog database. 

In Chico's case, information as to 
location or holdings may have been added to the 
non-MARC bibliographic record, and as a result 
this information had to be transferred to the 
corresponding MARC record. This problem was 
resolved by loading a copy of our non-MARC 
database off of our C.£i. System computer onto 
the campus Computer Center's CDC 170/20 
mainframe computer and matching the new clean 
MARC records against the non-MARC file using as 
the matching criteria the OCLC number which had 
been preserved in the non-MARC record. The 
result of this process was not only the 
transfer of local data to the new clean MARC 
file, but also a verification that such a MARC 
record still had a corresponding record in the 
existing non-MARC file. The matching process 
was designed so that if information in specific 
fields differed, local information which Chico 
decided was essential was written in to the 
MARC record* This information included such 
information as the local notes (field 590) , 
call number, and a holding summary statement 
for serials. Some information, such as the 
serials summary statement, required special 
processing routines as it had been nicely 
formatted for display on the non-MARC system 
using embedded carriage returns which are not 
expected in the MARC structure. In order to 
avoid any rekeying of these fields we created a 
new repeating subfield in the MARC record for 
each line in the non-MARC record which then, 
for display purposes, could be broken back into 
separate lines* The object of the process was 
again to make the transition to a MARC-based 
system transparent to the user. 

Once the reconcilation of the clean MARC 
file to the non-MARC was completed, there 
remained one last aspect in the new second 
generation online catalog database to be 
completed. This was the creation of MARC 
records for records in the non-MARC database 
which never went through OCLC and thus never 
had an archival MARC record created. These 
records were identified as those which did not 
have a corresponding MARC record and were then 
simply mapped into a MARC structure. These 
records were then added to what was now the 
MARC load file for the new syatem. It should 
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also be noted that the one final piece of 
information transferred from every non-MARC 
record to the new MARC record was the unique 
system identification number (in Chico' 3 case 
the Author/Title ID* plus uniqueness digits)* 
Xt was this number which was used to establish 
absolutely that the new incoming MARC load file 
could be linked to the correct .current live 
non-MARC file during the load process* 



SWITCHING OVER TO MARC BASED SECOND GENERATION 
CATALOG 



migrate from a first generation online catalog 
database to a second generation online catalog 
database with relatively little import on 
current operations* This transition required 
very careful planning especially in the file 
building stage* Our experience in this 
transtion process applies not only to a move 
from one catalog system to another , but also to 
the shift from a non-MARC based circulation 
system to a MARC based circulation/catalog 
system, as many of the problems of file 
synchronization are the same* 



Once Chico had a clean and synchronized 
MARC database , the challenge became how to load 
this file onto a system currently in use by 
patrons as an online catalog and a circulation 
system* Our goal was for this transfer not 
only to be transparent for patron* but also to 
be relatively painless for *he sta; Downtime 
during the transition was planned to be sero* 
In fact there were several days of downtime due 
to hardware failure, but no extended downtime 
was required for the transition* Since up to a 
year might pass while the indexes and files, 
such as the authority file, were built, the 
system had to maintain all of the old 
catalog/circulation files and services while 
building the new catalog access system* The 
strategy for this transition period was to set 
up a separate processor and storage system 
linked to the original system* This separate 
system would have the task of loading in the 
new MARC file and performing all the tasks 
related to the new catalog access system based 
on the MARC record while maintaining 
synchronicity with the old non-MARC based 
catalog and circulation system* This was 
accomplished by taking each new MARC record and 
from it deriving a new non-MARC record to . 
overlay the old online catalog system public 
record* This process took months, but since 
these overlayed records looked like the old 
records with the exception of some headings 
corrections, the change was unnoticed by the 
public* Once. the separste system finiohed 
overlaying the old record structure, it began 
building a new index structure for PAC II* 
These indexes would support the enhanced 
searching capability (ie* keyword and Boolean 
searching, as well as a syndetic structure of 
cross references) and an suthority control 
system* This lengthy index building process 
could continue on the separate but linked 
system without impacting service on the 
operational system* New records added to the 
system during the transition period were loaded 
and stored in a MARC format* Prom this MARC 
record a non-MARC record was immediately 
generated and transferred automatically to the 
•live* system for current operations* The new 
MARC record was then added to the queue of 
records waiting to be indexed for PAC IX* This 
strategy allowed new records to be added to the 
growing PAC XI access system while keeping the 
•livm* system up to date for patron use* 

At this point California State University 
Chico has proven that it is posssibl* to 
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ELECTRONIC INFORMATION 

Soon the academic library may no longer 
play a role in the dissemination of information. 
Electronic information providers such as BRS and 
DIALOG are bypassing libraries to distribute on- 
line information to homes and offices to users 
with personal computers. The number of software 
interfaces designed to facilitate online infor- 
mation retrieval by end users is increasing. 

A small but growing volume of information 
is published only in an electronic format. For 
example, some Bureau of the Census information 
is only accessible by electronic means. There 
is a charge each time this information is 
accessed, so that even browsing to determine the 
value- of the information incurs a cost. The 
fact that this information is public information 
makes the issue more problematic, but the same 
situation exists with respect to private sector 
publications. As the volume of this information 
increases, the need to use it increases propor- 
tionally. Researchers may choose to access 
electronic information directly or to have the 
assistance -of library intermediaries. Those un- 
familiar with complex information retrieval 
techniques normally use library intermediaries. 
As more sophisticated software interfaces for 
information retrieval are developed for end 
users, this will no longer be true. When re- 
searchers using direct access can obtain the 
same results as intermediaries, most will 
choose the convenience of non-library related 
end user searching, unless incentives such as 
lower costs are associated with using the li- 
brary. 



be facilitated if library standards are devel- 
oped to place more emphasis upon the availabili- 
ty of information than upon volume count. Can 
quantifiable standards be develops which will 
require access to information and which will ex- 
press this requirement in relation to the 
materials budget, the size of the collection, 
the number and level of degree programs, the 
number of terminals in the library, or in some 
other way? How will technological change such 
as CD-ROM technology affect these standards? 
Librarians need to consider these issues now so 
that libraries will continue to play a vital 
role in the dissemination of information. 



ISSUES 



How may academic libraries play a role in 
the dissemination of online information? Soft- 
ware interfaces exist which allow libraries to 
serve as electronic gateways capable of switch- 
ing both on and off campus users through the li- 
brary computer to remote computer systems. Li- 
braries can use these interfaces to deliver on- 
line information to researchers directly and 
through intermediaries. One way for academic 
libraries to budget for this is to devote a por- 
tion of the materials budget to information 
access. Another tactic is to negotiate lower 
prices from online vendors, based on high 
volume. 



College and research libraries need to move 
to an orientation where access to information is 
more important than ownership. In the online 
environment the physical location of an item is 
no longer important; access and timely delivery 
arc Transition to an access orientation will 
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THE EFFECT OF AUTOMATION ON THE RATE OF CHANGE IN PROCEDURES 
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Abstracc. The continuing change in procedures that are part of new software development by vendors 
require constant retraining of personnel and may not always be changes which your institution deems 
desirable. Realizing that the vendor 9 s goals may not be consistent with your library's goals is basic to 
deciding whether to adopt, alter, defer or reject new capabilities. Some strategies are recommended to 
help librarians, in their increasing role as trainers and procedure manual developers, cope with the 
constant change which seems to accompany automation. 
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In the past, a dust-covered three-ring 
binder in the back of a desk drawer was often a 
realistic description of an office procedure 
manual. Revamping such a manual usually came 
from a turnover in personnel. Now, it is more 
likely the result of automation. In fact, auto- 
mation is nothing short of revolutionary in its 
influence on office procedures and on the middle 
manager in charge of seeing that procedures are 
properly followed. Once in place, an automated 
system can even become a dictator of office con- 
ventions. The rapid proliferation of automated 
systems in libraries today make a closer exami- 
nation of their influence on everyday procedures 
an interesting exercise. 



AUTOMATION EFFECTS 

What are the effects of an automated system 
and software changes on procedures? It seems 
that four generalizations apply: 

1) Automation, due to software enhance- 
ments, bugs, etc. speeds up the rate 
of change in procedures. 

2) Automation tends to remove procedures 
and their formulation from the individ- 
ual library 9 s locus of control. 

3) Automated system designers incorporate 
other institutional goals in their 
design which may or may not coincide 
with your institution goals or proce- 
dural preferences. 

4) Automation, due to rapid changes, 
increases the demand for continued 
training of personnel. 

Most libraries prepare adequately for the 
major change associated with the implementation 
of an automated system and the literature is 
loaded with advice about staff training upon 
conversion. We maintain though, that the sub- 
sequent changes associated with automation con- 
tinue at an increased pace long after adoption 
of a system* This continuing change in proce- 
dures and the demand it places on middle man- 
agers and operational staff is often overlooked 
by administrators. 



MIDDLE MANAGERS/ TRAINERS 

The rate of change in procedures is clearly 
illustrated by what happens when new software is 
released by a vendor. How many of you have 
eagerly awaited a software release from your 
vendor because you needed a new capability con- 
tained in tha* - software? How many of you have 
then spent che next several months coping with 
software bugs that accompanied the long heralded 
release? Well, if you haven 9 t yet experienced 
this, you probably will. This kind of occurence 
is vet/ common in software changes, because no 
new software is perfect. This also demonstrates 
the proliferation of changes in procedures that 
can accompany a release. The librarian may find 
that he/she will be in the midst of informing 
staff about how to use a new function, while 
they must also train them to deal with a 
problem. Two weeks later, the trainer may be in 
the position of advising staff of a correction 
to the problem, which forces yet another change 
in procedure. What does this mean? It means 
the middle manager may often find him/ herself in 
the uncomfortable position of training personnel 
to implement new procedures for new capabilities 
that both enhance and detract from their every- 
day productivity. It also means that the middle 
manager should expect the accelerated role of 
trainer, which they assume upon implementation 
of an automated system, to continue indefi- 
nitely 1 . Administrators should expect this of 
their middle managers and realize that trainers 
will need to be freed from other duties to meet 
this continuing responsibility. It has even 
been suggested that many newly created future 
positions in libraries will be solely respon- 
sible for coordination of training^. 

In the design cf an automated system, 
somebody 9 s assumptions are built in 3 . Whose 
assumptions? If you haven 9 t been involvec inti- 
mately with the vendor, or designed your own 
system, they 9 re probably not yours. This means 
that you are not in total control of how the 
system dictates your procedures or in how the 
sysr / m 9 s design may influence your workers 9 
attitudes and effectiveness^. In fact, changes 
in system software may actually be brought about 
by other, more demanding subscribers. This 
brings to mind a software release we waited for 
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last year, which was touted by the vendor as a 
fix for our overdue notices. We were not having 
any particular problems with our notices, but 
many of the other clients the vendor serviced 
were having problems. The release came, and lo 
and behold, we began having problems. We liad to 
change our procedure for processing the notices, 
because the computer was now generating overdue 
notices for books that were not overdue. 
Incidentally, the release had several other 
changes in it, which did fix some problems, but 
somehow I can't seem to recall them. I guess it 
is^t surprising that needed changes are readily 
Incorporated into office procedures, and 
unneeded changes are so resisted that they 
become the most memorable part of the change. 

UNNEEDED CHANGES 

A good illustration of the problem with 
unneeded change can be seen by examining a stan- 
dard model of change^, in most models of 
change, the change process begins with a need or 
lack of satisfaction. The problem with the kind 
of change we are discussing is that the need may 
originate with another subscriber or with the 
vendor. It is not the result of any need within 
your. organization. During implementation of a 
system, staff are often willing to undergo 
unneeded change in order to obtain the other 
needed changes that the system offers. Once 
staff have incorporated and learned the new pro- 
cedures in a new automated system, they will 
naturally resist further change. In part, this 
is due to the fact that they have invested 
effort in learning the new procedure and are not 
ready to give up what they have spent so much 
time assimilating. This is particularly true if 
they and you do not see any clear need on the 
part of your institution to adopt the new pro- 
cedure, it is at this point, that the middle 
manager may find rejection of the new procedure 
a legitimate, cost effective solution. 
Rejection also may be valuable because adoption 
of some procedures may detrimentally affect some 
long-held standards designed to protect the 
quality of your database. For example, the 
online bibliographic record transfer capability 
on our system, which interfaces with OCLC, is 
currently unreliable and does not consistently 
transfer the complete MARC record. As a result, 
we have rejected that function and do not intend 
to implement it until <we are assured of its 
accuracy. 

Besides actual rejection of a procedure, 
there are other effective solutions to the 
problem of maintaining. control over what proce- 
dures your institution selects to use. Active 
involvement in a user's group can help in 
insuring that your institution's interests and 
goals influence the vendor's decisions. In 
addition, a network of communication with other 
user's helps too. Many times an institution 
will solve the same problem you have ln-house. 
If it is applicable, you can borrow their stra- 
tegy and alter the procedure. In-house develop- 
ment of training materials which supplement what 
the venlcr provides is, of course, an absolute 
necessity and can provide a kind of "history" of 
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the alterations in a procedure over a several 
year period. Altering a procedure can be 
accomplished both manually by the operator and 
with in-house programing. 

So far we have talked about rejecting or 
altering a new procedure. Deferring the adop- 
tion of a procedure is also an effective str i- 
tegy and it supports our earlier assertion about 
unneeded change. Deferring can be good for two 
reasons. It can prevent your institution from 
going through the more difficult transition of 
adopting an unneeded change, until your 
library's needs in this particular area rise to 
a level at which implementation of this function 
is required (needed) by the staff to operate at 
highest efficiency. Secondly, deferring adop- 
tion in some cases will allow your library to 
avoid some system bugs in new releases until 
those bugs are worked out, thus saving both tiine 
and stress. 



ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY 

Lest everyone conclude that we favor too 
much the continuance of in-house procedures, we 
should at this point, mention some of the advan- 
tages of uniformity with other institutions. 
OCLC, RLIN, and other bibliographic utilities 
are classic examples of automation's effect on 
local procedures. The uniformity in local ver- 
sus systemwide procedures brought about by 
bibliographic utilities have justifiably found 
strong support. Definitely, this is a cost 
effective approach. Training manuals, 
workshops, etc. are also handled in large part 
by the utilities because uniformity makes it 
possible. However > we maintain that not all 
procedural uniformity adequately meets the needs 
of the various concerns represented by difr 
ferent subscribers (public vs. academic for 
example) of some vended systems. Librarians 
should closely examine a new system capability 
and feel comfortable rejecting it if the 
library's needs are not compatible. Cost 
effectiveness is not the only important measure 
of efficiency or appropriateness. It is impor- 
tant to be cautious in terras of future net- 
working concerns, though, and not sacrifice the 
compatibility of your database with others. 



SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the strategies we reconwend 
include : 

1) Realize your role as trainer includes 
interpreting changes and interceding between the 
change and your staff, if necessary. 

2) Higher level management must understand that 
automation means a continuing training commit- 
ment for middle managers. 

3) On all levels, the subscriber should be aware 
of the vendor's orientation and feel comfortable 
"editing" software that does not fit their 
needs. 

4) Legitimate ways of dealing with changes in 
procedures brought about by new software 
include: altering, deferring, rejecting, or 
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adopting. ADOPTING DOESN'T HAVE TO BE 
AUTOMATIC. 
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